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The Voice of the Spirit. 


HERE are seasons 
when God’s Spirit ho- 
vers over a community 

just as the Hebrew 
Sal prophet in his match- 
¥j less creation hymn pic- 
tures Him as brooding 
upon the face of the chaotic waters be- 
fore the world sprang into being. 
Many indications seem to point to such a 
divine influence manifesting its power in 
Honolulu these days. First of all come 
the cases of individuals changing in re- 
sponse to the call of God to leave sin 
and begin a new life. There are a few 
such stirrings among us. There may be 
thousands if we Christians only co-oper- 
ate with the Holy Spirit. Second is the 
slowly widening interest among disciples. 
There is as yet no unusual movement. 
Nor should there be. Healthy ripening 
does not come with haste. But the quiet 
parlor conferences, tho small, are impres- 
sive in their earnestness. The spirit of 
personal responsibility is gradually rising. 
Third is the evident longing for unity of 
effort among churches of different order. 
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This longing has not deepened into a 
passion. There are moments when thot- 
less criticism threatens to engulf it. But 
it is the one most vital hope in the entire 
situation. If any community in Chris- 
tian America is to be effectually stirred 
in its religious life today, it “must be 
in the way pointed out by Jesus in 
his last prayer with his disciples “That 
they may all be one: that the world 
may believe that Thou didst send me.” 
Hence it behooves us all to cultivate 
every expression of kindly thot. and 
feeling, to think much and speak often 
of those fundamental experiences of 
the Christian life which unite dis- 
ciples of the Lord, to shun debatable 
points of doctrine and practise that 
separate men, and to afford wide room 
to the Spirit of God who dwells where 
liberty is found. If only we have the 
mind of Him who emptied Himself and 
took the form of a servant, we shall be 
able to “do all things in Him that 
strengtheneth us.’’ Controversy, espe- 
cially religious controversy, is the easiest 
thing in the world, and there is no surer 
way to “quench the Spirit.’ And the 
hardest is that kind of love which 
“beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things and 
never faileth.”” May this love be ours 
without hypocrisy, and may the Peace of 
God arbitrate—as Paul so beautifully put 
it—in our hearts all during these weeks 
when God’s Spirit is moving thruout this 
community. 


at 
The Boiling Pot. 


With the passing of the December- 
January full moon, Kilauea cooled down 
in accordance with Professor Perret’s 
prognostication. We may expect, on the 
same authority, another period of activity 
in. Hawaii’s volcanos toward next July. 
The Professor hinted that Mauna Loa 
ought to be doing big things by that 
time. Meantime, as Nature subsides, 
man on these Islands begins to seethe. 
This ebullition bears marks of correspon- 
dence with volcanic activity, for it seems 
to take the combined action .of moon 
and sun to stir up Kilauea and Mauna 
Loa. Exactly so the far away activity of 
Republican and Democratic parties on the 
mainland appears to stimulate our tiny 
political cauldron to coruscate. It is too 
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bad that a local Gilbert and Sullivan were 
not available to signalize Floral Parade 
week with something more up-to-date 
than Pinafore, say The Prince of the 
Crossroads. No opera bouffe could ever 
rival in deliciousness such serio-comedy 
as Honolulu is now witnessing. And best 
of all, such is the balminess of our blessed 
atmosphere that after the heroics are 
ended and the actors have properly killed 
each other on the stage, they will be re- 
called by the plaudits of the multitude 
before the curtain hand in hand, while 
the Territorial band plays “On with the 
dance! let joy be unconfined.” It is a 
great boon to live in a land where The 
Interests control. It obviates all real 
danger of continuing enthusiasms with 
their strain and stress. Every possible 
opportunity for an occasional fracas is 
afforded—just to let pent-up human 
nature fizz off harmlessly in South wind 
weather. But on election day the proper 
thing is done by Supreme Dictation and 
inasmuch as that benign financial trade- 
wind, yclept Dividends, blows strong and 
steady, everything quiets down decor- 
ously. Hawaii is a great country for 
children, the Paradise of Puppets. 


a 
The Political Game. 


He would be a bold prophet who would 
forecast the outcome of next November 
in our country. It certainly is anybody’s 
game just now, with the people entirely 
at sea and kept so by the breeze let loose 
by that modern Aeolus, the Press. Only 
the Divinity that shapes national ends 
knows who are to emerge upon the scene 
finally as bidders for citizen votes. It is 
too good to hope that President Taft 
seeing a great light should combine con- 
summate strategy with ideal statesman- 
ship and forever lay the ghost of Teddy 
as well as unite his party and fire the en- 
thusiasm of the nation by throwing all 
his strength to Justice Hughes and forc- 
ing him out of sheer patriotism to heada 
triumphant movement toward sane pro- 
gressive statesmanship. Notwithstanding 
the blunder of his infatuated clinging to 
Ballinger, the inexplicable alienation of 
Pinchot and his failure to veto the Ald- 
rich-Payne tariff bill with a ringing ap- 
peal to his party to act out its pre-election 
pledges, President Tait has made a 
notable chief executive and will steadily 


on 
bo 


grow greater in the judgment of history 
as Grover Cleveland has done. But his 
continued candicacy threatens to split his 
party and may precipitate Roosevelt upon 
the nation for a third term. It is con- 
ceivable that Taft could carry his sup- 
porters to Hughes and rally enough of 
the Progressives to make his nomination 
not only certain but the rallying point of 


a great national forward movement. 
Such unselfishness would certainly 


crown him among the immortals but it 
seems quite beyond the bounds of hope. 
Bd 


The Educational Debate. 


To emerge from the arena of politics 
upon the high plane of education is like 
a run up among the Koolau peaks. Ho- 
nolulu has been treated during the past 
few weeks to one of the most delightful 
and stimulating discussions which its pub- 
lic press has ever voiced. Bishop Resta- 
rick deserves the people’s thanks for 
opening the debate. As one very valu- 
able result the everyday citizen has learn- 
ed more of what is being done for the 
education of his children and why it is 
being done than ever before. And 
the result is a growing respect for our 
public schools, for the “theory upon they 
are conducted and for the results they 
are achieving. That is not to say that 
they may not be improved, their most 
hidebound apologist would not dispute 
that. But it is to affirm that it has been 
inade clear that our school authorities are 
not to blame because they achieve no 
better results, that they are in the van 
of progress here, and that the fault lies 
both with our citizenship which is un- 
willing to vote adequate taxes to make 
our schools what they should be and also 
with our peculiar social and industrial 
conditions. It has been tremendously 
helpful to focus attention upon the Nor- 
mal School and force it both to give a 
reason for its modus operandi and to re- 
view its theory and practise with a view 
to greater efficiency, to exploit the ques- 
tion of industrial education and make it 
plain that a duplication of Hampton 
would be folly in an environment so dif- 
ferent from that of the Southern States 
with their vast industrial demands as is 
Hawaii’s, to face the plantation. in- 
terests. with the plain truth that as long 
as. their labor conditions continue as they 
aré, boys and girls in American atmos- 
phere cannot be trained to supply a de- 
mand which only the sort of workingman 
that hails from countries with a depressed 
wage can meet, and to point out the line 
of dev elopment for the agriculture of this 
Territory. We have a right to be proud 
of our public schools and of the work 
they are doing. This discussion as it 
proceeds will react upon them healthfully 
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and will convict the people of their 
niggardliness in taxing themselves so 
liohtly for. school support. Our com- 
munity is rich enough to wipe out the 
reproach of falling below the average of 
mainland states in appropriations for 
public education. 
as 


A Way. Out. 


Perhaps the most illuminating of all 
the contributions to the public school dis- 
cussion have been those of Professor 
Scott, the Nestor of our popular educa- 
tional system. His slogan, “Back to the 
Land” is*the utterance of a sine qua non 
for Hawaii. It is easy, of course, to say 
ehange our plantation system, for that 
is at fault. But: the latter assertion is 
hardly. correct if fault be taken to imply 
blame which is not justly chargeable to 
those who are held responsible for this 
system. So far as change is concerned, 
no one can live five years in Hawaii 
without discovering that plantation con- 
ditions are changing and are not slow in 
doing it either. The system has been a 
gradual evolution and development will 
continue. By all means let the weak 
points be exposed, let the injustices 
practised upon labor by unnecessary Sun- 
day work, by housing inadequate to the 
demands of the present day family, by in- 
sufficient wage scale, and by lack of in- 
centives to larger life be made clear and 
let all that operates for twentieth century 
American conditions be publicly aired, be- 
cause our plantation authorities are as 
keen a set of men for progress as any 
company of capitalists on earth. They 
are ready to be convinced. Perhaps, 
however, the strongest possible force 
which can be exerted to improve the 
industrial situation in this territory and 
thus to obviate many of our present edu- 
cational difficulties is that which will 
come from diversifying agricultural pro- 
ducts. If the recent report concerning 
the exploitation of the citrus fruit in- 
dustry here is correct, we are on the eve 
of a very promising development along 
the line of the evident destiny of Hawaii. 
This Territory can and should support a 
population of a million or more persons 
engaged in producing fruits for the main- 
land. There is just ‘one condition 
menacing and retarding the realization 
of this happy outcome and that is the 
Coastwise shipping law. Nothing would 
do so much for Hawaii as the removal of 
all restrictions upon trade between it and 
the mainland. New foreign steamers 
would be put on and there would be 
active bidding for freight. This would 
stimulate production in all lines of agri- 
culture and would foster such freedom 
of travel that our population would ad- 
vance by leaps and bounds. The State 


of Hawaii would soon make the forty- 
ninth in the Union and then we might 
look for a new movement in the Pacific 
world resulting from a more adequate 
conception’ of the importance of the 
problems of the Pacific by Congress and 
the Nation. From the sugar point of 
view here the suspension of the Coast- 
wise law may not be a desideratum. Yet 
taking into account all the bearings of the 
situation both sugar and non-sugar, free- 
dom from the restrictions imposed by 
this law would in the end make for larger 
prosperity all round. 
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Breadth of Appeal. 


Honolulu life broadens every year and 
becomes more cosmopolitan. We are 
without question farthest ahead of any 


community on earth in the practice 
of brotherhood. We have no_ right 
to claim credit therefor, while to 


pride ourselves thereon would be the 
acme of mental and moral weakness. For 
in a very true sense the peculiar heredity 
and environment of life in Hawaii are 
responsible for this happy condition. 
And the only possible salvation for us is 
to push on to higher and better things. 
Hence the Public Welfare Exhibit en- 
gineered so successfully by Palama Set- 
tlement during the last days of February 
is but a call to the loftiest public spirit 
of this community and an evidence of 
the larger life stirring among us. The 
overwhelming message of this exhibit 
was “End the Slums.” We must get rid 
of our tenement system and inaugurate 
the small cottage era. People need more 
room in a tropical than in a temperate 
climate. The integrity and prosperity of 
the family demand the separate home. By 
all means let us have it. There were 
other most important lessons enforced 
by the exhibit, but this one was para- 
mount and most farreaching. We be- 


lieve Honolulu capital will respond and ~ 


will in time banish the tenement. A sec- 
ond most impressive exhibition of the 
large mindedness of our people was given 
by the international banquet of the 
Hands Around the Pacific Club. This, 
like so many good things, is a creation 
of the fertile brain of Alexander Hume 
Ford, who bids fair to become one of 
our foremost public benefactors. Cer- 
tainly the Outrigger Canoe Club and the 
Trail and Mountain Club are two of the 
best institutions we have. The banquet 
of Pacific Day, as February 23 has now 
been officially dubbed, was not a financial 


success. It was not meant to be. So 
much the better. But it did emphasize 
internationalism, and it is the only 


popular organization here that does this. 
It was good to see the leading men of 
the city of all races dining together and 
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fraternizing so royally. Honolulu ought 
to be big enuf to grow a Cosmopolitan 
Club out of this Hands Around organiza- 
tion where just such gatherings might 
be held regularly and where men of all 
races might meet socially or on great 
public occasions. Such a club, appro- 


priately housed, besides its dining hall, 


suitable for large assemblies, might well 
afford headquarters for the medley of 
organization now clustered under the 
fostering wing of the Public Service 
Association and might become the 
nucleus for a far more representative 
because international union of business 
men and other men of affairs than either 
Chamber of Commerce or Merchants’ 
Association. The possibilities of larger 
life in this little borough are certainly 
very alluring. 

—D. S. 

se 


Mis. Mary Clement Leavitt. 


The newspaper report of the death of 
Mrs. Leavitt, with no particulars of her 
illness is all that has yet reached. us. 
Recent letters from her, while indicating 
advancing years and attendant feeble- 
ness and loneliness had given no hint of 
a speedy departure. Her love for Ha- 
waii and the friends she made while here 
remained strong through the twenty-five 
years since she last left these islands. 
Through the Frrenp, which she has al- 
ways taken, she was able to keep in touch 
with the religious and somewhat with 
the political history of the country, and 
especially with the missionary element 
_ here, which appealed to her in all its 
phases. In her last letter written 
last October, she said: “Lately I see but 
few names in THE FrieNp that I know.” 
She often mentioned and was eager to 
hear of the Binghams and Bishops, and 
_Judds and Chamberlains, and Castles, 
and all the other honored names of fa- 
miliarity to our former island life. Mrs. 

Leavitt was a true and loving friend, 
_ and though for many years she has not 
been able to do the public work in lectur- 
ing and organizing in which she was so 
capable, she quietly and cheerfully ac- 
cepted her limitations, living in a very 
humble way, but taking an eager interest 
“in all religious and mission and temper- 
ance work, and hopefully waiting for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. 


—Mary S. Wiutney. 
at 


“Mr. and Mrs. Phillip A. Delaporte, 
Central Union Church missionaries to 
Nauru, Micronesia, arrived in Honolulu 
on the Korea February 26. They are 
expecting to remain about a month as 
the houseguests of Mrs. O. H. Gullick, 


“PEACE” 


RIZE winning automobile representing 

“PEACE” entered in the seventh annual 
Floral Parade by Miss Hustace, 880 Bere- 
tania avenue. The idea of peace between 
the nations was painstakingly carried out, 
and the float is worthy of special mention, 
both because of the great movement which 
it so strikingly represented, and the artistic 
effect obtained through the lavish use of the 
stars and stripes combined with flags of 
three other countries. Seated in the rear 
of the car are two young ladies, in costumes 
representing Japan and France, and in the 
front seat with Miss Hustace, whose red, 
white and blue costume is emblematic of the 
United States, is another young lady repre- 
senting Great Britain. The canopy over- 
head is fashioned entirely of red, white and 


Much is being said and felt concerning 
the atrocities of child labor,—none too 
much,—but there is too little said and 
thought in certain quarters oft child in- 
dolence. Gruesome as is the situation of 
the over-worked, it is not so sad as the 
condition of the idle children, the boys 
and girls between fourteen and sixteen, 
who out of school and out of employment 
haunt playgrounds, disturb the activities 
of Settlements and Centers, and perplex 
and appall Juvenile Courts and their staff 
of probation officers. Not how can we 
amuse, entertain, or organize in squads 
these vagrants of the avenues and alleys, 
but how can we train their hands, in- 
dustrialize their habits, give them some- 
thing to do and lay the foundations of 
self-reliant and self-directing men and 
women, is the great unanswered per- 
plexity of those who would help the chil- 
dren and redeem the oncoming genera- 
tion.—Exchange. 


AUTO. 


blue roses surmounted by the dove of Peace. 
The wheels and body of the car are also 
wound with roses, and the flags crossed 
with the stars and stripes in several con- 
spicuous places are replicas of those carried 
by the three occupants of the car who were 
Miss Hustace’s guests. Occupying a central 
position in the front of the car is a canon 
sheltering in its blackened mouth a nest of 
tiny doves hovering over which is the 
mother bird, the mate of the traditional 
representative of peace on the - canopy. 
Crossed guns at either side serve as flower 
holders, and several war drums placed here 
and there with artistic etfect are spilling 
over with flowers and maidenhair ferns. 
This is the third year that Miss Hustace has 
entered her car in the Floral Parade, win- 
ning each time the blue ribbon pennant. 


Mrs. Selah Merrill’s address on Jeru- 
salem at the Kilohana Art League 
Thursday afternoon, February 29, was 
listened to with intense interest by sev- 
eral hundred women. Mrs. Merrill is 
the widow of the late Dr. Merrill, for 
sixteen years consul of United States to 
Jerusalem, a well known lecturer and the 
author of several books. 'Mrs. Merrill 
is a woman of rare mental attainments, 
and has enjoyed many advantages of 
travel. Together with General Lew 
Wallace and party, she visited the fa- 
mous mosque at Hebron, which has been 
closed siince eleven or twelve hundred. 
She and a sister of Mrs. Wallace were 
the first Christian women to enter the 
temple. 


Mrs. Merrill spoke before the Wom- 
an’s Board of the Central Union Church 
Tuesday, March 5, her subject being, 
“What Americans Have Been Doing at 
Jerusalem,” 
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‘tame things one is glad to have done have 
always been the result of faith, ---faith 
in the Son of God, in Ohrist as the Savior 


of the world to be.”’ 
—Alfred T. Grenfell. 


a 
The Supreme Essential. 


EN never get right in their rela- 
tions to their fellows until they 

get right at heart. They may attempt a 
whole lot of things that seem good to do. 
But it is not the thing done that counts, 
so much as the way it is done, and the 
spirit which prompts it. This is true in 
social settlement work as well as in all 
Mod- 
ern and sanitary tenements, wholesome 
and abundant amusement, district nurs- 
ing and dispensaries, trade schools and 
vocational training, boys’ clubs, and read- 
ing rooms, are great forces in the uplift 
of any neighborhood. They possess. real 
Men and women 
and homes are distinctly better when such 
privileges are provided. They confer 
physical, social, and intellectual benefits. 

But men and women are more than 
physical, social and intellectual beings. 
Some of their deepest needs are not 
touched by any of these blessings. Some 
of their sanest longings are not satisfied 
with what they find in these benefits. 
They crave a cure of the soul as well 
as new life for the body. They are not 
content with the best that they can be- 
come themselves; nor with the best that 
they find in their fellows. They are re- 
ligious beings and are not at rest until 
they find God. And the best service that 
any social settlement can render a com- 
munity is to bring to the men and women 
it seeks to serve a wholesome, sane, and 
joyous hope in God. 

At the dedication of a settlement house 
named after him, Mr. Jacob Riis said: 

“Tf you shall ever cease to teach the 
salvation of Jesus Christ here, then take 
the name of Riis away from it, for on 
that day its power for good will be 
ended.” 


Even Jane Addams, who has not been 
suspected of any strong leaning toward 


other efforts to remedy social ills. 


transforming power. 


religious teaching, has recently declared 
that “the solution of social problems 
without the aid of the churches is prac- 
tically impossible.’ The supreme es- 
sential in all social effort is confidence in 
the curative power of Christ. 
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A Growing Vision. 


That was a significent declaration made 
by Rev. R. J. Campbell in his recent tour 
through the States: 


“We must not have a lesser. Christ 
than the Church has taught for ages.” 


Sure enough! Why should we? What 
has trafSpired in our knowledge of 
Christ, in the crucial sifting of the facts 
of his life, in the weighing of the words 
ttttered by him, in the study of his per- 
sonality in the light of modern psy- 
chology, in the appraisal of his influence 
on the art, and literature, and music, and 
civilization of the world,—what has 
transpired in our knowledge of Christ 
that should lessen the high conception 
that has thrilled the hearts of men 
through all the Christian ages? 


We must not have a lesser Christ than 
the church has taught for ages if we are 
to take note seriously of the facts that 
are demonstrating his larger hold on the 
minds of men, and the growing potency 
of his influence in the present life of the 
world. It is not a lesser but a greater 
Christ that seems to be emerging in the 
constructive religious convictions of our 
day. There is less of dogmatism, and 
less of theorizing as to his unique per- 
sonality, but a clearer, and growing 
vision of his glory as the only forgotten 
of the Father full of grace and truth. 

at 


The Man With a Bump. 


Some months ago the ’phone rang up 
the writer, and a lady’s voice called: 
“There’s a man here who says he is a 
minister, “asking for money for his 
church. He is neatly dressed, and I like 
his appearance, and I wonder if you 
know about him. He has given me his 
name, but I can’t repeat it.” “Is there 
anything peculiar about the man _ by 
which you can describe him more fully ?” 
“Oh, yes; he has a bump on his fore- 
head !”’ 


A few weeks later one of our leading 
citizens, a member of the Hawaiian 
Board, by the way, said to the writer on 
a street-car: “There was a nicely dressed 
Hawaiian minister at the house the other 
day, telling a pitiful story of the sickness 
of his wife and her need of a trained 
nurse. Do you know any such man?” 
“Was there anything peculiar in the 
man’s appearance?” “Why, yes; he has 
a bump on his forehead!” ~ 
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Just a few days ago a lady on the 
street-car said: “A friend of mine was 
asked to give money for the building of 
a Hawaiian church in Palolo. Do you 
know about any such church being 
built?” “No; what was the man’s name 
who was asking money?” “He didn’t 
give his name.” “Did your friend notice 
anything peculiar in his appearance?’ 
“Yes, he has a bump on his forehead!” 

Now the man with the bump on his 
forehead is a fraud. He is not a min- 
ister, and never has been one. He has 
been repeatedly exposed. He has served 
a term in jail. He was placed in the lock- 
up only recently for procuring money 
under false pretences, or at least for at- 
tempting to do so. If the public would 
only remember the bump on his forehead _ 
they would be in a position to protect 
themselves and so help check his career 
of impostor. 

Repeated warnings have been given in 
THe FRIEND against giving money to 
solicitors for church building funds, ete. 
The privilege of so soliciting has been 
carefully guarded by our Island Associa- 
tions. No one is authorized to solicit 
funds for such purposes without the writ- 
ten approval of the Association, signed 
by the Moderator and the Scribe. When 
solicitors come around it would be best 
to make careful inquiry, from those sup- 
posed to know, as to the genuinéness of 
the cause, and the reliability of the so- 
licitor. But no inquiry ought to be 
necessary hereafter when any one is 
asked to give money by the man with a 
bump on his forehead. 

& 


A Notable Occasion. 


That was a significant gathering of 
kamaainas at the Roof Garden of the 
Alexander Young Hotel on Thursday, 
the twenty-fifth day of January, 1912. 
It was a spontaneous tribute of affection 
and esteem to one of the real makers of 
Hawaii, the Hon. Charles R. Bishop. It 
took the form of addresses commemo- 
rative of the honorable career and long 
life of public usefulness of this honored 
citizen of Hawaii. Celebrating, as it did, 
the ninetieth anniversary of his birth, it 
was fitting that there should be present 
in the front seats such a goodly array of 
kamaainas who have had so large a 
share in the prosperity and upuft cf Ha- 
waii in all good things. It was an occa- 
sion that freshened the memories of men 
who were at the front in the building of 
the new Hawaii. Educators, statesmen, 
merchants, lawyers, ministers, men of af- 
fairs, vied with one another in voicing 
their high esteem for one who was so 
influential in those days with his wise 
conservatism and generous devotion to 
public interests. 


w“ 
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To few men have been given such a 
noble opportunity to promote civic 
righteousness, and to inaugurate far- 
teaching philanthropies; and few men 
have risen so quiettly and so effectively 
to the task. Tur FRIEND joins in con- 
gratulations ; and wishes for our honored 
nonagenarian an even riper old age filled 
with the joy of an abounding hope. 


ee 


DIGEST OF QUARTERLY 
REPORTS. 


HE quarter ending December 21, 

1911, was marked by special ac- 
tivity throughout the Territory in the 
erection of new houses of worship, and 
in the renovation of old ones. 

At Hanalei, a beautiful and  well- 
arranged building has been erected, 
largely through the munificence of Hon. 
A. S. Wilcox. It stands near the old 
meeting-house which will now be used 
for Sunday School and other purposes. 
At Koloa, the exterior of the church 
building has been painted; at Eleele, a 
hall has been erected for community 
uses which will be used occasionally for 
religious services pending erection ulti- 
mately of a chapel on the site recently 
deeded to the Hawaiian Board in trust; 
at Kapaa much needed repairs on the 
church building, and the erection of-a 
parsonage are being planned; and at Ke- 
kaha the Japanese have raised money 
among themselves to erect a chapel. 

At Kakaako, Honolulu, a new church 
building and a parsonage have been 
erected in connection with our Japanese 
mission at that point. At Makiki, the 
house of worship has been repainted. At 
Nuuanu, the new and attractive church 
building for the Nuuanu Japanese 
church is fast nearing completion. 

At Kealakekua, the Japanese parson- 
age has been completed, and repairs 
have been effected on church buildings 
at two other points in Kona. At Kohala 
important repairs have been made on the 
Japanese church building. 

At Kaluaaha, Molokai, some much 
needed repairs on the old meeting house 
have been made; and at Wailuku, the 
beautiful new stone building for the 
Wailuku Union Church has been. com- 
pleted and dedicated. 

While. interested individuals have 
given generously toward these objects, 
the people immediately concerned have 
also given liberally. In one instance a 
church has wiped out a debt incurred in 
making extensive repairs a year ago. 

' Parallel with this activity in church 
building, has been a special movement 
among our Japanese evangelists to secure 
a larger measure of self-support. Sev- 
eral churches have made decided pro- 


gress in this particular, and others pro- 
pose to fall into line next year. In close 
connection with this movement, has come 
fresh interest in evangelizing effort. 

One church has given generously in 
sustaining evangelistic work, and. another 
church has called together members from 
several churches for a conference on how 
to promote self-support and evangelism. 
Efforts have also been made to bind 
workers together through correspon- 
dence and closer co-operation. The in- 
terest in these matters has not been con- 
fined to the Japanese; but on one Island 
at least our Hawaiian ministers have ar- 
ranged a systeem of supplymg in one 
another’s pulpits, together with special 
meetings for a week at a time, that 
promise good results. 

In several instances, notably at Lihue 
and Wailuku, commendable progress 
has been made in passing over to in- 
dividual Christian Japanese, and others, 
the responsibility and burden of caring 
for day schools for instruction in the 
Japanese language. At Waiakea, similar 
arrangements will soon be consummated. 
These schools will be non-sectarian. 

One of our Hawaiian pastors has in- 
augurated an effort to draw the children 
away from shops and saloons by purchas- 
ing several croquet sets and fitting up 
grounds near his home. A pastor of one 
of our Union Churches has given much 
time and interest to a Young Men’s Club 
where games, and a reading room, and 
congenial company combine to attract 
the youth who might otherwise frequent 
the saloons. 

The classes conducted by several of 
our agents for ministers and other Chris- 
tian workers 
These classes have been of great assist- 
ance in stimulating and instructing men 
vho have had all too scant preparation 
for their responsible work. 

One of our agents reports conducting 
three English-speaking services regularly 
one Sunday each month. On one occa- 
sion he spoke at one of these stations to 
thirty Hawaiians; at another to a mixed 
audience of Japanese and Portuguese 
boys and girls; and at a third to an 
audience of Chinese boys and girls. In 
one of our smaller Union Churches the 
membership consists of ten Japanese, 
nine Hawaiians, nine Americans, two 
Chinese, two Portuguese, one Ger- 
man, eleven American-Hawaiians, nine 
Chinese-Hawatians. There is a hopeful 
as well as a pathetic aspect to such 
facts,—pathetic because of the neces- 
sarily limited religious instruction which 
some of the races among us absorb in 
a language not their vernacular; and 
hopeful because, after all, so much is ab- 
sorbed and: such splendid results in 
Christian fellowship are produced. 


have been well attended. | 


The quarter has been one of intense 
excitement among the Chinese residents 
here. It has afforded opportunity for the 
expression of sympathy that have re- 
vealed: new avenues of access to those 
who are working among them. This ex- 
citement has naturally caused some un- 
rest among our workers, and has de- 
veloped some opposition to our Christian 
religion, as reported by one of our work- 
ers, on the part of some adherents to the 
old dynasty, on the score that it was the 
Christian religion which was responsible 


- for the downfall of the monarchy! 


While not properly coming within the 
range of this quarterly report, it will not 
be amiss in this connection to refer to 
three projects that had their inception 
during the past quarter, but have been 
put into effect more recently. I refer to 
the Sunday morning services in the 
Knights of Pythias hall under Mr. Akai- 


ko Akana, which promise to meet a long 


felt want; the printing of a four page 
English supplement to the Ka Hoaloha 
which is being received with much favor ; 
and the issuing of a special ministers’ 
quarterly to be known as Ke Kahunaao, 
designed to furnish our Hawaiian min- 
isters with stimulating and suggestive 
material for their work. —W. B. O. 
eS 
My Brother’s Keeper. 


A man, who, after forfeiting all that 
the soul holds most dear, his faith in 
God, the respect of his father and his 
friends, the opportunity to work and to 
achieve, to live cleanly and sanely, laid a 
day and a night in a. Brazilian forest, 
fighting the heat and fever, tortured with 
insects, sunk in muck to his waist to 
await the unfolding of a rare and ex- 
quisite lily the natives had told him of— 
a paradox in human nature surely. 

Such a character as this, possessing 
virile strength, a masterful mind, yet 
repulsive in its grotesqueness and almost 
demon-like in its desire to trammel the 
rich and smug “the cozy cat by the 
fire’—dominates Charles Tenny Jack- 
son’s latest book, “My Brother’s Keeper.” 

The story is unusual in some respects, 
and while its force lies in the portrayal 
of human weaknesses,—a many sided 
character study as it were,—rather than 
in the development of the plot, it is a 
story which grips the heart and holds 
the interest of the reader to the end. 
While appealing with special force to 
those interested in sociological questions, 
the story will be read with interest by 
those who have no desire to delve under 
the surface. “My Brother’s Keeper” is 
equal in every way to its much talked of 
predecessor, “The Day of Souls.” Anti- 
cipating a brisk sale, the Crossroads 
Bookshop, Young Hotel Bldg., has re- 
cently received a number of copies. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
January 21 to February 20, 1912. 
Ast Bu Ci: ME MSR nt ee $. 179.25 
A. ME. As. octane otee see eee Fee 2,052.85 
Chinese’ ‘W Orks 0:6 sie ture eee 64.55 
Wd.—-Socials n= ace eee 50.00 
Rriend "15, oo eee eee 410.20 
Géneral Finn). 22:82 Gek. ei ee 4.00 
Hawaii|/General Fund ...:0.5.5..04. 7.45 
Hoaloha, 3. denkeen noe hee 210.44 
Invested Mum (Ses... 1,050.50 
Japanese Com. ‘Spec. Fund. 21.00 
Japaneses WOR AGA, nein ote 100.90 
Kakaako: Chureh Const.........5... }600.00 
Kalihi Settlement) <0. to0 erie orun 280.80 
Kalihi New Prop. Fund. .........-% 5.00 
Maui Aid Association: 5.00... cise « 200.00 
Naui: General Pund V2.4 bes ee 109.60 
Oahu ;GeneralsBund 2s: 2. 4.55 . sya 1,768 .25 
Office: Wixpensea. scar. +..cre sir eee 2.00 
Palama, Settlement. <p acme ee eee 75.00 
TOTO ee eR ante I Renny Cree a 14.50 
$7,205.69 
EXPENDITURES. 
see Settlemeént.3:)..c(.5 53% «0 $ 75.00 
Central, Kona, Settlement. : on.%. st 25.00 
CihineseewOlk= ea ee ree 3: %eb0) 
SUL KISES hityers Go cago 6 See 636.00 
643.50 
ee BOCIAL .dricpeee, Rosas HERONS eee 150.00 
Mng. Port. WOR io et -9 92.50 
Salaries ots see see 897.00 
———— 6438.50 
Firiendh cpt 2. te scOn a iecene. ae 85.90 
GeneraliMund=< 2... )-ceaseene ¢ $ 15.65 
Salaries ik Je.-2 See Peace 612.00 
627.65 
Hawaii General Fund ............. 15.00 
Flaw Diiwork:jic24 Geen deo. $ 27.50 
Sallantesschhes aaiee eee 573.90 
: 601.40 
Hoglonar. op ces t ur malas. (97 2380 
TVCETPTOPSLCY =; sea a eee 46.00 
Tnterest Le AP SA ee ae ee 2.44 
dnvestedsiumi s 37 fe <2 \.cherne eee ener 20.00 
Japanese Com. Spec. Fund......... 8.00 
Japanese Work .......... 168.35 
*S Salavies Faucet caesar 962.00 
1,130.35 
Kakaako Chureh construction......° 450.00 
Kalihi New Prop.Punde 2). =, W1.05 250.00 
Kalihi, Settlement «..5. .casee.0s-> 210.25 
Kohala Girls’ School—Salaries.... 140.00 
Nuuanu Chureh construction....... 45.00 
Oirice™ Hx pie ee atc te teen nee 103.50 
Palama Sethlementlstn wtewien ase ee 217.00 
Preachers’ Training Fund.......... 130.35 
TOMO scsdeieyc eee ocean oe ache Sac eemeemameer 36.00 
Waiakea Settlement .............. 75.00 
$6,134.14 
Mxcess of Receipts over Expendi- 
GUPOS Macaca oe ae ea $1,071.55 
Overdraft. at the Bank .....5...... $2,226.46 


s 
A Correction. 


The article in the February FRIEND 
entitled “CORNERSTONE IS Lartb” was, by 
mistake, inserted over the initials of the 
President of the College of Hawaii. The 
article was contributed by Prof. W. A. 
Bryan, and while giving the credit of 
the article to his pen we would call at- 
tention to the fact that with its fine 
vision of the future of the College of Ha- 
waii, it is worthy of a second perusal. 
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.and language of the people. 


Central Union News 


Missionary Dramatization. 


| FRc icy the custom of the past 
few years Central Union has just 
devoted an entire month to a special mis- 
sionary study. Four programs issued by 
the American Board and. based, upon 
Sherwood Eddy’s most excellent book, 
“India Awakening,” were faithfully car- 
ried out on four successive Wednesday 
evenings and gave us four of the most 
interesting and_ effective 
meetings we have ever had. 

Program One was entitled “American 
Tourists in India.” A group of seven 
people, five gentlemen and -two ladies, 
who were supposed to have just com- 
pleted a tour through India, reported 
their trip to the friends who constituted 
the audience that evening. Mr. Ebersole, 
the leader of the party, outlined the 
shortest route to India and spoke of 
the . geography, topography, climate, 
scenery and general physical character- 
istics as they would impress one who 
visited the country for the first time. 
Mr. J. E. Higgins drew some interesting 
contrasts between India and America in 
respect to patriotism, intercommunica- 
tion, population, conservatism, illiteracy, 
Mr. James 
A. Rath, who could really speak from 
first hand knowledge, having lived half 
his life in India, spoke of the Caste sys- 
tem as the greatest hindrance to all Chris- 
tian work. 

Miss Alice Knapp told of the terrible 
poverty which exists in many parts of 
India, giving concrete instances as tho 
she had actually seen them of the suff- 
ering that is constantly going on for 
lack even of enough food to keep the 
poorest alive. The baneful results of 


the heathen religions which prevail in 
India were strikingly presented by Mr. 
Paul Super. He emphasized the point 
that Hinduism not only countenances, 
but fosters immorality and superstition, 
and that whatever of moral reforms it 
has have all sprung from contact with 
Christian . civilization. _Mrs. W.. A. 
Bowen described very vividly several 
Hindu Festivals which the party was 
supposed to have seen. 


missionary 


Rev. F. S. Scudder, who has himself 
visited the mission fields of Southern 
India, closed the program with a most 
interesting account of the life and work 
of the average missionary in a Mission 
Station in that country. } 

Program Two, which was presented on 
the second Wednesday evening in ‘the 
month, represented a “Council at: the 
Front.” A conference of missionaries in 
India met to consider the problems of 
their. work. The» seven missionaries 
present were Rev. William O. Ballen- 
tyne, M. D., of Rahauri; Rev. Dr. R.A. 
Hume of Ahmednagar ; Frank Van 
Allen, M.D., of Madura; Rev. J.P. 
Jones of Pasumalai; Robert E. Hume, 
Ph. D., of Bombay; William E. Hitch- 
cock of Valvittiturai, and Rev. Dr. James 
E. Tracy of Periakulam. The gentlemen 
who most ably impersonated them were 
Professor C. G. Collais, Mr. D. L:. With- 
ington, Dr. J. T. Gulick, Mr. W. R. 
Castle, PRERT ALOT, Griffiths, Rev. J. P. 
Erdman and Rev. William B. Oleson. 
And the problems which they discussed 
included “The Difficulties and Hind- 
rances to Christianity growing out of the 
Anti-Foreign Movement,” “The Remark- 
able Awakening which is now taking 
place in India as indeed throughout the 
entire Orient,” “The Advantages and 
disadvantages of the Mass Movements” 
and “The Caste Problem as it touches the 
work of every Missionary.” rt RY 


Program Three was perhaps the most 
dramatic. Four young Hindu Students 
and four representative Hindu women 
were present in costume to plead thé 
cause of their respective classes for thé 
Million Dollars which supposedly had 
been left to the American Board for 
Mission work in India. The entire con- 
gregation was asked to imagine itself 
the Foreign Mission Board called to- 
gether to decide whether the gift should 
be devoted to work among the students of 
India or for the uplift of the women of 
India. The speakers all entered so earn- 
estly into the discussion and pleaded so 
ably for their cause that it was very dif- 
ficult for the audience to decide which 
side should receive the gift. Although 
the women received the larger vote there 
were many who would have preferred to 
divide the gift evenly and appropriate 
half to each. Those who took the dif- 
ferent parts and the characters which 
they impersonated were as follows: 
Students— : 

Ruthnal Swami......... Mr. R. B. Cross” 


Sivagunagi Prasab.....Mr. C. F. Loomis ~ 
Sanasivi Chariar...Mr. H. W. Robinson 


Bapubendranath Bannerji..E. T. Chase 
Women Speakers— ae 
Miss Nurmahal..... Miss F. Dillingham. 
Miss Kadeja........ Miss Louise Gulick | 


Pandita Ramabai.Miss Mabel E. Bosher _ 
Mrs. Chundra Lela. .Miss Jessie C. Shaw ~ 


~~“ 
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' Program Four consisted of a meeting 
of missionaries with a committee of the 
American Board. Five missionaries hay- 
ing come to America from India plead 
with the committee to give them large 
reinforcements to meet more adequately 
the needs of their several fields. The dis- 
cussion was quite informal, the Board 
members asking questions and the differ- 
ent missionaries answering in brief state- 
ments showing the methods employed for 
the Christianization of India, the grow- 
ing disposition on the part of the native 
churches to support themselves, and the 
splendid heroism exhibited by many na- 
tive Christians. The climax of the meet- 


ing came when one of the missionaries 


requested permission to read a letter 
from a friend of hers, an aged mission- 
ary, who out of the loneliness and leavi- 
ness of heart writes of the heavy bur- 
dens he has so long been carrying with 
no prospect of it growing lighter. “I 
am tired, | am tired, of carrying this 
burden,” he writes, “and if it were not 
for the Master, who in the cool of the 
day walks beside me, (and I can see the 
print of the nails and the wounds he 
bears and hear his voice )—if it were not 
for him, I should feel like quitting and 
giving it up.” The meeting closed with 
a strong appeal from the leader for more 
of the sacrifiicial spirit in the home 
church to meet the heroism on the part 
of hundreds of missionaries at the front. 

The five missionaries impersonated 


were: 
Rey. Henry G. Bissell of Ahmednagar. . 
po 3 ee Prof. Chas T. Fitts 


Hon. P. C. Jones, Corporate Member of 
the Board. 

Rey. William B. Oleson, Corporate Mem- 
ber, and Mr, W. A. Bowen, Agent of 
the Board. 


Of the three Annual Missionary Series 
which Central Union has now put on this 
one has been far ahead of those which 
preceded it, both in method of presenta- 
tion and in subject matter. Thirty differ- 
ent individuals participated in the four 
different programs and the Parish House 
was well filled each time with those of 
our people who appreciate an interesting 
and up-to-date missionary presentation. 
Those who took part or attended have 
been given a new and more intelligent in- 
terest in this great Mission field and its 
tremendous problems. 

af 


Christian Endeavor. 
The new style of meeting which has 


been adopted this year is working out 
very successfully, both in numbers in at- 
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tendance and in the real interest mani- 
fested. The missionary meetings deal 
with living heroes, rather than with for- 
iner soldiers of the cross. Last month 
we had an inspiring evening with Jane 
Addams, and on the last Sunday in 
February we will consider Dr. Greenfell 
and his work in Labrador. On two oc- 
casions an especially large number of 
sailors have been with us—once when the 
Christian Endeavor Society of the South 
Dakota led the meeting, and again when 
there was a debate on the possibility of 
abolishing war. LEighty-three persons 
were in attendance that night. The men 
from the fleet are always welcome. 

On the second Sunday night of each 
month Mr. Stanley Livingston leads a 
service of song. 

Miss Peterson, at the head of the 
social work, was very busy in January. 
Three tramps, a kitchen shower for Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren and a farewell party 
for Mr. and Mrs. Ewing all took place 
last month. The good work is being con- 
tinued in February. 

Three new members joined the society 
on February 11. 

& 


Popular Sunday Evenings. 


The second month of the Popular Sun- 
day Evening have been even more suc- 
cessful than the first. The attendance 
has been large on the four Sunday even- 
ings. 

February 4. Laymen’s Night—Mr. H. 
O. Emmons, chief yeoman U.S. S. West 
Virginia, gave a stirring address on the 
saloon problem, taking for his subject, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 

February 11. Young Peoples Night— 
McKinley High School was present by 
special invitation and the address by Dr. 
Scudder on Abraham Lincoln was cer- 
tainly an inspiration to every young per- 
son present that night. 

February 18. Sacred Musicale—The 
church quartet rendered a most excellent 
program to a large and appreciative 
audience. 

February 25. Tissot’s Pictures-——The 
slides for the second lecture were secured 
from Mr. William Raw of Philadelphia 
and were very far superior to anything 
we have had yet. This series is attract- 
ing wide and favorable attention. 


Ms 
World Book of Temperance. 


In many books with a hopeful title, 
one wearies of looking for any helpful 
suggestions on the subject of Temper- 
ance. Not so with this book; at first 


sight one realizes that for interesting in-- 


formation, telling illustrations and quo- 
tations, this is a mine of good things for 
the Sunday School teacher, the temper- 


ance worker and any one who wishes to 
line up in any way as an advocate of a 
temperate life. Prepared by Dr. and 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts and published by 
The International Reform Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. Price, $1.00; cloth. 


MRS. 


ELLEN WEAVER. 


Mrs. Ellen Armstrong Weaver and 
Lunalilo Home—An Appre- 


ciation. 


NS my way across the beat- 
tiful grounds surrounding Luna- 
lilo Home, I came suddenly upon a dis- 
heveled Hawaiian woman lying at full 
length in the grass. Startled at my ap- 
proach, the unfortunate creature sprang 
to her feet with the agility of a fright- 
ened animal, and gathering her skirts 
about her as if for better protection, 
scooted across the grass, giving vent as 
she went to a strange cackling laugh, 
murthless and high pitched. Turning to 
catch a glimpse of her disappearing fig- 
ure, Solomon’s words recurred to me 
with striking force, “as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of 
fools.” 

Indoors, where, thru the courtesy of 
Mrs. Ellen Armstrong Weaver, a woman 
of rare intellectual attainments, who. in 
the capacity of superintendent has de- 
voted her past ten years to the needs of 
infirm and destitute Hawaiians, I was 
given a brief glimpse into the life of the 
institution, | found four others of feeble 
mind, their glum countenances and silent 
broodings in striking contrast to the 
boisterous mirth of the uncanny creature 
on the lawn. In addition to these, the 
inmates include a number of paralytics, 
two men with missing legs, three who 
have lost their eyesight and either a leg 
or an arm in blasting for fish, and an 
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assorted array of human drift wook in 
various stages of wreckage. 

To. deal intelligently with this hetero- 
geneous mass of humanity, to understand 
the primitive insticts of the people, to be 
both providence ‘and conscience, and 
above all to be master of every situation 
without the forfeiture of either dignity 
or the esthetic side of her nature, have 
required of the superintendent not only 
intelligence in a marked degree, a deep 
religious intuition and training, but cul- 
ture such as is given only a favored few 
to possess. Those who have openly mar- 
veled that a woman of Mrs. Weaver’s 
mental and social attainments should 
throw heart and soul into a work of this 
character, making her home among thie 
inmates and giving almost her entire time 
to a task where her aboundant talents 
were counted superfluous, have been 
silenced by the quiet dignity of her man- 
ner and the evident earnestness that in- 
spires her life. The daughter of pioneer 
missionaries—the Rev. Richard Arm- 
strong and Mrs. Clarissa Armstrong, 
whose names are inseparably connected 
with the early life of Hawaii, and a 
sister of General S. C. Armstrong, the 
founder of Hampton Institute and the 
discoverer of Booker T. Washington, 
Mrs. Weaver inherits the lofty inspira- 
tions which dominated the lives of her 
family. These traits, together with un- 
usual advantages of travel, combine in 
producing rare efficiency. 

When Rey. William Richards, another 
of the esteemed early missionaries, died, 
Mrs. Weaver’s father was called from 
the pastorate of Kawaiho church to take 
his place as minister of public instruction, 
serving faithfully in this capacity until 
his death. Her mother is said by those 
who have vivid recollections of her won- 
derful influence in early days, to have 
been a woman of exceptional force of 
character. The family was large and 
each child was blessed with marked in- 
dividuality. Mrs. Weaver as a young 
woman, lived in a world of romance, her 
ideals and views of life being far in ad- 
vance of those of most girls of similar 
age. A certain picquancy of manner is 
retained to this day, the stranger meet- 
ing her for the first time being impressed 
with the charm of an effervescent hope- 
ful nature combined with the mature 
judgment of later years. 

Mrs, Weaver’s early education was ac- 
quired at Oahu College. While still a 
young. woman she went to the States, 
later marrying a man of wealth and cul- 
ture. A period devoted to foreign travel 
followed. The couple visited the chief 
places of historic interest in the Old 
World, and as this was a somewhat re- 
markable advantage in those days, Mrs, 
Weaver was induced to lecture upon her 


return to California. She assumed the 
duties attendant upon a public life as a 
woman of wealth and leisure and easily 
became one of the leading educational 
forces in California’s early history. 

Years later, when reverses of fortune 
were met, she occupied a unique position 
as superintendent of the county and city 
almshouse in San Francisco, her husband 
assuming the managership. Some time 
after Mr. and Mrs. Weaver returned to 
Honolulu, where Mr. Weaver died. 

Mrs. Weaver’s wonderful insight into 
the philosopliies of life, her sererfe and 
broadminded religious views, her love of 
the beautiful, her mental attainments, at- 
tractive personality and devotion to her 
work, are qualities which make her 
worthy of the close ties which bound her 
during her brother’s life to a man who 
has been called the greatest American 
since Lincoln. She is just now preparing 
to take an extended eastern trip, her 
resignation having been tendered to the 
trustees of Lunalilo Home, and her book- 
ing having been made for the twenty- 
third of April. Her mission will be three- 
fold; first to catch the thrill of the work 
at Hampton where her brother’s heart 
was enshrined ; second to take her grand- 
son to her daughter, Mrs. Morgan H. 
Jones in Hudson, N. Y., and third to in- 
dulge in a much needed rest. Her place 
in Lunalilo Home will never be filled, as 
she has not only been its backbone for ten 
years, but the inspiration for its happy 
and successful development. 

Lunalilo Home was founded many 
years ago by King Lunalilo as an insti- 
tution for infirm and needy Hawaiians, 
and has ever had as its high mission to 
guide the steps of old age and decrepti- 
tude, care for the sick and dying, feed 
and clothe the needy and uplift the fallen. 
Working on Booker T. Washington’s 
theory that a down-trodden race shouid 
be taught to dignify itself, and also on 
the truth of the old proverb to the effect 
that an old branch will break if you at- 
tempt to bend it, Mrs. Weaver has not 
insisted upon too exalted or difficult pro- 
gram of daily life for the inmates. The 
home maintains an atmosphere that is 
essentially Hawaiian, and every ideal of 
the race, if it be pure and clean, is strictly 
adhered to. 

The dining room perhaps best 
illustrates this. The daily menus, 
consisting chiefly of fish, poi and other 
characteristic articles of food, together 
with milk and other nourishing diet, are 
served on tables covered with white oil- 
cloth. Knives, forks and spoons are pro- 
vided, but as there is no one near to de- 
ride, or to offer criticism, these are not 
always used. 

In the bedrooms fresh air and 
cleanliness are insisted upon, and in 


a number of instances some simple deco- 
rative plan is followed. It is interesting 
to note that these attempts at beautify- 
ing manifest themselves only after the in- 
mates have been at the home for an ex- 
tended period and their attitude toward 
Mrs. Weaver’s gozy parlor, with its 
books, pictures and fresh flowers has 
changed from silent awe to spoken ad- 
miration. The beds are three-quarter 
white iron structures, but in a number of 
instances the mattresses are arranged on 
the floor for the comfort of the paralysed 
and infirm. Fresh air and recreation are 
taken on the wide porches and on the 
erounds.. An abundance of neat and 
sanitary clothing is provided. 

Upon the advice of the trustees, this 
general working plan will be followed by 
Mrs. Weaver’s successor. —E. V. W. 
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af WHAT SEEK YE? 

aM 

& ifs 

“& O Jesus, I would seek Thee 

& Not for the place of power, 

.& Nor e’en to sit at Thy right hand 
% In Thy triumphant hour; 

.& But in quiet upper room, 

“& When gathered with Thine own, 
% I would recline at Thy dear side 
-~ And joy in Thee alone. 

ae 

a I, 

“& I would be pure, O Master, 


As Thou art pure in heart; 

A character like unto Thine, 

Perfect in every part, 

Is the longing of my soul: 

Yet this is not the first 

Nor chiefest thought that moves my 
will; 

’Tis for Thy love I thirst. 


VW. 
I crave, O Lord, Thy comrades 
To be mine own friends true: 
Within the innermost circle 
I would be numbered too: 
But not e’en their blest friendship 
Is the dearest wish of life, 
The prize I most desire is Thou, 
Thou, goal of all my strife. 


IV. 
The work Thou givest stirreth 
My will to utmost aim, 
Setteth the deep enthusiasms 
Within my soul aflame 
Perforce to read the ideal 
Thou cherishest for me; 
I love the toil, welcome the stress, 
Because ’tis all for Thee. 
—DOREMUS SCUDDER. 
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The Island Association of Hawaii 
meets at Hilo, March 13-16; that of 
Maui is at Lahaina, March 20-22. The 
Associations of Oahu and Kauai meet in 
April, date to be announced later. 
4 ‘ 


“Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
4 5 


Hitch your wagon to the old horse, if 
no star is handy. 


| 
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One Thousand Membership. 


ANUARY  3lst, the Association 
reached the goal of one thousand 


membership. In fact it a little more than 
reached it, for with eighty-seven business 
men, seven hundred and fourteen seniors 
and two hundred and sixteen boys in the 
membership the total made one thousand 
and seventeen. To celebrate this event a 
round-up of the members was held in 
the Association building February 15th, 
and Mr. A. E, Larimer, who has charge 
of the membership work, was presented 
with a handsome gold watch fob as a 
token of the achievement, which was 
largely his. Hon Ed. Towse, chairman 
of the Membership Committee, made the 
presentation speech. The meeting was 
an enthusiastic one. Other features of 
the entertainment were music by Ernest 
Kaai and his quartet, W. A. Love, and 
Reynold McGrew, and talks by General 
Secretary George Gleason of the Osaka 
Y. M. C. A., and General Secretary 
Super of the Honolulu Association. 


ot 
Strong Education Work. : 


The educational work going on in the 
building this year is of a solid and satis- 
factory nature. The students are study- 
ing the following subjects: Arithmetic, 


+s 4 Men Working for Men 


PAUL SUPER 


KAULAWELA BOYS’ CLUB. 
Junior Division, Feb. 8, 1912. 


18 men; English, 35; Mechanical Draw- 
ing, 15; Shorthand, 28; Typewriting, 46; 
Advanced Mathematics, 13; Bookkeep- 
ing, 61; Investments, 11; Show Card 
Writing, +; Machine Shop Apprentice 
Course, 10; Employed Boys, Group 
Course; "379 Craitsmen’s Clab, 20.) All 
the large classes find it necessary to meet 
in two or three divisions. The total en- 
rollment is 233 different men and boys, 
some of whom are enrolled in two or 
three courses. The attendance is better 
this year than it has even been and high 
grade work is being done. 
& 
Boys’ Work Growing. 


No department of the Association is 
making more satisfactory progress than 
the Boys’ Department. This department 
carries on work not only in the Associa- 
tion building for preparatory students, 
grammar school students and working 
boys, but also conducts boys’ clubs in dif- 
ferent sections of the city. The clubs at 
Kakaako and Kaulawela are entirely 
under the direction of the Association, 
while considerable help is given to the 
boys working at the MacKenzie Mission. 
The boys of the Hui Pauahi, an Oahu 
College Organization, are helping the 
Association in the work of the Kakaako 
Club; thus not only the more privileged 


boys of the city but street boys, boot- 
blacks, and news boys are being helped 
by this department. Its work has grown 
to such an extent that it has been neces- 
sary to add several men. A. M. Mc- 
Clure, recently with the Hilo Boarding 
School, has been added to the office force. 
R. M. Cross, at present with Mills 
School, joins the force in July, and a 
Boys’ Work Physical Director is now be- 
ing 


g sought in the States. 
a 
Newcomers. 


Young men just arriving in the city 
are attracted by the handsome new Asso- 
ciation building and are then invited to 
the meetings of the Newcomers’ Club. 
This meets every Sunday afternoon at 
4:50. .After the concert in the lobby, 
forty or fifty men attend the meetings 
and are led in a discussion of Life Pro- 
blems by Professor Collais of Kame- 
hameha Schools. After the discussion 
the men have supper together in the cafe- 
teria, where short talks are made and 
the newcomers introduced. This is one 
of the best features of the Association 
work at the present time. 

af 
A Few Instances. 


Instances of the way in which the 
Association serves men could be told in 
considerable number. A few will suffice: 

A young man of sixteen had been 
drifting away from home and church in- 
fluences. His mother asked the co-opera- 
tion of the Association in helping kcep 
him on the right track, which co-opera- 
tion was gladly rendered. The desired 
change in the boy’s manner of life took 
place and a recent message of thanks 
from the boy’s mother indicted that the 
co-operation had been effective. 

A young married man was recently dis- 
charged from jail, with no business pros- 
pects, but with firm determination to lead 
a radically different life from that which 
had resulted in his incarceration. The 
Association was interested in the man, 
and work was given him, enabling him to 
rehabilitate himself, both financially and 
morally. He is now engaged in trying to 
win other men to the Christian life which 
he himself has just recently begun. 

A young man dropped into the Asso- 
ciation building to engage a room in the 
dormitory. While talking to the Secre- 
tary at the counter, the pastor of one of 
the local churches came up. The young 
man had said he was not a member of 
any church, but seemed to be interested 
in and not averse to church work. He 
was introduced to the pastor, who at once 
took him along with him to a church 
service. 

Thus in many ways the Association is 
proving a vital factor in the work of 
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building up young men and proving its 
claim to the title “A Character Factory.” 
% 


The Church and Social Problems. 


\ few weeks ago the General Secre- 
tary of the Association had the privilege 
of leading a discussion on the above 
topic. Those interested were a group of 
some twenty young business and pro- 
fessional men, all but one or two of 
whom were college men—several men of 
more than one degree. After presenting 
the social problems which confront the 
church and outlining what the church’s 
attitude might be toward these problenis, 
the men were asked to express their opin- 
ion pro or con. It was interesting to 
note that the large majority of the men 
thought that the church as an organiza- 
tion should not undertake the solution 
of social problems through its own ma- 
chinery. The general opinion was that 
the pastors of the churches should call 
the attention of their congregations to 
these problems, inspire capable and 
trained men to take them up and de- 
velop special machinery for the effecting 
of social changes. It was not felt that 
the pastor of the church should be the 
leader in bringing about social changes. 
The majority of the men felt that he 
should inspire such leadership in his con- 
eregation. 

& 
Japanese Y. M. C. A. 


The latest addition to the Association 
forces in Honolulu is Mr. M. Matsuzawa, 
who comes to the city to develop Asso- 
ciation work among the thousands of 
Japanese in these Islands. He is a man 
of fine family, well educated, and has re- 
ceived special training in Association 
work. There is a great field for a Jap- 
anese Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and Mr. Matsuzawa faces a splendid 
and attractive opportunity. 


st 
For Those Who Pray. 


The following Prayer Cycle has been 
issued by the Christian Extension Move- 
ment, and sent to the members of the five 
Fnglish-speaking Protestant Churches in 
Honolulu. It is printed here for those 
who are outside Honolulu, or not mem- 
bers of one of the five churches, who 
would like to add their prayers for a re- 
vival of religion in Honolulu: 


Pd 
Cycle of Prayer. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN EXTENSION 


MENT IN HONOLULU 


. I exhort, therefore, first of 
all, that supplications, pray- 


MOV E- 


The Cali 


ers, intercessions, thanks- 
givings, be made for all 
men. “al Times 2:1. 


The Cenditions. Whatsoever we ask, we re- 
ceive of Him, because we 
keep His commandments, 
and‘do the things that are 
pleasing in His Sight. I 
JOHN 3:22. Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name, that 
will I do. JOHN 14:13. 


Able .to do exceedingly 
abundantly above all that 
“we ask or think. EPH. 3:20. 
See ROM. 8:32. 

ed 


Pray 


The Assurance, 


Sunday . That the committees may plan 
and execute a campaign that 
will win many people to Jesus 


Christ. 


WOT lets acest ie % occas eames Ts hot Sane 

. That the right speaker may be 
chosen for each meeting, and all 
the speakers led of God in their 
part in the Campaign. 


Tuesday . 


OVS hace eee ae Te Io se LOL ame NS otters ols 
That much personal work: may 
be done that will be blessed in 
leading people to become Chris- 
tains. 

BOD. ga tavies (1 ERs woe 
That the Spirit of God may work 
in the hearts of men bringing 
conviction of sin and of need of 
Christ. : 


Wednesday 


Thursday . 


ROR: rete teyiay Sica la: ones sheheweyanece iateReies kate 


Thanksgiving for this Move- 
ment. For the inter-churech co- 
operation it expresses, and the 
opportunities it affords. 


Friday 


TOP pe Modems cy telcus aus laceunis citar teverar otek 


That this Movement may fulfill 
its mission, and result in an 
awakened spiritual conscious- 
ness throughout the community. 


TROPA Sar Rte Nes hep tite see Re ee 

I will pray for the Christian Extension 

Movement using the above Cycle of Prayer. I 

will also pray for at least one unconverted 

person by name each day, inserting the name 
above after “Tor.” 

Sign here 


Saturday 


RED BUTLER, who will conduct the 

musical part of the Christian Exten- 
sion Movement. Mr. Butler is now en 
route to Honolulu, having sailed from 
San Francisco on the Siberia, March 5. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT. 


Japanese Christian Boarding School, 
July Ist to December 31st, 1911. 


E find a difficulty in meeting ex- 

penses the last six months of the 
year, owing to the fact that the pay 
students return to their homes for the 
vacation months, while those we support 
remain with us during the summer. We 
are pleased to state that this year the de- 
ficit is less than usual, owing to the gen- 
erous assistance of kind friends. We 
wish to express our very sincere thanks 
to these friends. 

As there are many children in our 
neighborhood, and as the kindergarten is 
at a distance, too far for them to attend 
it, we are urged by the parents to start a 
kindergarten in connection with our 
work. We certainly think there is a 
great need for one in this locality. The 
vacant lot next to our home would be a 
good location and would also serve as a 
play-ground for our little folks. If the 
land can be obtained the expenses of 
erecting the building will be met by our 
countrymen. We earnestly pray that our 
kind friends will consider this and help 
us to realize our desire. 

The Semi-Annual Financial report is 
herewith submitted : 


‘SEMI-ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT. | 


July 1st to Dec. 31, 1911. 


RECEIPTS. 

Castle Trust. je.ctceu 0. one $ 150.00 

do (for family board) 150.00 
Hawaiian Board ........ 60.00 
Mrs. J. B. Atherton..... 50.00 
Mr Rs Cs Atherton... 22.2 25.00 
MrS! Ms Damon'..... ac 25.00 
Mr. A. F. Schaefer...... 25.00 
Alexander Baldwin 100.00 


Mr. and Mrs. T. Richards 25.00 


Mr. W. R:i@astles...... 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Wes- 
LOnVelt- ee 5G essence tier 25.00 
BOargers esis ve ene eee 334.50 
FLOUEI Ss oriescnav- octane eee $1,019.50 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Rice and: bread. 3... ese $ 297.80 
Groceries! (5.4 seen eee 532.50 
HOU KS] Seeo irene AeA eo ot ait 42.00 
vvages—Cook and gen- 
Cla servant ances 112.00 
WidS DIN 0. ios meen ah 51.55 
Minor expenses ........ 56.75 
House repairing ...... 31755 
TROUANS od. Werte ec cecaae $1,124.15 
WERICIt SS. cote $ 104.65 


—T. Okumura. 
a 

At an inquest a doctor once stated 
that “two of the deceased’s injuries 
were fatal, but fortunately the others 
were not.” An Irish paper goes one 
better and describes how a “deaf man 
was run down by a train and killed. He 
was injured in a similar way some years 
ago.” . 
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Some of the Imme- 


Some of the Imme- 
diate Results. 


A more enlightened 
public and a correspond- 
ing desire to remedy, 
as fat as possible, the | 
tenement evil. 
_A greater pride in the | 
educational and religious 
institutions of the city 
inspired by the exhibits. | 

Serious consideration 
of the matter of bring- 
ing a trained sociologist 
here to co-operate with 
the workers at Palama. 

Scheme to make the | 
Public Welfare Exhibit | 
an annual event as far 


as the conferences are 
concerned. 
Mr. Rath delegated 


by the closing confer- 
ence to present the mat- = = 


A PALAMA TENEMENT. 


Judge W. L. Whitney is authority for the statement that such housing con- 
ditions as these are at the root of Honolulu’s Juvenile Crime. | 


ter of co-operative philanthrophy to the 
Chamber of Commerce. This will be ac- 
complished through a resolution signed 
by Governor Frear for a special meeting 
of that body in the near future. 

Adoption of a new slogan 
Honolulu.” 


“Know 


UCH enthusiastic space has been 

devoted by the daily press during 
the past ten days to the PUBLIC WEL- 
PARE EXHIBIT arranged by Mr. J. A. 
Rath and his able corps of assistants, 
Mr. W. Spencer Bowen, Miss Fisher and 
Miss Warne, conducted at Palama begin- 
ning Monday, February 26 and coming 
to a close Friday evening, March 1. The 
affair, the first in the history of the ter- 
fitory, is generally believed to mark a 
new epoch in charitable work, resulting 
not only in improve physical, moral and 
social conditions for the poor and ignor- 
ant, but a more systematic endeavor, a 
closer sympathy and a greater brother- 


hood. 


Judge S. B. Dole, who formally opened 
the program of conferences, struck the 
keynote of the mighty effort put forth by 
the Palama workers and those outside 
the institution who contributed to the 
exhibit booths, when he said, “We have 
got to learn how to live.” Thus the chief 
purpose of the exhibit, and it is indeed 


| | diate Needs which 
| the Conference 
| Disclosed. 


‘Funds to increase the 
scope of the work at the 
Day Camp. 

Settlement house to 
serve as the permanent 
home of the head work- 


| er and some of the 
| nurses. 
Day nursery where 


who are com- 
pelled to earn a liveli- 
hood may leave their 
children instead 
of at the mercy of the 
neighbors or 
the streets. 


mothers 


young 
alone in 


Some effort on be- 


half of discharged 


Program of Conference 


| 


Me a 
4% Tuesday—‘Juveniles”.Judge Whitney 
a4 Chairman, Hon. A. F. Judd. at 
4« Wednesday—Chairman...P. L. Horne .% 
& Papers by Miss Pope, Miss Knapp &% 
Me and others. BJ 
“& Thursday—Chairman.F. EH. Thompson 2% 
a4 Paper by Dr. Ramus.» Me 
4% Friday—Chairman..Hon. W. F. Frear 
st. Paper by Jas. A. Rath. Me 
a A 
2% Those Participating: : a 
uM College of Hawaii, Board of Health, .% 
“& Palama Settlement, Hawaiian Board, 
“& Kamehameha School, Kawaihao Sem- .% 
& inary, Mills Institute, Board of Educa- .& 
“& tion, Free Kindergarten and Chil- .% 
 drens’ Aid Society, Outdoor Circle, .% 
“&@ Kilohana Art League, Kaiulani Home, .% 
“8 Associated Charities, Childrens’ Hos- % 
& pital. & 
3G a 
a4 4 
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a satisfaction to find that they are also 
incorporated in the results, were to 
arouse public interest and to show each 
how. the other half lives. 


While a sympathetic understanding on 
the part of the enlightened population, 
and particularly that part which through 
its generous contributions assists in the 
organized crusade against filth, insani- 


prisoners. 


tary conditions and moral ruin, is most 
important, of equal, if not greater, 
necessity, is, the need for the education of 
those whose minds and bodies have been 
stunted through lifelong residence in the 
districts where God’s fresh air, never en- 
ters, where the mortality toll from tuber- 
culosis and other preventable diseases is 
appalling, and where those whose pinch- 
ed bodies survive, are morally deficient. 
By a somewhat remarkable coinci- 
dence, the anniversary of Mr. Rath’s 
seven years’ of settlement work in» this 
city fell upon March 1, on the evening of 
which he delivered a paper briefly stat- 
ing the need for co-operative philan- 
thropic work, outlining the methods of 
procedure in some of the large Eastern 
cities, notable among which is Cleveland, 
Ohio, and suggesting plans for local ap- 
plication. Strangely enough, or rather 
naturally enough, when one considers 
the modesty and impelliing desire of the 
man to accomplish results, Mr. Rath 
made no allusion whatever to what the 
settlement has accomplished during his 
regime. He chose to confine himself en- 
tirely to the needs of the hour, a broader, 
saner and a more thoroughly organized 
charitable machine. It is, nevertheless, 
a matter of record that since Mr. Rath 
became associated with Palama, its 
activities have more than trebled, and ‘in- 
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Dark rooms which 


never see the sunlight— jiteated on swampy ground below the street 
level on Liliha Street. 


stead of an institution with a_ highly 
commendable, but somewhat incoherent 
purpose, it has become a power in the 
community. 

His report at the annual meeting of 
the Settlement on the first evening of the 
exhibit, gave to the public a comprehen- 
sive idea of what was accomplished dur- 
ing the year just ended. During the 
twelve months the total number of pa- 
tients treated by the Settlement nurses 
and dispensaries was 11,062, representing 
7000 different individuals. Over eleven 
thousand different visits were made in 
connection with the treatments as well 
as 19,670 social calls paid by the nurses. 
The number of children treated was 
1603, and of babies 74, while 2765 bot- 
tles of milk were supplied from the milk 
depot. 

Ninety-four students were reached in 
the night: school, which had an average 
attendance of 44. The Japanese led with 
34 students, while there were one each 
of Russian and Hindu. The number of 
inspections made in public schools in the 
short time this system has been estab- 
lished was 9475. 

Further statistics, serving as a tribute 
to the efficiency and industry of the Set- 
tlement were made by President J. R. 
Galt, who during the course of an ad- 
dress on the opening night declared that 
80 per cent of all the cases of tuber- 
culosis which came to the notice of the 
Board of Health last year were reported 
by Palama nurses. 


Spread of Tuberculosis. 


Since annexation there were 3,398 
deaths in the territory, 80 per cent of 
which were preventable, making a total 
of 2500 unnecessary deaths at the rate of 
250 a year. These were some of the 
amazing statistics presented by the Hon. 
George R. Carter, who followed Mr. 
Galt. Mr. Carter compared the death 
rate resulting from the Great White 
Plague on the various islands of the 
group showing that fifty-one per cent of 
the deaths from this cause were within 
the limits of the city of Honolulu. 


He also made some interesting com- 
parisons between Hawaii's expenditures 
for leprosy and tuberculosis. With 68 
deaths from the former cause during the 
last year, he said, the government had 
appropriated $300,000 for the twelve 
months, with 382 deaths from tuber- 
culosis in the same time, only $52,000 had 
been appropriated. 


& 
Housing Conditions Emphasized. 


Directly responsible for this terrific 
spread of tuberculosis, which if allowed 
to continue, will according to a conserva- 
tive estimate double in five years, are the 
crowded tenement quarters where human 
beings with immortal souls are living in 
almost unthinkable filth and squallor. 
They are crowded into these disease and 
vice breeding quarters sometimes as 
many as five or six people sleeping in one 
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room, without ventilation and with no 
thought of privacy. 

The foul air breathed during the 
night is not purified by day, sometimes 
through ignorance or indifference, but 
more often because the construction of 
the rooms does not make it possible for 
sunlight to penetrate, or fresh air to 
sweeten. The passageways leading to 
these shambles are narrow, crooked and 
almost as dark and damp as the rooms 
themselves... Filled with debris, alive 
with roaches and other tropical vermin, 
they swarm with children, the mothers 
and fathers of the next generation. 


3 
Model Cottages. 


In happy contrast to conditions of this 
sort are the Palama and St. Elizabeth 
cottages, where for a nominal rent a 
family may live under sanitary condi- 
tions and in self-respecting privacy, and 
also the plans of the W. R. Castle cot- 
tages which were a feature of the ex- 
hibit. These cottages, eleven in all, are 
now in course of construction on Hotel 
street, back of the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association Homestead. They 
are to be four and six room structures 
with up-to-date plumbing, pleasant airy 
rooms, screened lanais and with an open 
court in the center to fill the need of a 
playground and recreation park. 

Another change in housing conditions 
which is given publicity in THe FRIEND 
for the first time, is contemplated by the 
Bishop Estate in the Kakaako district. 
Although it has not yet been decided just 
what the method of procedure will be, as 
fast as the leases on the present tenements 
expire they are cancelled. Meanwhile the 
Bishop estate is working out the problem 
of how they shall be replaced. Mr. 
Castle’s cottages are to be a Palama en- 
dowment.. The Bishop Estate plans are 
on a business basis with humanitarian in- 
terests. Both found their inspiration in 
Palama Settlement. 


& 
Noteworthy Exhibits. 


Emphasizing the importance of the 
Day Camp and its wonderful influence 
was a section of the exhibit room which 
was furnished as a model bedroom. Here 
was placed a map of the city, showing 
graphically by means of crimson tape and 
thumb tacks the thirty-eight sections or 
more of the city where its influence | 
have been felt and from which patients 
have come. The sanitary paper bags 
and napkins used at the camp for ex- 
pectoration, together with other interest- 
ing data, were included in this exhibit. 

In connection with the Board of 
Health exhibit was another map showing 
that 60 per cent of the tuberculosis cases 
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last year had their origin within a quart- 
er mile radius of Palama Settlement. 


a 
Other Exhibits. 


Besides the Day Camp and the Board 
of Health, the institutions contributing 
interesting exhibits were the Free Kin- 
dergarten Association, Kamehameha 
Schools, Mid Pacific Exhibit and Kawai- 
haw Seminary, the Public Schools, the 
Hawaiian Board, the Children’s Hospital, 
Kilohana Art League, the Normal School 
and the College of Hawaii. The last 
named institution has made a_ valiant 
fight for a pure milk supply. 


& 
Baby Booth Draws. 


While each had its message, the booth 
arranged by the Palama nurses and de- 
voted to the needs of the baby was par- 
ticularly magnetic to the crowds. The 
tenement mother learned a valuable les- 
son by a comparison of the right and 
wrong methods of feeding, clothing, etc. 
At the entrance to the booth was 
placed a glaring sign which read: 


360 babies die every hour; 
8640 every day; 
3,153,600 every year. 


An electric light in the center, which 
went out every ten seconds, emphasized 
most forcibly this alarming death rate, 
and blazoned in letters across the bottom 
were the words, “and one-half of these 
' deaths are preventable.”’ Local statistics 
were also represented showing that from 
1900 to 1908 1561 babies died between 
the ages of one and six months; 483 be- 
tween six and twelve months; and 687 
between the ages of one and five years, 
making a total of 2821 deaths of babies 
in Honolulu in eight years. 

a 


- The Conferences. 


The conferences were notable for their 
fearlessness, and those who heard Judge 
Whitney of the circuit and juvenile 
courts, particularly those who had 
studied the collection of tenement homes 
‘and districts shown in the Board of 
Health exhibit booth, felt that they had 
obtained a first-hand glimpse of condi- 
tions that they had not previously known 
existed. Judge Whitney chose as his sub- 
ject: “The Juvenile,” dividing his paper 
under six heads in which he treated the 
problem of the parent, the problem of 
environment; the problem of physical 
condition; that of education; of the 
grade of the offenses of juveniles, and of 
the laws. Each point was made logically, 
showing how the tenement is at the root 
of every evil. 
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A ministering angel at the Punchbowl dispensary. 


Mr. Rath Speaks. 


These conferences paved the way for 
Mr. Rath’s paper on the closing night 
of the exhibit. Representing as it did the 
viewpoint of a trained sociological work- 
er and a man in whom the community 
has a vast amount of confidence this 
paper elicited an unusual amount of dis- 
cussion, all of which was favorable to 
the proposition in hand, but which rep- 
resented enough individual ideas of de- 
velopment to make it decidedly worth 
while. 

After reviewing briefly the evolution 
of charity, Mr. Rath introduced the sub- 
jest nearest his heart as follows: 


“Tam concerned, however, chiefly with the 
co-operation among the philanthropic so- 
cieties here in Honolulu. We have not had 
this to any extent. We have failed to pat- 
tern after the chief industry of our Terri- 
tory and consequently our results have not 
been as large or good. There are three 
ways in which this co-operation may be 
brought about. First, it may be voluntary, 
secondly, by the social work of a city being 
co-ordinated through state boards of chari- 
ties, and thirdly, by those methods adopted 
by those who furnish the funds for the con- 
trol of philanthropic work. 

“Wehaveagreat many organizations and 
institutions in Honolulu doing many various 
kinds of work. The people of this city are 
called upon, as probably no other city of its 
size, to support these; they have a right to 
ask whether they are getting full return for 
the money they give. They have a right to 
know to what end they are working, just as 
they have a right to ask whether our meth- 
ods are best and the most efficient. 

“We need to adopt a slogan. I would sug- 
gest then, ‘Know Honolulu.’ Know the city 


we live in, ,the city in which we are rearing 
our children. It is pleasant to know about 
distant cities and ancient peoples, but why 
neglect our own city. Let us begin to study 
our own people and our conditions. The 
study should not only be of conditions but 
of the work that is already being done to 
meet those conditions. Is too much being 
done, as some assert, or too little? 5 

“To accomplish all this,” the speaker con- 
cluded, “will mean the expenditur2 of money 
brain and energy. Let us not forget, how- 
ever, that when the object is to raise the 
permanent conditions of a people small 
means do not merely produce small effects; 
they produce no effects at all. 


“Fellow workers and fellow citizens, what 
are we going to do about it?” 


Governor Frear, who was in the chair, 
invited discussion with the result that an 
animated exchange of ideas followed, 
ending in a resolution delegating Mr. 
Rath to present the matter of co-opera- 
tive philanthrophy to the Chamber of 
Commerce at a special meeting in the 
near future. 


Mr. Paul Super’s suggestion that the 
social reforms go hand in hand with th» 
Men and Religious Forward Movement 
was interesting, the chief objection being 
raised by Dr. D. S. Scudder, who said 
that while the Catholics and Buddhists 
could not participate in the religious 
movement, they should by all means have 
their part in the co-operative philan- 
throphy. 

Mr. Rath is in thorough sympathy 
with Disraeli who says, “I have always 
felt that the best security for civilization 
is the dwelling, and that upon properly 
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PALAMA COTTAGES 


Where the seeds of cleanliness and morality are sown. | 


appointed and becoming dwellings de- 
pends more than anything else the im- 
provement of mankind.” Such dwellings 
are the nursery of all domestic virtues, 
and without a becoming home the ex- 
ercise of those virtues is impossible.” 


He does not believe, however, that the 
tenements can be completely eradicated, 
at least for years to come. The poor peo- 
ple must of necessity live near their 
work, and they crowd together to lessen 
expense. The high price of property in 
the vicinity of the business districts does 
not make the erection of sufficient num- 
bers of model cottages possible, and so 
tenement houses must remain. The pro- 
blem is how to improve the sanitary and 
moral conditions in these dwellings. 


Mr. Rath has paved the way and to 
him a public expression of gratitude is 
due. 

¥ 


Palama to Offer Prizes. 


As a special inducement to the people 
living in the tenement districts, Palama 
Settlement has decided to offer a special 
prize for the best kept yard. This will 
encourage the planting of flowers and 
shrubs and will necessitate considerable 
care in arrangement and propagation. It 
is a matter of local record that in com- 
munities of this sort where a more ex- 
alted ideal of daily life has been intro- 


Welfare Exhibits were shown, 


An interesting corner of the Gymnasium—the swimming pool. Lockers for the girls 
and boys ure arranged at either side. Ia the training hall overhead the Public 


duced, each family has manifested a cer- 
tain pride in contributing its share 
toward the scheme in hand. This may 
be illustrated by citing several instances 
where neighbors have complained to the 
settlement when loose living has come to 
their notice. Thus it-is believed that the 


beautifying scheme will pay big divi- 
dends. 
Bod 
“There is where folks make a mistake 
—they think that runnin’ other folks 
down lifts them higher up; but it don’t, 
not a inch.” My Wayward Pardner. 
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Our Young People 


HENRY P. JUDD 


With this issue the faithful editor of “Our 
Young People’ transfers his editorial re- 
lationship from The Friend to the English 
Department of “The Hoaloha.” We wish to 
express our appreciation of his faithful ser- 
yice to The Friend during the past three 
years, and believe that with his knowledge 
of the Hawaiian Sunday Schools, he will 
render a service through the columns of 
“The Hoaloha’ which no one is better 
qualified to give. 

Bd 


Concerning Innovations. 


O not be afraid to introduce new 

ideas and methods into your Sun- 
day School. Do not be afraid of them, 
but at the same time do not expect that 
a novelty is going to benefit the school 
simply because it is something new. The 
something new which will benefit the 
Sunday School must have in it something 
more than the power to excite curiosity. 
It must have in it some real relation to 
the Sunday School, and which does not 
lose all its interest just as soon as curio- 
sity has been satisfied. This is a distinc- 
tion which is not always observed on 
considering new ideas and methods. It 
is distinction, however, which does not 
restrict, but broadens the field in which 
innovations are to be sought for. [From 
every side comes the recognition of the 
fact that the Sunday School is to be the 
mainstay of the Church for the coming 
generation. It is also being recognized 
that religious instruction must find its 
source in the Sunday School, that from 
its members the Church is to be recruited, 
rather than from outside sources, and 
that the Sunday School is to be the great 


exemplar of many forms of practical 
‘Christianity. The Sunday School is not 
yet strong in all these forms of endeavor, 
and therefore, as time passes on, there 
must be many innovations, not frivolous, 
not merely spectacular, but innovations 
that will go to the very fundamentals ot 
Christian effort and place the Sunday 
School in the front rank of the army o! 
God’s Kingdom. 
& 


Memory Work in the Sunday School. 


“Should children be required to mem- 
orize that which they do not under- 
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stand?” This is a question which comes 
up frequently in connection with Sunday 
School work. Perhaps the best reason 
for answering it in the affirmative is 
that, when the children are old enouga 
to understand many things they shoul: 
know “by heart,’ they have passed the 
memory period, the “golden memory 
period,” as Mrs. Lamoreaux, a noted 
Sunday School worker calls it, and she 
says of the child in this period. “It does 
not matter whether he wants to or not, 
he cannot help but remember.” 
Between the Beginners and the Inter- 
mediate grades, or ages, comes this 
memory period, and, unless the minds of 
the boys and girls are stored at this time 
with verses and passages from God’s 
Word, they will never be. Mrs. Lam- 
oreaux also says, “After you pass this 
golden memory period, you never have 
the same conditions. Life is changing 
constantly, but when you have gone 
through this period, you are losing more 
and more rapidly the power to remember 
through impressions.” Ask your Junior 
and Adult Departments to memorize the 
Ten Commandments, and see which does 
it most readily. Very likely some of our 
adults will say, “Oh, I know them! I 
learned them when I was a child, and I 
do not believe I could ever forget them.” 
“But,” you ask, “could you, as a child, 
understand the Ten Commandments?” 
and the reply will doubtless be, “Oh, no, 
of course not, but I grew up to them.” 
Suppose no one ever learned the Ten 
Commandments until he had met and 
conquered or been vanquished by every 
sin in the Decalogue. Would anyone 
ever learn them then? And yet, can we 
know all they mean before this? Is not 
the boy or girl armed with all the “Thon 


shalt nots?” 
as 


What the Graded Lessons Are Doing. 


To some workers who are satisfied 
with the International lessons this article 
will be of little interest, but for those 
who are not satisfied with the “Inter- 
national” it may be well to state some of 
the advantages of the graded lessons. 

First, their use has brought to the pupil 
an increased use of the Bible. Teachers 
are loud in their praises of this feature. 
The lessons compel the use of the Bibie 
at home and in the class. 

Second, the prpils are more regular. 
In some schools there has been a marked 
increase, due to greater interest on the 
part of the pupils in the subject-matter 
studied. It has toned up the regularity of 
the teachers. 

Third, the pupils are more interested 
in their memory work, and teachers re- 
port that the pupils know more of the 
Bible than they’ ever did before. The 


readiness to memorize would be due of 
course to the closer relation of the mem- 
ory work to the lesson subject, and to the 
fact that connected passages have a place 
in the course of study. 

Fourth, the habit of home reading, 
called “Daily Bible Reading,” is steadily 
being developed. This method was used 
by many teachers with the uniform sys- 
tem, but the results were not so wide- 
spread as now. 

Fifth, the gain in spiritual results is 
already becoming evident. The schools 
are reporting that in the most natural 
way, without any special effort being put 
forth by the school as a whole, Junior 
children are asking to be admitted to 
church membership, or as a preliminary 
step are stating of their volition,’ I 
would like to be known as a follower of 
the Lord Jesus.” But results in char- 
acter-growth are very evident, for the 
lessons seem to call forth naturally a re- 
sponse from the pupil. 


Sixth, the teachers are developing, and 
because more teachers have been needed, 
latent talent has been discovered, and a 


finer teaching force is one of the results. 


Seventh, parents are actually asking 
for help! When we have so lamented 
their lack of co-operation we rejoice to 
see this new development of our work. 
The fact that there is a progressive sys- 
tem is now beginning to be apparent and 
the result in interest is arousing the home 
te new interest. 

Eighth, the interest in teacher-training 
is a new one which is arousing the com- 
munities. Another test of the Graded 
Lessons is the fact that some schools that 
formerly took a vacation part of the year 
are now said to be “evergreen.” 

% 


A Teacher’s Request of His Master. 


“Let me never tag a moral to a story, 
nor tell a story without a meaning. Make 
me respect my material so much that I 
dare not slight my work. Help me to 
deal honestly with words and with peo- 
ple because they are both alive. Show 
me that as in a river so in teaching, 
clearness is the best quality and a little 
that is pure is worth more than muci 
that is mixed. Teach me to see the local 
color without being blind to the inner 
light. Give me an ideal that will stand 
the strain of wearing into human stuff on 
the loom of the real. Keep me from car- 
ing more for books than for folks, for 
art more than for life. Steady me to do 
my full stint of work as well as I can, 
and when that is done stop ime, pay what 
thou wilt, and help me to say from a 
quiet heart a grateful Amen.” 
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The Necessity for Family Worship. 

It seems to be a sad fact in our island 
homes that family worship is becoming 
more and more a matter of history and 
that the custom has been largely aband- 
oned. This is a serious state of affairs 
from the standpoint of the training of 
our youth in religion. The Sunday 
School with its limited hours of study 
of God’s Word cannot be expected to do 
all the work of religious instruction. The 
work of the school must be reinforced by 
family worship in which the Bible is read 
and studied. 

Many say they are too busy in the 
rush of modern life to have the time for 
daily worship at home. Excuses such as 
this one will not withstand the reason- 
able criticism which may be offered. 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” 
and if we are really in earnest in the mat- 
ter of having family prayers, we can 
find the time needed for it. It may be 
huld at the breakfast table, or right after 
the morning meal, or if more convenient 
in the evening. The time of day is not 
important; what counts is the fact that 
we every day come together as a family 
and unite our hearts in common prayer to 
our Heavenly Father. It is encouraging 
to know that in many of our Hawaiian 
homes this admirable custom is still kept 
up by the faithful Christians, and each 
evening before retiring the members of 
the family gather in the parlor and re- 
peat verses from the Bible or listen to 
the reading of His Word, sing a hymn or 
two and then bow before our Father in 
Heaven and ask His blessing and guid- 
ance. Let us each and every one do alli 
within his power to revive this habit, 
once so prevalent but now so often neg- 
lected, and keep burning brightly the fire 
on the altar. —H. P. J. 

a 

Some of our Unitarian friends are dis- 
tressed over the fact that the “Men and 
Religion Movement” does not seem dis- 
posed to include the non-evangelicals in 
its program. Then all the more reason 
why the omitted parties should catch the 
spirit and do for their churches, their 
day and generation, and for themselves 
in their own way, what the orthodox 
people are trying to do in their way. If 
the movement to consecrate manhood 
and to introduce a more active masculine 
element in the co-operations of religion 
were thus to touch all the forces of cur- 
rent life, all the more surely would 
orthodox and heterodox, Presbyterian 
and Unitarian, find themselves standing 
shoulder to shoulder on the uplands of 
the spirit, where doctrine fades into 
aspirations and dogma gives way to deeds 
and speculation to experience. Let the 
liberal men in religion also move forward 
and move together.—Exchange. 
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UP TO DATE GLIMPSES OF 
JAPAN. 


Japan’s Attitude to Christianity. 


Latest advices from Japan report a 
great change on the part of the Japanese 
authorities toward the subject of religion. 
The Home Department has announced 
its intention of arranging a general meet- 
ing of representatives of Shintoism, 
Buddhism and Christianity, with a view 
to furthering its ideas. 

Mr. Tokutomi, Vice Minister, repre- 
senting the Department, has made a 
statement to the effect that their primary 
aim is to bring religion into closer re- 
lation to the State, and so to raise a God- 
fearing sentiment the people. 
National morality, he explains, can not 
be advanced except by the co-operative 
working of education and religion, for 
education alone can not keep the people 
in touch with sacred  things,—God, 
Buddha and Heaven,—which inspire sub- 
lime and righteous thoughts in men. 

A second aim of the Department is to 
make the three religions better acquainted 
with each other and get them to unite 
in contributing their influence to the pro- 
gress of society. It would be well, the 
Vice Minister is reported to have said, if 
Christianity could be propagated more 
widely. Some would object that the re- 
ligions in drawing together would lose 
their distinctive characteristics, but this 
does not follow; for as in England, 
America and Germany, there is an Eng- 
lish, American and German Christianity, 
but a real Christianity nevertheless, so, 
though Buddhism go abroad or Chris- 
tianity be naturalized in Japan, there is 
no reason why either should lose its 
characteristics. The Vice Minister ex- 
pressed the wish that the faiths of Japan 
and of Europe should thus be blended. . 


a 


among 


Mr. Galen Fisher, General Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Japan says that 
despite the unquestioned attempt on the 
part of some men in influential positions 
to hamper the Christian movement, young 
men almost everywhere are as-eager as 
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ever for religious guidance. At special 
meetings during the week of prayer in 
the Tokyo Association, every night be- 
tween 100 and 200 men attended. The 
immediate results were 150 inquirers 
most of whom seemed to be intelligent 
and serious. 

At Osaka there were 98 inquirers en- 
rolled, and 40 of these were immediately 
brought into touch with pastors of the 
churches of their choice. 

The City Association in Dalny, though 
opened only a year ago, has over 600 
members; its dormitories are full and 
have a waiting list. 


Through the eyes of Rev. H. Y. S. 
Peeke, we gain the following interesting 
glimpses : 

People say the Japanese are not inventive. 
Don’t you believe it. Necessity is the moth- 
er of invention, and when their necessities 
are not met by the inventions of Germans 
and Americans, they take a turn themselves. 
In a railroad station, I recently saw a settee 
about seven feet long, divided in the middle, 
and one half with a rail a few inches high 
in the front. That side was marked, “For 
baby,” and the other side “For baggage.” 
How many of our small stations at home 
have thus a cradle in which a mother can 
temporarily deposit her babe when she must 
purchase her ticket or b2 otherwise occu- 
pied. When the people of the United States 
have invented something as considerate and 
economical as this for the traveling mother, 
let me know. 


* * % % * * * * 


I must say a word about the Government’s 
abomination of all things of a socialistic 
turn. Early in the year a plot against the 
Imperial House on the part of Socialists, or 
really Anarchists, was discovered, and it 
was treated drastically. The leaders were 
executed, others were punished, and anyone 
even slightly tarred with the Socialistic 
stick was treated to espionage. Clear dis- 
crimination between Socialism and Anarch- 
ism was not made, and when the libraries of 
schools and colleges were expurgated, some 
amusing if not sad things occurred. The 
Bible was thrown out in some places, and 
poor John Bunyan’s immortal allegory was 
excluded in others. 
the word “Social” in the title was enough to 
bring a book under the ban, so in one place 
an innocent volume on The Social Instincts 
of Animals was retired. : 


* % * % * * % * 


At Shibushi there are but two Christians, 
both mature men, and men of character too. 
One of them recently built him a house. 
When the frame has been raised it is the 
custom for the head carpenter to ascend to 
the ridgepole, erect certain symbols re- 
sembling a bow and arrow about to be shot, 
and after worshipping something or other 
toward the four points of the compass, to 
throw down a sort of dumplings to the crowd 
below. In this case, also, the carpenter was 
to go through his mummery, truly mum- 
mery, for there seems to be no very clear 
idea of why he does what he does; but be- 
fore he did so these two Christians spread 
mats in the center of the house, dressed in 
their best clothes, read a selection from the 
scriptures, and in spite of the gaping crowd 
around, solemnly dedicated the house to God 
in prayer. 


The mere inclusion of | 
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The Doshisha Will Open University 
Courses. 


The need of a Christian University in 
Japan has been recognized for years, not 
only because it is a fitting keystone to the 
otherwise incomplete arch of the edu- 
cational work being done under Chris- 
fian auspices, but further because 
students who have gone through the 
grades of study in the regular Govern- 
ment schools have the precedence over 
those from other schools in entering the 
Imperial University. This results practi- 
cally in shutting out from that university 
many worthy Christian students. The 
need also of a high grade Theological 
course is everywhere recognized, and 
most of all a school in which students, 
while pursuing advanced. studies, will 
have held before them lofty religious 
ideals. 

The Doshisha, founded in 1875 by 
Dr. Neesima in co-operation with the 
missionaries of the American Board, has 
been largely aided not only by that Board 
but also by the Japanese themselves. Be- 
fore Dr. Nessima’s death 53,000 yen had 
been contributed by non-Christian Jap- 
anese statesmen and business men, and 
within two years past the alumni have 
secured pledges for about 300,000 yen 
towards an increase of endowment. 

“The Doshisha today has about 900 
students in the four departments, 
academy, college, theological school and 
gitls school. The preparatory work has 
been done and university courses for men 
will be opened in April, and ways are 
being considered for raising the present 
Girls’ Department to the level of a Uni- 
versity. 

The Doshisha, established as a Chris- 
tian institution, still cherishes and will 
continue to cherish its founder’s purpose 


. and ideals. 


The morning before his death Dr. 
Neesima dictated a letter in which he 
said : 

“The object of the Doshisha is the ad- 
yancement of Christianity, Literature and 


‘Science, and the furtherance of all educa- 


tion. The object of the education given by 
the Doshisha is not Theology, Literature, or 
Science, in themselves; but that, through 
these, men of great and living power may 
be trained up for the service of true freedom 
and their country.” 


In his inaugural address, President 
Harada reaffirmed this position in the 


ea words: 
"No education is complete without the 


I of man’s spiritual nature. No man- 

ood can be symmetrically developed apart 

: Freligicus ideals. The Doshisha em- 
the importance of spiritual training 

and the development in its students of a 


i 


- Do I not speak its purpos2? 
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strong, pure personality after the ideal of 
Christ, who is the heart and center of our 
institutional life.” 


The work of the Doshisha in Japan has 
received high recognition by educators 
and government officials. Count Okuma 
coupled the names of Mr. Fukuzawa, the 
founder of Keio University, and Dr. Nee- 
sima, founder of the Doshisha as having 
“both alike won fame and the respect of 
the entire nation.” Prince Katsura, in 
1910, when Premier of Japan, wrote as 
follows to President Harada: 


“Recognizing the great service of Doghi- 
sha, through its graduates, in our political, 
literary and business, as well as religious 
circl2s, I am of the opinion that your school 
has been especially instrumental in em- 
phasizing character and manhood in the 
young men of Japan. It is my sincere and 
earnest desire that your historic school may 
attain an even greater development and 
serve the country still more efficiently in 
the years to come. May it become a citadel 
of culture.” 


American friends have renewed their 
interest. Officers of the American Board, 
after a recent visit wrote: 


“We were impressed with the great work 
the Doshisha has done in the past in shaping 
the intellectual and religious life of Japan. 
We are convinced that this Institution has 
a large place in the present advance of 
Japan in all directions and that it is worthy 
the confidence and support of friends of 
Japan in America, England and elsewhere. 

The Board of Trustees in Japan is making 
special effort to increase the endowment 
fund. It ought to be a privilege to Ameri- 
cans who are financially able so to do, to 
encourage this endeavor and to meet it by 
substantial gifts. Such contributions now 
given would tend to cement the already 
cordial relations existing between Japan and 
the United States, while a great impulse 
would be given to the Doshisha, one of the 
best, if not the best, Christian College in the 
Empire.” 


The many friends of Dr. Harada in 
this city will rejoice with him and his 
co-workers in seeing the Doshisha take 
its great step forward. 

—F. S, S. 
& 
KNOW THYSELF. 
By Edwin Markham. 
Know man and you will know the deep of 
God; 
For I who cry my wonder over life, 
Am I not part of That behind it all? 
Do I not feel the passion of the one 
Who was anterior to the morning star? 
Did I not come out of the Mystery, 
Out of the Infinite? Soin my sigh 
Do I not breathe its sorrow: in my will 
When a stone 
Falls from a star, we find within the stone 
The secret of the vastness whence it fell. 


a 
“Strength of character consits of two 
things—power of will and power of self- 
restraint. It requires two things there- 
fore for its existence—strong feeling and 
strong command over them.” 
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MISS ESTHER M. ERICKSON, 


Miss Esther M. Erickson. 

Miss Erickson is the new  general- 
secretary of the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association, due to arrive in Hono- 
lulu early in April. Miss Erickson comes 
with the highest recommendations, and 
with her installation a new era of pro- 
gress is anticipated for the local associa- 
tion. For four years she has been general 
secretary of the Y. W. C. A. of Wichita, 
Kansas, with five secretaries under her, 
and previously was for seven years secre- 
tary of the extension work in Muinne- 
apolis. 

The present status of the work is con- 
sidered normal, the lunchroom and Home- 
stead carrying on activities commen- 
surate with the limited quarters and in- 
complete staff of workers. A word of 
praise is due Miss Alice Oleson, who 
has so successfully carried on the work 
of the general secretary in addition to 
her duties as physical director during the 
interval that the association has been 
without this all-important officer. 

a 


The Christian Register ventures the 
opinion that “at least six kinds of 
brushes are necessary to the outfit of a 
gentleman,” but it neglects to state the 
kinds. We presume it means a tooth- 
brush, clothes-brush, hat-brush,  nail- 
brush, shoe-brush and hair-brush. If two 
of these brushes were omitted would the 
man cease to be a gentleman? 

Ms 
A Happy Religion, 

Nothing is easy, which we are not happy 
while we are doing. Have you been happy 
in your religion? I am for a happy religion. 
I see no use for an unhappy one, if God 
gives me my choice. But He has done more 
than that. He wishes my religion to be the 
happiness and sunshine of my life. Now, a 


happy religion means a religion of love. 
—F. W. FABER. 


We Have 
Re-Opened Our 
Circulating 
Library 


IT CONTAINS ALL OF THE 
BEST LATE FICTION. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE 


Rates: $1.50 Deposit for 
each book taken out the first 
time. Exchange fee 25c. 


The Crossroads Bookshop, 


LP D. 
YOUNG HOTEL BLDG. 


aa DOOOOGOOODODOQOOOOOOODOGQOOQOOOE 


E. W. QUINN 


QCOOMOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOO!S 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


214 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 1444 


6 COOMOOOOOOOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOO 


CLOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGQOOGQOOCOSCOOOOQOOSOSD 


& 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 
Sunday School Supplies. 


Reward Cards. 
Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 


C. E. Supplies; 
+ and silver. 


PPO DDB OOD OAD DE DAD® 


DOOSOPOOOOOOOOSEOS 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
Portu- 


Cc. E. Pins in gold 


: 
: 
‘ 
Ne 
& 
xs 
& 
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||| Our Gospel responsibility probably | 


A Prayer. 
By Charles W. Welch. 

Thou art good to us all the day, our 
Father; and the night is full of Thy| 
kindness. We, therefore, come closer 
to Thee and lay bare the heart, and ask | 
that Thou wilt discover to us the hidden 
cause of our failures and of our fretting. | 

Then, lead Thou us to the place of 
absolute abandon to the performance of 
Thy will, in things great and matters) 
small ; for we feel “that there is so much | 
to be done, and our share in the doing | 
has been of. little moment, since Thy | 
guidance has not always been sought. 
To the mountain heights we would go | 
with Thee, for a vision of the landscape | 
o'er we must have, ere we are able to|_ 
bear a message of hope and good cheer | 


I vho, in tl 11 st | 
eae ite ears Be Ae at / S. ST E " H E N SON 


Lay the burden of the  sin-oppressed | HOUSE, SIGN AND 


upon us, even if our hearts would break ; | 


WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
gee Chairs for Rent. 


for we would know how best to press | DECORATIVE 
the claims of the Christ, in Whose Name | 
we make this prayer. Amen. | Paintings 


st | 
A bachelor’s an unfinished thing, | Plain and Decorative Paper 
He wants somebody to listen to his talk. . . “yy: 
Leia, Palisone "| Hanging, Graining and Polishing, 
rd Wall Tinting and Frescoing. 


“Beginning at Jerusalem’’ | | 


137 and 139 King Street. 
| Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


Wah Ying Chong Gompany 


Importers of 


DRY GOODS, TRUNKS, SUIT- 


| covers the kitchen and the back yard. 
Give the cook THE TOMO. 
50¢. a year, 


8$OSOOOOHO$HOHHHHHHOHHHOHOH 


° JONAH iste 4 


© Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory 
@ and Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, @ | 


® Plates, Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furni- o| CASES, ETC. 

% ture. CURIOS S| 

@ ete. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other © HATS, SHOES AND 
& rare Hawaiian wood. Patching a HOSIERY 


™ specialty. (It means money saved 


< 
& when buying from me) as no middle 
x man’s profit is added to the selling 
‘ price. 

4 Workmanship is of first class. 
© 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


161-163 King St. Telephone 1320 


Honolulu 


2OO00OOOOo 


1719 Liliha St., above School. 
Phone 2384. 


$O$O0O09$90O0O$ OOOO 5400600066 Near Fish Market. 


S 


PARRRRRR ARRAY 


LIL IN ISIS SIAL SINS 


ihe sEhormaic “ReAtitittrt 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


We invite inspection. 


See Car ore Cony, Ltd. 


185 KING STREET. 


-® 
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SMM GS 


(hisakral 
YOKOHAMA 
pire Cle 
BANK, LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAT, Manager. 


TERE R EEE SES Ee Pe eee ee 


Dr. T.. Mitamura Sr. 
Dr. T. Mitamura Jr. 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard - - Telephone 1540. 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7 to 8 
p. m.; Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 50 N. Vineyard Street, 


near Office. 


Telephone 2613. P. O. Box 842, 


DOOODODOOOOQOO OOO 


The car without competition; 
unquestionably the best car built 
in America for the money today. 
Take a ride in it and convince 


yourself. 


The 
> von Hamm-Young Go., Ltd. 


cad Agents, Cad 
; ‘HONOLULU, Raa «© 


¥ 


| 


Boston, 
‘with her arrival will the first } 


/missionaries at Kawaihae on March 30, 
| 1820. 


Hawait Cousins 


In 1910 Tuer Frienp published ex- 
tracts from a journal written on board 
the Thaddeus bound for the Sandwhich 
Islands, beginning with her sailing from 
October 523; 1819, and ending 
band of 


After the arrival at Kawaihae and the 


receipt’ of the joyful news that “Idol 
| worship was prohibited and the priest-| 


hood entirely abolished,” the Thaddeus 
lay there at anchor for three days before 
proceeding to Kailua where King Liho- 
liho resided. The journal narrates the 
intercourse with Crymokoo~ (Kalanu- 
moku), a “noble chief” and two widows 
of Kamehameha and includes a detailed 


description of “the most celebrated 
Moreah in the Islands” (the heiau o Puu 
Kohola). 


The following extracts tell of the long- 
drawn-out negotiations with the king 
and chiefs at Kailua and the settlement 
at Honolulu, and extend over a period 
of nearly three weeks. é 


Bx LRACIS. FROM sTHE TRAD. 
DEUS JOURNAL. 
APRIL 3, 1820. 
April 3, 1820. 

“First Monday in April—Approach- 
ing Kirooah Bay in sight of the King’s 
residence. Expecting an interview with 
him tomorrow, we lift up our petitions in 
concert with thousands of the friends of 


»| Zion, rejoicing in the hope that he who 


has begun a good work here will carry 
it on to perfection. 
April 4, 

At 10 o’clock this morning, 163 days 
from Boston, we came to anchor in 
Kirooa Bay, about one mile from the 
palace. Crymokoo, (Kalanimoku) who 
still seems friendly to our cause, was 


soon sent for by Reehoreeho (Liholiho} | 


and was soon followed by _ Brothers 
Bingham and Thurston, Captain Blan- 
chard and Thomas Hopu to lay before 
his Majesty the plan of our enterprise. 
Found him bathing in the surf with his 
mother and his first wife, landed, visited 
John Adams, a native chief, who has 
acquired something of the English langu- 
age and manners; also John Young who 
has long resided here, and is now acting 
secretary to the king. Then waited on 
the king with the most important mes- 
sage that could be sent to any earthly 
potentate. Read the letter of Dr. Wor- 
cester to Tamh (Kamehameha) and 


the letters of Captain Reynolds to T aml 
and Reehoreeho; and had them inter- 


I PD 


4 We Manufacture the Best Ice Cream * 
% and Candies in town. % 
% TRY US. * 
x % 
Bit The, |) % 
» SWCCL « L0ft ¢ 
3 % 
‘ Honolulu, T. H. | 
% * 
The best of food cleanly prepared , 
* makes our % 
% &,. 
L 3 MEALS. DAILY 3. ; 
x A SUCCESS. 
% %, 
Se ee 
Tel. 2478, Box 951 


CITY MILL 
CGE BARD) 


Hstablished 1899. 
GOIN FEIRVAS CoE O RSG 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAIT & CO. 
Ivory, Sandal-wood, Silks and 
Oriental Goods. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S, King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


KAM CHONG 
Gents’ Furnishings 
Cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. | 
Harrison Block Honolulu, T. H. 


NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 


Consult us about prices. 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 


THE FRIEND. 


BIORKMANS 
GYMNASIUM 


139 Merchant Street. 


Medical and Recreative Gym- 
nastics on Scientific Principles. 


| 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 


REXALL | 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


& 


COCOOOOOCGOOOOOOOOOOOSOOOOOO 


> 
© 


PL DPYY IIIS YS 


OOOOOGOOGQOOD 


Y 


exe 


: ® 

® 

28 Hotel Street $ 

& 

OP oN RE Oe re: oF © 

COOOGOOOOOOOCSOCOGOGOOGOGOOOOOOOOOOH 

L he 

| DRINK 


“Cascade. 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft's Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


~/is in heaven, and that their wooden gods 


the king no more observed their super- 


| |supported for ages by cruelty and the} 
|| basest passions. 


||tians’ God, but gave little evidence that 
| | they 
_|character or feared his holy name, and 


his awful feet.” 


{ 
preted by Mr. Young and Thomas Hopu, | 
and through them made known to his | 
Majesty the views of the American, 
Board and the wishes of the Mission | 
Family. He seemed pleased with the! 
object laid before him, but far from be- 
ing in haste to give an answer. All, in- 
deed, both king and chiefs, honorable 
women and common people who spoke 
on the subject, expressed their approba- 
tion in the general term “miti” 7. e. “it is 
good.” 


April 5. 

Continued our negotiation, but seem- | 
ingly made no progress. Some con-_ 
jectures it appears have been started, | 
(from what source we know not), that | 


'||Great Britain might not be pleased with 


our settling here, and some intimations | 
given that the missionaries at Otaheete | 


and Eimeo had monopolized both the) 
trade and government of the Society | 


‘\Islands. These new and unexpected dif- | 


ficulties we endeavored to obviate as well | 
as we could; appealed to our public in-| 
structions; and to the full approbation | 
of our design given by British subjects, | 
British Missionaries and British Mis- | 
sionary Societies. Gave the assurance | 
that we had nothing to do with the po-| 
litical concerns of the people, and that | 
there was no collision between us and 
Great Britain on the subject. Had an 
interview with Havahava (Hewahewa) 
the late High Priest. He received us 
kindly. He assures us that he will be 
our friend. About five months ago the 
king consulted him with respect to the 
propriety of breaking Toboo. He readily 
replied that it would be miti, adding that 
he knew that there is but one God, who 


could not save them nor do them any 
good. With his own hand he set fire to 
the Morai, and renounced idolatry, and 


stitious taboos. Thus the heads of the 
civil and religious departments agreed 
in demolishing at a stroke the tottering 
taboo system which had been founded in 
ignorance, cemented. with blood, and 


“They had, indeed, heard of the Chris- | 


understood his laws, loved his) 
whether they considered him as worthy 
of their homage or not they were con- 
vinced of the vanity of idols and the 
folly of idol worship. 
Jehovah, whom they believe to be the 
only living and true God, 


them to bow, with humble reverence at 


May the Lord} 


soon bring | 
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S.“P> Correa Carl H. Neiper 


Phone 3848 


OAHU AUTO STAND 


Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
PIERCE-ARROW TOURING 
CAR NO. 149. — 


REASONABLE RATES 


Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. - 


HONOLULU, Take 


Tel. Main 1109. C. H. Bellina, Mer. 


CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL. . 


RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 
GOOD HORSHS, 
CAREFUL’ DRIVERS 


JORDAN’S 


FORT STREET 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
| Up-to-date in Every Department. 


OUR GOODS HAVE A STYLE 
ALL THEIR OWN. 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style and 
Both Considered. 


Fort Street 


OHIO CLOTHES CLEANING 
COMPANY. 


Opposite Fire Station. 


(Continued in the next Issue.) 


| Beretania St. Telephone 1496 
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The only near-and-far glasses 
that can be universally worn 
without discomfort, and without 
that suggestively “old” appear- 
ance.: Bifocals that look and 
wear like plain glasses, but give 
you perfect double service. 


ALFRED D. FAIRWEATHER 
GRINDS KRYPTOKS. 
HARRISON BLOCK, FORT STREET. 


HF Wichman & Co., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tot ot 


. GOLDianp 
| SILVERSMITHS. 
we 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolulu iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties —- Krajewski Cane ° Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
ecelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Qils. Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


27. 


31, 


(Jv) 


23, 


26. 


EVENTS. 


January. 
Kuhio’s charges against Gov. Frear pub- 
lished. : 
Over . $2000 
Cross fund. 
Plans for new library building at Hilo 
perfected....College Hill tract sold to 
Trent Trust Co. 
Wailuku Union Church dedicated. 
Mr. Bonine refuses to exhibit Volcano 
films for Promotion Committee in con- 
nection with Hawaiian hula....Corner- 
stone laid for College of Hawaii. 
S., 8. Cleveland arrives at Honolulu on 
trip around the world. 
Ninetieth Birthday Anniversary of Hon. 
Charles R. Bishop observed by friends 
in Honolulu. 
Oahu College Alumni plan $50,000 gym- 
nasium. 
Palmyra Island, owned by Judge Coop- 
er, said to be a bone of contention be- 
tween England and United States. 


raised for Chinese Red 


February. 
Cooke art collection placed in C, M. 
Cooke Library Building, Oahu College. 
Homesteaders visit Haiku, Maui, and re- 
port satisfied to take up lands...... A 
sailor from battleship Colorado drowned 
in deep hole at Waikiki. 
Hawaiian sugar stocks begin a rapid 
rise in values. 
Channel of Honolulu Harbor to be made 
thirty-seven feet deep....Bullet-riddled 
flag of Chinese Republic received in 
Honolulu. 
February nineteenth set for condemna- 
tion suit for Makuka land for Federal 
building. 
Governor Frear’s reply to Kuhio charges 
received in Washington, and published 
in Honolulu. 
S. S. Cleveland stops at Honolulu on re- 
turn trip around the world. 
Y. M. C. A. celebrates 1000 membership. 
The Captain Cooke monument reported 
cleaned and repaired by men from the 
U. S. battleships. 
Washington’s Birthday—Forenoon pa- 
rade Army and Navy. Afternoon Floral 
Parade. Evening, fine Japanese Lantern 
parade. 
First complete press wireless received 
from San Francisco. 
Public Welfare Exhibits opened in Pa- 
lama Settlement. 


od 
DEATHS. 


Honolulu, Jan. 16.—Ernest Bischof. 


Honolulu, Jan. 24——Captain Milton N. 
Sanders. 
Honolulu, Jan. 26.—Samuel K. McKeague. 


Leilihue, Jan. 26.—Mrs. Wilson V. Stam- 
per. 

Honolulu, Feb. 1.—William McCourt. 
Honolulu, Feb. 3.—Frederick Shafer, sea- 
man from U. S. S. Colorado. 

Honolulu, Feb. 5—Mrs. Elizabeth Steven- 
son. 


Honolulu, Feb. 4.—Mrs. Margaret J. 
Healey. 
Honolulu, Feb. 14.—Robert Lewers Col- 


burn. 
Honolulu, Feb. 15.—F. G. Dealy, seaman 
from U. S. S.-West Virginia. 


|427 QUEEN ST. 
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HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
CO,, LBD. 
Dealers in 

CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 

Trimming. 
HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


Elks Bldg. Terie) 


Silva’s Toggery 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


U. Q. YEE HOP & C0. 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked 
Tongue, Fresh Canned Oysters, 
Poultry, Game, Eggs, Cheese, Butter, 
Fresh, Smoked and Salt Fish, Fruits 
and Vegetables, etc. 


SHIPPING TRADE SUPPLIED, a Specialty. 


N. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 

Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 

3, 4, and 5. Market Telephone 1851, 
Slaughterhuuse Telephone 1068, 


W.W. Dimond &Co., Ltd. 


Sa] 


Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


STOVES, RANGES. and 
REFRIGERATORS. 


53-55-57 S. King. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office | 
Hote! Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. | 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 
Parity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Flonolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 


Chee Yow Shin Po 


(Liberty News.) 


and. Bere- 


The organ of the Revolutionary Government | 
should be read by those who pay attention | 


to affairs in the Far Hast. 
PRINTED THREE TIMES EACH WEEK. 
Subscription $7 per annum. 


40 Hotel Street. 


MARRIAGES. 


Petrie-Crewes—In Honolulu, Jan. 26, 1912, 
Lestes Petrie and Mary K. Crewes. 

McGreer-Sherlock—In Honolulu, Jan. 27, 

1912, Robert McGreer and Ollie M. King. 
Vida-Hughes—In Honolulu, Jan. 29, 1912, 

Frank R. Vida and Eva M. Hughes. 
Lyman-Dayton—In Honolulu, Feb. 10, 1912, | 
| Ernest Lyman and Ella Dayton. 
'Burnham-Abbott—At Waikiki, February 12, | 
1912, F. K. Burnham and Frances HE. D.| 
Abbott. 


O. M. Hustbedt and Irene Cooper. 


|Reed-Rittley—In Honolulu, Feb. 11, 1912, W. 
A. Reed and BHsther Rittley. 


5d 


The following suggestions for the use 


| 
| 


jand guidance of the “Big Brother” of 
ithe Men’s League of Central Union 


‘Church are all taken from a leaflet is- 
sued by the Executive Council of the 
Big Brother movement, 1 Madison Ave., 
‘New York. 

1. Call on the boy in his home. 

| 2. Get acquainted with his father 
mother. 

See what can be done to improve his 
home conditions. 

Do not give financial aid except in ex- 
treme cases. 

See the boy’s teacher. 

If he is not at school or at work, the 
first thing to do is to get him back into 
school if possible. 

If the family needs his help, get him a 
job at some work in good surroundings. 
Find out where the boy spends his 
evenings. 


3. 
4. 


5. 


6. 


Adenoids and malnutrition are frequent 
explanations of perversity in the boy. 


gymnasiums. 


feel that he is welcome. 


Invite him to call on you at your of- 
fice or place of business. 


Be interested in a boy’s interests. 


142 
| Lo. 


W. L. Douglas|14. Take him to a ball game with you. 
Shoes for men,|15. Take him to a concert or a good clean 
and the equal-| show. 
ly famous | 16. Bo a aia Ai eee ee more 
about virtue, bu e boy proba | 

SOROSIS | better expert on temptation. 
make for 17. Find out whether he attends Sunday | 
women. | School or Church. 
Popular Styles | 18: Prove your point of view. 
for Children. '19. Discover the boy’s chief interests. 

'20. Find something for him to do in which 
L. AYAU | you can arouse his interests. 
SHOE STORES 2: Try to encourage the habit of reading. 


Nieper’s 
ee OLTICe, FM Ort Street 


We are prepared to handle your 


Give us a trial.— 


Express 


goods with care and dispatch. 


Hustbedt-Cooper—At Manoa, Feb. 16, 1912, | 


and | 


Have your physician look the boy over. | 


Bring him around to one of the boys’ 


Invite him to your home and make him 
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-McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


MER CHAN 2 
Honolulu, 


DR. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
“Deskae 


16 STRESS 


Hawail. 


HoNOLULU, 


GENERAL PRACTIONER. 


NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OFFICE SUPPLY ‘a 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


ee & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 
WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 


EG ust, 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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LET US Furnish Your Cemetery 
Work Before 


Memorial Day 


ORDERS should be placed 
AT ONCE 


Honolulu Monument Works Ltd. 


King Street, Phone 
near Us 
Alakea. 3085 


Special Announcement: 


Mr. W. H. Zimmerman, an ex- 
pert carver and letterer, late of 
Philadelphia, is in charge of our 
shop. Our work is done by com- 
pressed air (the only plant of its 
kind in Hawaii), and we guarantee 
all our contracts. 

We especially solicit orders for 
CLEANING and RESTORING all 
MONUMENTAL WORK. 


HONOLULU DRUG Co. 


Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Fort Street. 


eee soCRIPTIONS 


Accurately filled by grad- 
uate druggists. 


Our Service is unexcelled. 


Frozen Sweets at our 


SODA WATER 
FOUNTAIN. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s_ Furnish- 
ings, Etc. 


12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 
P. O. Box 809. 


PLACE CARDS AND DINNER FAVORS 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass, Copper and Leather Goods. 


and Favors for all occasions. 


POTTERY—Kodak Developing and Printing Neatly and Promptly Done. 


YE ARTS.& CRAFTS SHOP 


Phone 2152 


HONOLULU, T..H. 


Get him to assume some responsibility. 
Get him to write to you once in a 
while. 

Above all remember that you are a Big 
Brother, that you were once a boy, and 
be patient. 
Just one thing more, report regularly 
to the Chairman of the Committee and 
notify him of the arrangement you 
make for “Big Brothering” the boy in 
case of your absence from the city for | 
any length of time. 


Do it now. Now is the critical time 
when the boy needs help. 

|27. If you believe that a boy in the open is | 
better than a boy in jail, you are in 
sympathy with the “Big Brothers.” If) 
you believe that a boy unaided cannot | 
overcome the tendency of unfortunate | 
environment, or be happy and good) 
without any of the things that fais 


happiness and goodness you concur in 
the “Big Brother Platform.” 


If you are willing yourself to help a boy, 
‘William Spencer Bowen, chairman of the | 
|Big Brother Committee, can supply the very | 
| boy who needs you to show him how to be 
manly, to take some of life’s handicap off | 
{his underfed body and undeveloped mind. | 


—WM. SPENCER BOWEN. 
& 


lemenen Christianity. | 
ln Do you wish you knew of some special | 
thing that you could do “In His Name?” 

Do you think you could remember it 
every week or every month? 

Here is one thing. You could send 
that Magazine, or Illustrated Weekly, | 
after you have read it, to some one else 
| who would appreciate it. 

We could suggest to you persons who 
would highly appreciate such an act of 
kingness. 

If we should receive a letter like this, 


The Friend, 
Honolulu. 

I would be glad to send my 
Magazine (or my Weekly) reg- 
ularly to some one if you will furnish me 
the address. 


Yours truly, 


we will be happy to open the way for 
you to do it “In His Name.” 


Is Your Japanese 
Servant a Christian? 
Let him have THE TOMO 


50c. year. Every Month 


Place Cards 


Young Hotel Bldg. 


velesnene 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


:> FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 


CLEANING 
WORKS 
SSPE RCE ERCP Ee MERCER 
Phone 3093 P. O. Box 840 


OAHU FURNITURE CO. 
Monkey Pod and Koa Furniture 
to Order and in Stock. 


163 King St. HONOLULU, T. H. 


W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


M EeRIC LH AGN, To 4 T Act E OSRaS 
PO} Box 986) Telephone 2525 
62 KING STREET. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


“Coyne Furniture Co., Lt, 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


=BARTLEN= 


A Natural Mineral Water. 
The Best for Table and Medicinal 


Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & 60. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU 
Phone 2708. Bo O Box Gar 
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Nelson 


PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF 


Encyclopezedia ana 


Research Bureau for Special Information 


“Tt Cannot Grow Old” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem! 
It has put all other Encyclopaedias out of date! 


“It is used as an authority in our Editorial Rooms.”—Review of Reviews. 


The most valuable, durable and beautiful set of books published, 


1. Nelson’s Patent Binding Device makes Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose-Leave Encyclopaedia the only abso- 
lutely New Reference Work obtainable, because this Won- 
derful Device enables the Publishers to keep Nelson’s 
always up to date. 


2. Nelson’s Maintains Permanent Editorial Staffs in 
New York, Edinburgh and Montreal. The Editor-in- 
Chief is John H. Finley, LL. D., President of the College 
of the City of New York; the Canadian Editor is William 
Peterson, LL. D., C. M. G., Principal of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada, and the European Editor is 
George Sandeman, M. A., Edinburgh, Scotland. Thus, 
Three Great Editorial Staffs, assisted by a corps of con- 
tributors, are engaged on Nelson’s the year round, and 
OVER 500 NEW PAGES are supplied every year, so 
that this great work never becomes old—it will Always be 
the Latest. 


3. Nelson’s Research Bureau for Special Information— 
only institution of its kind anywhere—is maintained en- 
tirely at the publishers’ expense to answer questions and 
to furnish subscribers any information requested—FREE. 


4. Nelson’s Beautiful Models and Manikins have been 
imported especially for this work, to illustrate such 
absorbingly interesting subjects as the Human Body, the 
Automobile, the Turbine, etc. No other Reference Work 
has accomplished this. 


FOUR GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device 


Keeps Nelson’s perpetually new. 


Three Permanent Staffs of Editors 


Insure accurate and dependable information. 


Research Bureau to Answer Questions 
Makes Nelson’s the only complete work of ref- 
erence, 


Models and Manikins Show and Explain 


all parts of Automobile, Turbine, Human Body,ete. 


Approved, Adopted and Used by the United 
States Government Departments and by Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Libraries and School Boards 
throughout the Country; also The officially 
Recognized Authority in Canada. 


READ THIS LETTER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Rochester, N. Y., 
THoMAS NELSON & Sons, May 3, IgI1. 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I have received your shipment of revision 
pages for the Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia for the year 1911, 
and I desire to express to you once more my appreciation 
both for the form and substance of your Encyclopedia. It 
seems to me you have devised an excellent and most valu- 
able method of keeping reference material up to date. 


Very truly yours, 


NE Se BEM 


NELSON’S PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA CONTAINS MORE THAN 70,000 
SUBJECTS—TREATING OVER 1,000 000 TOPICS 
—7,000 ILLUSTRATIONS—500 MAPS. 


Each article in Nelson’s embodies the results of the very latest research. See the articles on Andes Tunnel and 
Railway: Conservation; Flying Machines; Fireproof Construction; Foods; Inland Waterway; Panama Canal (constructive 
work, concrete plains, etc.); and hundreds of others not to be found in any other Encyclopedia. 


We have found that information on subjects of great interest changes so rapidly that we have 
IMPORTANT decided hereafter, no matter how great the cost, to issue our revision pages half yearly in March 
and October instead of annually as heretofore. 


Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia has so put out of date the old-fashioned, regularly bound 


EXCHANGE encyclopedias, that we are constantly receiving requests for en allowance on old encyclopedias 
to apply as part payment on Nelson's. List showing these allowances will be sent on request. 


Write today for the FREE loose-leaf portfolio on Nature Study, particulars of the Bureau of Research for special 
information, facsimile endorsement letters fron Scieatists and Educators, and full information about Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
Reference System. Our Special introductory price and easy-payment terms interest all who appreciate a bargain. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, DEF 381-385 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Founded in Edinburgh, 1798 Over 100 Years in Business Established in New York, 1854 


Publishers of The American Standard Bible—Exndorsed by Universities, Theological Seminaries and Colleges throughout America 
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AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


CROWN 


Our Piano Line 
includes th 
Chickering, We- 
: ber, 
a Hobart M. Cable, 
doir; also 
complete 


ola Pianos 
Orchestrells. 


nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the 


Co. in Hawaii. 
Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 


the One Price Plan—the only honest method | | 
of merchandising. | | 


Isasy ‘terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


SALVO’S 
Lace Store 


Hand-made Irish, Armenian, Cluny and 
Russian Lace; Kimonos, Linens and 
Embroideries. 
Art Loom Rugs, Turkish and Persian | 
Designs. 


Silk Searfs and various other novelty 
and fancy goods. 


inspection Cordially Invited. 


SPECIAL SALES ALWAYS. 
FORT ST. HARRISON BLDG. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAI My r ING 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. | 
Telephone 1697 


_ Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
* LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


e q 
Kroeger, | | 


a Singer and Bou-| | 
the |,; 
Aeoli- |} 
an line of Pian-|, 
and | } 


We rent Pia-|/| 


Victor }) 
Talking Machine }) 
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| 
TAILOR MADE | 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY | 


LIMITED 


Palolo Hills and 

Ocean View Feacie 
SSS 

Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom- 
mended by all the leading physicians in| 
the city. | 
We build bungalow homes and our 
prices and terms are reasonable. | 


Wairaita Wand) Co. 
Limited 
HoNOLULU 


K.UYEDA 


POR VSI Y.LISH 


Millinery 


Telephone 2129 


| 
at 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


AT HON 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
W. R. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


Consolidated Soda 
Water Works Co. 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


LIMITED. 
We are prepared to make earn 
your dike lephon AWG 
; Works Fort Street 
Suits to Order 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron ues 


* The The Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 


_ BRASSES, CHINA, ETC. ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


ae Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2890. 


of sama 


SURPLUS $125,000. 


OLULU. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
G. P. CASTLE. 


United States Government Depository 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit 
and Cable. Transfers available in all parts of the world. 
ACCOUNTS INVITED 


THE FRIEND. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. #* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
ana pe ee 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII Ltd. 


Honolulu 


E.. O. PA & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


and 


Cl. Diet o. 


FINE .GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


Puritan 


Creamery Butter 
Guaranteed the Best and Full 16 


Ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO.,| 


LIMITED. 
Retail 1271---TELEPHONES---Wholesale 1858 


_| 55 Hotel St., 


HONOLULU, 


— 1912. 


cal SA YEGUSA 2 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS. OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU'‘ST. | 


Our Stock of 
Silverware 


Contains some of the Cleverest 
Designs ever created. 
Give us a call. 


JAS Re VIEIRA, & €6; 
lil3= Hotel St. 


BO WoO 


Manufacturer of 
JADE JEWELRY 
Special Attention Paid to 
STYLISH EUROPEAN JEWELRY. 
Rings, Brooches, Combs, Scarf Pins, Neck- 
| laces, Bracelets, Etc. All Being of the 
Finest Quality and Best of Workmanship. 
bet. Smith and Maunakea. 


|P. ©. Box 1007. 
| HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
| CURIO COMPANY. 


Younes Building, next the Cable Office | 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.u vu, T.-H. 


HAWAIL | 


| BREWER & CO, LIMITED. 
Ic 


General Mercantile Commission Agis. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
'waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
| Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
|Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
| Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
| Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
| Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
|Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
|dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; W. W. North, Treasurer; Richard 
lIvers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, Auditor; C. H. 
Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. Gartley, 
Directors. 


\ LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
| MISSION MERCHANTS. 


| AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
iSugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
'Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 


iCo., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
‘tation. 
| OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. Ne 


| Alexander, 


| 1st vice-president; 
| vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; I. BE. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
| treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS:. S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 


HGi Na 


J. R. Galt, 2nd 


Wilcox. 


| GOOD 
| DRY GOODS 


at 


N. S. Sachs Dry Goods Co. 
Cor. Fort and Beretania. 


Henry A. WinetaMs. 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. * 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 


| 
H 
| 


~~» 


g 


OC OCOe 


wi" 


4) 


Right Reverend J. W. Bashford, 


Methodist Episcopal Bishop of Shina, whose brilliant addresses were features of the 
Christian Extension Movement and the Methodist Episcopal Conference. 


SaaS oo a Soa SaaS 


' 
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Aawaiian Crust Go. 
LIMITED. 
Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 

Liebility, and Burglary 

Insurance. 

923: FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


RESPONS SIBLE 


More than we think, perhaps. Let 
them read a Christian paper in their 


those Japanese Servants? 


ALLEN & ROBINSON: 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Ete. 


Honolulu 


55 Queen Street 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES. 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


JM: WHITNEY, MD. DDS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street. 
Vhe Raldwin Hational Gank 


e 


of Kabului 
Kahulu, Maui, T. H. 


Boston Building 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE, 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


H. Hackfeld. & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS*& COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS 
Importers of General Merchandise 
Agents-for Pacific Mail, 
American-Hawailian 8. S. Co. 
HONOLULU, T.H 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu Spies 


THEO. ii. DAVIES & 0, LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


Honolulu, H. T. | 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. | 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 


/surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 


Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an 'Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: “*Dilpax.”’ 


Financial, 


Codes: Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C.. 


P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU HAWAITI 


~ ~ = 


| ISHOP COMPANY, 
| BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
| Business. Loans made on approved security. 
| Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
led. Deposits received on current account 
| subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
' tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
‘and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
| Fire and Marine business on most favorable 


terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


| 
| 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


| 
| SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


| 
| 
| Ewa Plantation Company, 
| Waialua Agricultural lene Ltd. 
Kohala Bee Company, 
| Apokaa Sugar Company, 
| Wahiawa Con. hes Co., Ltd, 
| Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
| Blake Steam Pumps, 
| Marsh Steam Pumps, 
| American Steam Pump Co. 
| Weston’s Centrifugals, 
| Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
| Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers 
| Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co, 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
| #£tna Insurance Company, 
| Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 

Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 

Co., of Boston. 


M. E. SILVA 


UNDERTAKER EMBALMER 


Graduate H. S. Eckel’s Training 
School for Embalmers. 


All business entrusted to my care 
will receive prompt and polite atten- 
tion. I have a parlor where funeral 
| services can be held, or bodies kept 
when desired. 


=a 

|PHONE 1179 NIGHT CALL 
P. O. BOX 529 PHONE 2514 
| SANG CHAN 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
| McCandless Bldg. Telephone 3129 


Workmanship and Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Estey Organs 


= lt eee 
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The Frriend. 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


ab xX: 


HONOLULU, HoT... APRIL. 1912, 


The Friend 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 

$1.00 per year 

Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 

THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Subscription price - - 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER... .Editor-in-Chief 


Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 

Orramel H. Gulick R. E. Andrews 

W. B, Oleson A. A. Ebersole 

F. W. Damon Perley L. Horne 
William D. Westervelt 

Henry P. Judd John W. Gilmore 

Paul Super Theodore Richards 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


A Notable Outgrowth. 
One of the definite achievements of the 
Palama Settlement Welfare Exhibit has 
been a movement towards co-ordinating 
the philanthropic agencies of the city. 
We have an Associated Charities which 
has done good work, but times have 
changed since its organization and the 
demands have outgrown its machinery 
’ for meeting them. Undoubtedly the 
future will see a broadening of its min- 
istry to cope with the present situation. 
Applications for aid are steadily increas- 
ing with the growth of Honolulu, and the 
need is felt for a central clearing house 
’for our charities, open at all reasonable 
hours, with facilities for immediate in- 
vestigation, for granting prompt relief 
when required, for complete registration, 
for treatment adequate to the demands 
of the case, in constant friendly commu- 
nication with all agencies, in closest 
touch with sources of employment and 
sympathetic in its response to all appli- 
eants. If the term charity could be 
divorced from the name of the society, 
it would be a gain in the direction of 
helping to preserve the self-respect of 


those compelled to resort to it for aid 
and to stimulate their spirit of self-help. 
“Not alms but a friend,” is the basic 
motto of the charity organization move- 
ment, yet the word synonymous with 
alms is very illogically maintained by 
many of the societies which are identified 
with it. The Welfare Exhibit will have 
done a large practical benefit by pushing 
forward a closer alignment of all our 
relief agencies. The second advance step 
likely to be taken in the immediate future 
is the appointment by the Chamber of 
Commerce of an investigating and ap- 
proving committee whose function it 
shall be to make a thoro study of all 
our existing philanthropic institutions 
and all organizations soliciting benev- 
olent contributions to determine the 
character of the social service which they 
are rendering or propose to confer, the 
economy of their administration and the 
degree to which they deserve public 
support. After the appointment of 
such a committee, the completion of -its 
initial survey and publication of its find- 
ings, Honolulu givers will know what ob- 
jects are worthy of their sustaining gifts 
and how much they require for their 
work. The findings of this committee 
will be of very great help to all bona 
fide causes and will be almost equivalent 
to a guarantee of the supply of their 
needs. New charities that are worthy 
enough to commend themselves to the 
committee will find in its endorsement a 
mighty aid to their financial launching. 
Individual givers will be able to see at a 
glance what causes should be supported 
by them and will be saved from imposi- 
tion. The plan of such a committee has 
been tried in a number of Mainland cities 
with great advantage. At its March 
meeting the Chamber of Commerce ap- 
pointed a very energetic and responsible 
committee to consider the question of en- 
tering upon this project and unquestion- 
ably Honolulu will soon be enjoying the 
benefit derived from this method of 
securing closer philanthropic co-opera- 
tion. 

% 


Principal Merrill. 


The resignation of Mr. Arthur M. 
Merrill as Principal of Mills School for 
reasons of health and his removal to the 
Mainland is a distinct loss to the Terri- 


MERRILL. 


A. M. 


tory. Ten years ago Mr. Merrill came 
to Honolulu and accepted a position as 
teacher in Mills Institute at a very critical 
time in its history. For several years he 
most successfully guided its course when 
its future was seriously threatened, and 
built up its fortunes with rare ability. 
He exhibited large executive talent and 
put the school upon an excellent basis as 
an educational force. The scope of the 
institution was broadened out in every 
way, its courses of study systematized 
and enlarged and its constituency wid- 
ened to include Japanese and Koreans, 
A fine disciplinarian and able to wield a 
deep personal Christian influence, his con- 
duct of the school as a character making 
plant was notable. Until its incorpora- 
tion into the Mid-Pacific Institute the 
cramped quarters and distracting sur- 
rounding entailed a heavy responsibility 
that was very wearing to health. Yet 
Mr. Merrill carried his burdens lightly 
and refused to spare himself in the least- 
He added to his duties as Principal the 
superintendency of the [ort Street 
Chinese Sunday School which he made a 
model of effectiveness. Upon the re- 
moval of Mills to its present location and 
its full incorporation into the Mid-Pacific 
Institute larger burdens and new prob- 
lems were faced with courage and un- 
stinted devotion. The consequence was 
a heavy drain upon physicial resources 
and towards the close of 1911 it became 
apparent to him that his health necessi- 
tated a change of scene. The directors 
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of the Institute urged a vacation and the 
postponement of final decision for three 
months. <A trip to California revealed 
both the needed climate and the beckon- 
ing future work, hence the resignation 
of March 15, which the Directors ac- 
cepted with regret. Mr. and Mrs. Merrill 
and their quartet of splendid boys will 
carry with them the hearty aloha of the 
Islands, where they have been such a 
force for good. The work wrought 
here has been an abiding one and its 
fruits will continue to ripen throughout 
the coming years. 
a 


Comfort For Tobacco Users. 


One of the best good health tracts 
which it has been our fortune ever to 
see was an article in the Independent 
some years ago by President Jordan of 
Stanford University in which the chief 
proposition was that alcohol, tobacco, 
coffee and tea so affect the nervous sys- 
tem as to drain a man’s reserve of power. 
In other words they use up unproduct- 
ively to a definit, even tho with moderate 
indulgence to a slight, degree his capital 
of health, which no man can afford to 
waste in this age when life makes so 
many legimate demands thereupon. The 
exacter science of today—for this article 
appeared about a decade ago if we re- 
call aright—sets its seal of approval upon 
Dr. Jordan’s thesis. We happen to know 
that this sensible and scientific argument 
for abstinence has helped not a few 
thinking people. A man should always 
be at his best, he cannot be quite at his 
best if he indulges in these excitants 
which are in the end depressors, hence 
he will cut them out. Recently the mag- 
azine Good Health has culled the resuit 
of expert researches as to tobacco as 
follows: In the realm of plant life to- 
bacco even in minute quantities is per- 
nicious. Experiments with animals ex- 
hibit its toxic effect, infusion of leaves 
and stems being used to kill ticks that 
infest sheep; pigeons which are not sub- 
ject to anthrax quickly succumb to that 
disease when their resistance power 1s 
diminished: by a very small dose of 
nicotin. In man its effect is likewise to 
diminish resistance to certain classes of 
disease particularly those’ which affect 
the heart, bloodvessels and _ kidneys. 
With the increase of the tobacco habit 
there has been a definite augmentation 
of fatality from this class of maladies. 
Smokers have been found twice as sub- 
ject to tuberculosis as non-smokers. Can- 
cer of lip and throat is almost confined 
to tobacco users. Tobacco heart is re- 
sponsible for nine-tenths of the rejections 
of applicants for the United States army. 
A weil known physician remarked just 
before a recent Yale-Harvard Varsity 


race, “I am sure Yale will be beaten be- 
cause the coach permits the men to use 
tobacco”-—a statement which we are in- 
clined to doubt, for coaches never al- 
lowed tobacco in the days when we knew 
Yale. In fact the absolute prohibition of 
tobacco by all athletic trainers worthy 
of the name is for men who love good 
health, one of the strongest arguments 
against its use. The chief moral con- 
sideration is the ungentlemanliness which 
the tobacco habit fosters. The drug 
seems to exert a direct effect upon one’s 
selfish nerve centers. Most smokers un- 
feelingly inflict the disagreeableness of 
their habit upon women and children. In 
this regard Hawaii is still one of the 
rare beauty spots on earth. Smokers 
are more considerate of non-smokers 
feelings here than in any other section 
of the globe known to us. 


Christian Extension Campaign 


The campaign among our English- 
speaking population opened publicly on 
Sunday evening, March 17, with a song 
service conducted by Mr. Fred Butler in 
the Empire Theater, and closed two 
weeks later on March 31. Evangelistic 
meetings were held every evening in the 
same place except on Sundays March 24 
and 31, when the Bijou Theater was se- 
cured because of the crowd. The min- 
isters connected with the five-operating 
churches, Central Union, Christian, 
Episcopal (two churches, St. Andrew’s 
and St. Clement’s) and Methodist, did 
the preaching, except on two occasions, 
when Bishop Bashford was the preacher. 
A large chorus choir assisted Mr. Fred 
Butler, who was the special soloist se- 
cured from the Mainland. Miss Collais 
also sang at several services. There 
were separate meetings for girls and 
boys, Sunday afternoon rallies for men 
and shop services. The press of the city 
heartily co-operated by giving large pub- 
licity to the addresses, and by urging the 
claims of religion upon men. The 
weather was unusually fine and nothing 
occurred to mar the conduct of the cam- 
paign. Tew or no other entertainments 
of popular character competed for the 
attention of the community. In the main 
the conditions were most favorable. 

Nothing could have been better or 
more thoro than the preliminary prepara- 
tion. Early in December the ministers 
and laymen of the co-operating churches 
got together and a campaign committee 
of eight laymen and four ministers was 
appointed to take executive charge. Sub- 
committees on Business, Speakers, 
Music, Publicity, Men’s and Women’s 
Parlor Meetings, Boys, Girls, Personal 
Workers and Ushers were appointed. A 


special secretary was engaged to super- 
vise details. The committees worked 
like beavers. No one in the city escaped 
the vigliance of the advertising experts. 
Scores of parlor gatherings made the 
rank and file of the churches thoroly ac- 
quainted with the details of the cam- 
paign. A letter writing crusade engaged 
the energies of hundreds. Special com- 
munications repeatedly went to every 
known church member in town. The 
business side of the campaign was care- 


JAMES WAKEFIELD 


who headed the executive committee of the 
Christian Extension Movement. 


fully engineered, so that no financial slip 
up would occur. Mr. Butler, on arriving 
in town, found the best adult chorus he 
had ever trained for like meetings. He 
had never known such adequate and 
complete prearrangement. The machin- 
ery was perfect. 

The two weeks campaign opened with 


a meeting that crowded the theater and 


sent many away unable to find any but 
standing room too far in the vestibule 
for hearing. After that, except on Sun- 
day evenings the audiences were not 
large and were composed mainly of 
church members. Comparatively few 
cards were signed except at the boys’ 
meetings. There were apparent 
meager results in recruiting for 
church membership those who would not 
have been won by the ordinary labors of 
the various churches. What then was 
gained ? home 

A distinct spiritual impression was 
made upon the Christian forces of the 
city. The largest item in the work of 
preparation had been the campaign of 
prayer extending over several months. 
Hence when the meetings convened the 
atmosphere of deep earnestness was most 
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impressive. The real things in religion 
were emphasized and Christians began to 
take account of character stock. There 
can be no question that what Honolulu 
needs most is the arousing of its nominal 
disciples to the claims of Christ upon 
them for vital service. In the immediate 
future we shall be called upon to face 
moral questions of largest moment. Our 
treatment of social vice is one of these, 
just now clamoring. Others press upon 
its heels. Christian character needs ton- 
ing up for these conflicts just ahead. 
The campaign certainly accomplished 
something in supplying the tonic. 

That such a series of services stimu- 
lating as it does the emotional nature 
holds a definite menace is evident to all 
students of psychology. Unless that 
emotion be transformed into action, it 1s 
dangerous to character. But exactly 
this transformation is contemplated by 
the chief movers in this campaign. Hence 
the aftermath is of far more importance 
and of much greater promise than the 
immediate outcome. The June com- 
munions of our churches should figure 
far more largely than those of April. The 
real test of achievement will be revealed 
in the future. 

But the most notable result of the 
campaign is the development of com- 
radery between denominations. We have 
touched elbows for the first time. The 
contact has meant the passage of the 
divine current. We can never stand 
apart again. There is but one thing pos- 
sible now, if we Chrstians really mean 
business, and that is organization of all 
our Protestant forces to Christianize 
Honolulu and these Islands. Any tyro 
can see that we are not working this city 
for Christ -and yet the dullest head 
realizes that if our churches should com- 
bine to district our field and rally the 
people for our Master, the aim could 
measureably be achieved shortly. Only 
our senseless divisions prevent. If lead- 
ing representatives of our churches get 
together to talk this over and to lay 
plans, there is no possible doubt of the 
outcome. Our Master clearly pointed 
out the way to victory “that they may be 
_ perfected into one, that the world may 
know that thou didst send me.” No 
question as to His will or His leadership 
in this matter can exist for a moment. 
If we can combine, we can win. If we 
can unite in two weeks meetings, why 
not in one year’s campaign, why not ever 
after? The thing is painfully simple— 
our wills. 

Fortunately we are 2000 miles away 
from anyone else. There is no reason 
why we in Hawaii should not give to the 
world an example of how Christian unity 
can be achieved. Like Hayes’ motto, 
“the way to resume is to resume,” so the 


way to combine is to combine. Difficul- 
ties will vanish if we want them to. They 
always have, they always will with men 
who are sons of God. 

It is a serious question whether this 
campaign, if it had resulted in hun- 
dreds of conversions, would not have 
failed in its main purpose. That main 
purpose is to advance towards the com- 
pleted kingdom. Temporary evangelistic 
success would have meant the old clam- 
shell process, each church shutting up 
into itself and consequent piling up of 
names on its roll to swell the heap of 
ecclesciastical deadwood. But now that 
is impossible. We have tasted the sweets 
of comradeship. We want more. If we 
press on to unity and a united campaign, 
we shall be able to transform much of 
our deadwood into live active growth. 
For combination will enable us to set 
men to work. Then we shall be in a 
condition to welcome new forces, assign 
them spheres of labor and so save them 
in reality. A thoro going twentieth cen- 
tury unity of effort among our churches 
will mean socializing much of our po- 


tential activity. 
years to come, and for workers galore. 

We have used the word Protestant, 
but have done so out of no lack of love 
for the grand old Church out of which 
The getting together of 


Here is task enough for 


we all came. 
Protestants will mean the mimimizing of 
lines of dissent and preparation for the 
great merging some day to follow. God 
hasten it! Signs of closer communion 
between Catholics and Protestants multi- 
ply with each succeeding year. In civic 
and social reforms we stand side by side. 
In all the enterprises of the Kingdom we 
shall ere long labor shoulder to shoulder. 
If we Protestants bury our differences, it 
means only the mightier surging of the 
passion for the One Flock of the Good 
Shepherd here on earth. DAS: 


MM 


“God has brought some of the heathen 
close up to us, to enable us to determine 


how correct are our conceptions, how 


clear is this gospel light which we sup- 
posed we had to disseminate. This ex- 
perience ought to correct many an er- 
notion. The the 


brother-man seen in such a delusive lighi 


roneous foreigner, 
at the great distance, when brought close 
up will make the missionary enterprise 
seem a very different thing from what 
some had supposed it.”—“lWVorld Mis- 
sions from the Home Base,’ by Jos. 
Ernest McAfee. ie 
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a at 
4 Honolulu has always held a very 
2% dear place in my memory since my .% 
2& visit here nearly seven years ago. &% 
“& I can truthfully say I had never .% 
“% been in a place where I was more .% 
& cordially and genuinely received. % 
Some of the old friends have gone .% 
2“ home, and I miss their good fel- .% 
4% lowsaip, but those remaining have 
& the true spirit of Aloha, and I trust .% 
& that I have made many new and .& 
M& lasting friends. ae 
ae As to the meetings, I am glad 
& with you that our Episcopalian 
4% brethren joined in the movement, % 
“ and are helping in the great work. .% 
4% Their allegiance ought to mean .% 
4 much to the Christian Extension .% 
“% Movement, not alone in Honolulu, % 
& but in the Hawaiian Islands at .&% 
& large. a 
aS I have not heard how many have .% 
2 signified their intention of identify- .% 
.% ing themselves with the churches. .% 
“ It is always my hope and prayer 
& that many may do so in any series .% 
“& of meetings, but I have always felt 
“ that the most successful meetings .% 
& are those in which the churches re- .% 
“& tain the evangelistic spirit after the 
4 series of meetings has closed, and .% 
& continue to reap a harvest. a 
7 I wish to express my gratitude to 
.& the members of the choir, who have .% 
% so faithfully and loyally set aside 
“% all else and assisted me in the .% 
& music. I feel sure there will be a 
& reward awaiting them for all such 
& services rendered here, in a “Place .% 
“& not made with hands—eternal in .% 
& the Heavens.” Dan. 11:32. 3 
Me FRED BUTLER. at 
af & 
BT I I J I I I I I I I I Id 
With Banners of Light. 
wwe" TT their usual 
artistic instinct, the 
Japanese have 
given their own 
characteristic touch 
to the Christian 
Extension M ove- 
ment. 


With church unity 

an already estab- 
lished fact among 
them, they have not 
found it necessary 
to have a prelimin- 
ary campaign for “getting together,” but 
wishing to have their share in the two 
weeks’ special campaign, they just 
launched out together—Episcopal, Con- 
eregational and Methodist _ believers, 
without any sense of distinction—into 
the field of battle. 


i] 
An Army With Lanterns. 
A picturesque battle it has been. 
Something after the manner of the 


storming of the Midianite camp by the 
forces of Gideon; for in the first place 
they have gone out equipped with lamps 
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to battle for the Lord—a fitting symbol 
of the eternal truth that real victory ‘s 
to be won, not by the crossing of swords, 
but by the dissemination of light. In the 
second place they have made the “camps” 
of the enemy the objective of their at- 
tack, marching out every evening into 
the tenement quarters commonly known 
as Japanese camps, taking people cap- 
tive and leading them back with them 
to the central place of meeting. Follow 
them; it is interesting. 

& 
The Recruiting Station. 


Passing along in front of the church 
about 7:30 in the evening, our attention 
is drawn to a man standing on the steps, 
and, from all appearances, earnestly ad- 
dressing a multitude of red and white 
Japanese lanterns, which, attached to 
bamboo canes, are gently waving in the 
evening breeze. A closer inspection, 
however, shows the dusky forms of the 
people below, who are holding their lan- 
terns aloft while listening to a short, 
stirring address. Their leader is calling 
them to go out in faith seeking new re- 
cruits. He lays out the evening’s “itin- 
erary for each division, and tells them 
to round up at the church, with their 
captives, at half-past eight. 

& 


Divisions A, B and C. 


The whole working force is divided 
into three companies—likewise after the 
manner of Gideon’s band—each bearing 
a large transparency on which is painted 
the letter which distinguishes it, either 
as the A, B or C Division, and the three 
divisions march off in three different di- 
rections, an army with lanterns, and sing- 
ing as they march some such hymn as 


“Onward Christian Soldiers,’ or their 
favorite marching song, “Marching 
Through Georgia,” set to appropriate 


words. Their objective point, deter- 
mined beforehand, is usually some 
“camp” or Japanese settlement, and as 
they march their numbers are increased 
by others who join in. Arriving at a 
camp, the division falls into-a circular 
or horseshoe form and holds a short, 
telling service of song and testimony. 
ed 


Songs in the Night. 


In strange contrast to the excited 
voices of those in the camps, who tarry 
at their wines or shout over their gam- 
bling games, are the sweet songs of 
Christian experience which float into 
these tenements, calling people out, some 
in their nightgowns, to listen to the un- 
accustomed story of the love of the 
Father in Heaven. When the attention 
of all has been won, the leader of the 
division invites the people of the camp 


to join in the procession and march to 
the place of the central meeting, where 
the Glad Tidings will be more fully ex- 
plained, and soon the three divisions, 
each with its quota of captives, reassem- 
ble at the church, 

These central meetings are held in ro- 
tation in the different churches of the 
city. 

The attendance at the meetings and 
the interest displayed have steadily in- 
creased from the start. The first meet- 
ing called out 80 persons; the second, 
100; the third, 140; and the attendance 
has increased in nearly the same ratio 
up to the present writing. BIS? Bi 


es 


HE Korean services, held each eve- 

ning for ten days in connection with 
the Christian Extension Movement, were 
largely attended and productive of much 
good. The session of the Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church made 
it possible for many outside pastors to 
participate and assist. Not only were 
these preachers deeply interested, but the 
church members were greatly awakened 
and met their responsibilities with noble 
spirit. At each sermon many earnest 
short prayers were offered, brief testi- 
monies given and public calls for self- 
denying service for Christ made. In re- 
sponding to these calls, the members 
would pledge themselves to do all in 
their power to bring an unconverted 
friend or a backslidden member to the 
next service—a pledge they invariably 
kept. It was interesting and inspiring to 
see the Christians coming night after 
night with their unsaved friends and 
neighbors, and then to note the earnest- 
ness manifested in the meeting and the 
faithful exhortations given. No service 
was closed without some encouraging re- 
sults. I have no statistics at hand, but 
we are sute of several conversions and 
quite a number of recoveries in the 
Christian life. In a way we are sorry 
to discontinue such helpful and success- 
ful meetings. To the Good Master be 
all the glory. —J. W. W. 

& 


N the Christian Extension Movement 
the Hawaiian people experienced the 
splendid enthusiasm which is born of a 
first-hand knowledge of religious mass 
meetings. They had participated in noth- 
ing like it before, and their hearty co- 
operation was both a marvel and a satis- 
faction to the ministers of the three dif- 
ferent churches uniting in the movement. 
That their enthusiasm was not a thing 
of the moment, fed by emotion, is evi- 
denced by the fact that the thirty or more 
workers who were the prime movers dur- 
ing the campaign have mutually agreed 


to continue the work of visiting the 
homes on Friday of each week, alternat- 
ing between Kawaiahao and Kaumaka- 
pili Churches for preliminary sessions of 
prayer. This continuance of the work 
was the idea of the workers themselves, 
and is looked upon with great favor by 
the different ministers, 


5 eS SH 


HE splendid union of the churches 
which to many is the greatest in- 
spiration furnished by the Christian Ex- 
tension Movement, has been strikingly 
illustrated by the Chinese residents of 
Honolulu who have entered into the 
spirit of the occasion with characteristic 
fervor, accomplishing under difficulties 
what other peoples with similar condi- 
tions to cope with might have believed: 
impossible. The newly awakened 
womanhood of the race has been in a 
measure responsible for the far-reaching. 
effects of the movement, the women and 
girls co-operating with the men in every 
possible way. : ; 
Representatives of the Fort Street 
Chinese Church, St. Peter’s Church, St. 
Elizabeth’s Church and the Beretania 
Street Settlement composed the executive 
committee which met from time to time, 
forming preliminary plans for the. two 
mass-meetings in the Liberty Theater,. 
and arranging many other necessary de- 
tails. Thousands of tickets, supplying 
the need of personal invitations, were 
distributed throughout the city, in the 
stores and in the homes, and lest some be 
overlooked, huge posters inspiring an in- 
terest and proclaiming a welcome, were 
pasted upon the bill boards in the various 
sections of the city. 

The first mass-meeting which took 
place Sunday evening, March 24, at the 
Liberty Theater, is declared by Mr, 
Francis W. Damon, whose splendid en- 
thusiasm and co-operation were potent 
factors in the success of the venture, to 
have been one of the most remarkable 
meetings ever held outside of China. 
Over 2000 men, women and_ children 
were present, the vast assemblage being. 
entertained prior to the program of ad- 
dresses by a series of lantern slides de- 
picting the Passion Play at Ober-Am- 
mergau. The combined church choirs led 
the songs, the opening numbers being in 
English. Hymn folders compiled for the 
use of churches in China, and sent from 
the Mother Country, were also used. 
Several of these hymns sung in Chinese 
were set to national airs, one being sung 
with signal spirit to the tune of 
“America.” 
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Pekop Bashford, who furnished 
the main address, was thrilled with 
the spirit of the occasion. The five 


addresses in Chinese were prepared with 
direct bearing upon the main subject of 
the evening, *China’ s Need: How It Is 
Being Met by Christianity.” Under 
separate heads, these were as follows: 
“Christianity in the Home ;” “Christianity 
m Public Life:” “Christianity in Educa- 
tion;” “Christianity in Business,” and 
“Christianity in the Life of the Indi- 
vidual.” 


The second mass- -meeting, equally en- 
thusiastic and impressive, was held at the 
Liberty Theater Sunday evening, March 
31. On this occasion there were three 
main speakers, the subjects being, “How 
to Come to Christ; “How to Live the 
Christian Life,’ and “How to Bring 
Others to Christ.” Another set of re- 
ligious pictures was thrown upon the 


screen and a number of new hymns 
were sung, 
Sandwiched in between these large 


gatherings, and also preceding them, 
were Sunday and Wednesday evening 
meetings, the limited forces not making 
it advisable to meet each evening as did 
the English Protestant churches. 


ee 


HAWAII COUSINS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Ha- 
walian Mission Children’s Society 
will take place on April 19th and 
20th, just ninety-two years after 
the landing of the first missionaries 
at Honolulu. 

It is the sixteenth anniversary 
of the formation of the Society, and 
will require two days for its cele- 
bration. The yearly business meet- 
ing will be held on Friday, April 
19th, from 4 till 5 p. m., at the Old 
Mission Home, and it is noped that 
all will attend. 

The social and literary part of 
the program will be held at the same 
place on Saturday, April 20th, from 
3:30 till 5:30 p, m., and will be 
ealled a Grandmothers’ Teaparty. 
The grandmothers’ will receive. 
There will be a roll call of families 
by the original companies, and we 
hope to be able to count the names 
of descendants present in each 
family. There will be five five- 
minute papers by as many grand 
mothers; and the grandmothers 
will serve tea made in the Old 
Mission Home. 
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“Beginning at Jerusalem’’ | 


Our Gospel responsibility probably | | 
covers the kitchen and the back yard. | 


Give the cook THE TOMO. 
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COOKE 


MEMORIAL 


TABLET. 


ELEBRATING the centennial of 

the birth of Mrs. Juliette Montague 
Cooke, wife of Amos Star Cooke, the 
missionary founder of the Royal Chiefs 
School, which occurred on the preceding 
Tuesday, an interesting and impressive 
service took place at Kawaiahao Church 
Sunday, March 17, the descendants of the 
distinguished couple and a large dele- 
gation of friends being in attendance. 
By a somewhat remarkable coincidence 
this was also the birthday of Kameha- 
meha IIT. 


The Royal Chiefs School is perpetuated 
in the Royal School, housed in one of 
the first of the modern school buildings 
erected in the Territory. In its establish- 
ment Mr. Cooke laid the foundation stone 
of the efficient and thoroughly up-to-date 
school system which the Territory enjoys 
today, an achievement second only in im- 
portance to the gospel tidings which he 
bore to an unenlightened people in a land 
predestined to blossom forth into a com- 
mercial, religious and educational center : 
a paradise for the homemaker and the 
tourist. 

Sixteen royal chiefs and _ chiefesses 
were educated in the school, among them 
being several who have played an im- 
portant part in the making of Hawaiian 
history: Alexander Liholiho and Emma 
Rooke, who as Kamehameha IV and 
Queen Emma founded Queen’s Hospital ; 
William Charles Lunalilo, who, dying as 
king, left his estate to found Lunalilo 
Home, an institution for aged and infirm 
Hawaiians; Bernice Pauahi, who, as 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop, left her entire 
estate to found Kamehameha Schools; 
King Kalakaua; Lydia Kamakeha, the 
last of Hawaii’s sovereigns, who, as 
Princess Royal, was a leader in religious 
and benevolent activities, and now as 


queen in retirement, still actively con- 
cerned in the achievement of her people 
and holding court in their hearts. 

Special mention is also due to John [i 
and Sarai his wife, teachers in the school, 
who had special care of Victoria, the two- 
and-a-half-year-old princess. 

A ceremonial which added peculiar im- 
portance to the centennial service at Ka- 
waiahao, was the unveiling of a memorial 
tablet of marble, six feet long, four feet 
wide and six inches thick, erected to the 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Cooke in the 
vestibule of the Church. Queen Liliuo- 
kalani and Mrs. Elizabeth Kekaaniau, the 
two survivors of the Royal School, of- 
ficiated at this service. Preceding it was 
a brief address by the Rev. H. H. Park- 
er, introducing Mr. A. F. Cooke, who 
read an interesting historical paper. 

The contributors to the memorial were 
the members of the family, consisting of 
Mrs. C. M. Cooke, Mrs. S. T. Alexander, 
Mrs. J. M. Atherton, Mrs. A. M. Turner, 
Mr. A. F. Cooke and Mr. J. P. Cooke. 

In the belief that a history of early 
missionary days, and particularly that 
part which has to do with the Royal 
School, is pertinent at this time, The 
FRIEND takes pleasure in presenting a 
hitherto unpublished paper by Mrs. A. 
F. Cooke, which embodies a number of 
old letters of priceless value as historical 
data. Owing to the length of this paper, 
it is impossible to use it all in one issue. 


It will, therefore, be continued in the 
May FRIEND. 
ed 
Reminiscences of Early Missionary 
Days. 


In order that we may better understand 
the extracts taken from Mr. and Mrs. A. §. 
Cooke’s letters, perhaps a brief description 
of the city of Honolulu, as it appeared in 
the late thirties and early forties, may not 
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come amiss. Honolulu is but a small strag- 
gling village most thickly settled near the 
sea-coast, the only street of any consequence 
being King street. The mission premises 
are situated on the Hast Side in the region 
where Kawaiahao Church now stands. 
Nuuanu Valley looks mucn as valleys look 
in the country places on the Islands, and is 
a lovely picture with its streams, woods and 
taro patches, the latter extending quite 
down to what we now know as Beretania 
Avenue. A rough winding path leads up to 
the Pali, and many a weary ride over it is 
taken by the tired missionary. The grass 
huts of the natives are dotted thickly among 
the taro patches, with narrow connecting 
paths over which the almost naked Hawai- 
ians are constantly passing, with burdens 
suspended from sticks laid across the 
shoulders. The only sign that there are 
other than natives occupying this fair land 
is an occasional spot fenced in, with a‘small 
cottage, built of lumber, standing upon it. 


The old adobe fort stands at the foot of 
the street now called Fort Street, and from 
it are fired salutes when royalty arrives or 
departs, or a man-of-war pays a visit to 
Honolulu. The Governor’s residence, a two- 
storied building, stands near the Fort and 
is occupied by Governor Kekuanoa, a fine- 
looking man. The only buildings of any con- 
sequence are the two-storied stone palaces 
of the Royal family, and they seem quite 
like mansions in the midst of the low adobe 
grass-roofed houses, and the huts of the 
natives. These buildings occupy the space 
between what are now known as Richards 
and Punchbowl Streets, and are surrounded 
by a high coral stone wall. Back of the 
palaces we find the piece of land afterward 
selected as the site for the young chiefs’ 
school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooke arrived in April, 1837, 
in company with the largest reinforcement 
of missionaries sent to these Islands, and 
very soon began housekeeping in what had 
been Mr. Hall’s house near where Kawaia- 
hao Seminary now stands. After describing 
the house, Mrs. Cooke says, in writiing to a 
relative,—‘Our fence is made by inserting 
the stalks of the ki plant into the ground 
and tying them together. They soon take 
root and send out large green leaves at 
the top, making a pretty hedge.” After 
writing of the only trees in the yard, two 
“Pride of India” trees, she says, “Our trees 
for shace in this warm climate are about as 
precious as Jonah’s gourd was to him. They 
add much to our comfort, and we are thank- 
ful for them to Him who causeth the grass 
to grow and the tender herbs to bring 
forth.” 

Extracts from letters written in 1839 give 
some idea of hardships endured by the mis- 
sionaries who came from the out stations to 
attend the General Meeting held in Hono- 
lulu. 


Extracts Taken From a Letter to a Relative. 


April 4th, 1839. The Brothers and Sisters 
begin to arrive from the other stations to 
attend General Meeting. Some of them have 
had a sad time. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
were eight days in coming from Kauai, and 
were short of provisions, and had it not 
been for a little corn meal they happened 
to have, would have suffered greatly. I have 
just called on Mr. and Mrs. Whitney, who 
were also out eight days. The vessel was 
exceedingly filthy, being overrun with fleas, 
cockroaches, bedbugs and lice. Mrs. Whit- 
ney said she hadn’t been able to sleep, and 
could not take any nourishment, and be- 
came so weak she felt she should not live 


to reach here. These voyages are not 
pleasant, as you may imagine. 

May 2nd, 1839: General Meeting draws 
near, and we have been having our house 
whitewashed and made fresh and clean for 
our guests. We expect to entertain two 
families. There are forty families of us all 
told, and as all cannot be entertained, some 
will keep house in the native houses. This 
meeting is likely to affect our situation ma- 
terially. The King and Chiefs have pre- 
sented a petition to have a family set apart 
to teach the young chiefs of the nation, and 
have requested that we might be the ones. 
* * * We all feel it will be an experiment, 
and many prophesy it will be a failure. The 
plan is to take the children from their 
parents and bring them up in a regular 
way. What we fear is that the parents will 
not persevere in their attempt to give their 
children up entirely to our management, 
and unless they will do this, all will be in 
vain, We fear also that the older children 
have become so far initiated in all that is 
vicious that it will be difficult to reclaim 
them. They are indulged in every wish by 
their kahus (servants) who wish to get high 
in favor, that when the children have power, 
they may profit by it. We have already 
begun having school with six of the Royal 
children. They seem very lively and fond 
of play, and we hope they will, ere long, 
be lively at their books. The chiefs are to 
build us a house for the school. It is to be 
built of mud, and after the Spanish style, 
with a court in the center. I have many 
fears, having seen the children when they 
were quite unmanageable, but Dr. Judd has 
promised to stand by us. He has great 
influence with them (the chiefs), and is 
very anxious to have the school succeed. 
The oldest boy, Moses, is about ten years 
of age. He is (or would be if there were 
no school), Governor of Kauai. Mr. Whit- 
ney says if he (Moses) were to return to 
Kauai now, he would be doing more injury 
than he and all the other Missionaries could 
do good. His old grandfather died about 
two months ago, and Moses has been down 
and proclaimed Governor, and has returned 
to attend school. 


The Dedication of the School—April 13, 1840. 


The chiefs have been here today with 
their trains (followers) to have a talk 
about the housewarming. They think we 
must have an “ahaaina” or feast, on Wed- 
nesday, as the King is soon to leave. It is 
thought best to accede to their wishes, in- 
viting in some of the Missionaries, and have 
some speeches. Alexander, the King’s son, 
is still on Maui under a Catholic teacher, 
and we wish to have him come into our 
school. The King says he will send him 
down when he returns, but the word of our 
King is not always accomplished. We wish 
to do our duty and leave it in the hands of 
the King of all events. If it seemed to be 
duty, I should gladly leave this bustle and 
royalty and retire to some little cottage and 
pass my days in more quiet humble duties. 
May I be willing to do duty, wherever it may 
lie, and have grace sufficient for each day. 
Oh, pray that I may be meek and lowly in 
heart, and may learn of Him who was a 
pattern of humility, though a King and 
Prince. 

April 25. Several days have passed since 
IT have written in this journal. We had our 
feast at the time appointed. The King and 
several of his favorites, the high Chiefs 
and some of the Missionaries were present. 
The number at dinner was about forty. The 
materials for the entertainment, consisting 
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of pigs, ducks, chickens, fish and eggs and 
sugar (for making puddings) were furnished 
by the chiefs. The children were present 
and all seemed to enjoy it very much. After 
dinner we retired to the schoolroom, where 
Mr. Bingham dedicated the house to God in 
prayer, and followed by remarks upon the 
religious education of children. Mr, Dibble 
then spoke of the anxiety of parents in 
America to have their children educated, 
of the many schools he visited while in 
the United States. 
chiefs who passed away during his absence; 
of his pleasure at finding the King and 
chiefs so anxious to have their children 
educated. His speech had a happy effect 
on the mind of the King, who shed tears in 
spite of himself. Mr. Richards spoke of the 
importance of such a school from a political 
point of view. Dr. Judd showed how im- 
portant the physical education is, and spoke 
of the origin of the idea of such a school. 
On the whole, it was a very pleasant time; 
between speeches we sang songs with the 
children. 

Our fence not being finished, we do not 
begin school for two weeks. 

May, 18389. Our scholars have entered 
school this day. The Governor has been to 
dinner, and is to sleep here tonight. He is 
very much affected, and he and all the 
kahus have been weeping, and some of the 
children have cried themselves to sleep. All 
asleep now but one, and he is calling for 
the steward to come and sleep with him. 
A very trying time to them and us, too. 
They bear it, thus far, better than we antici- 
pated. Do you remember how homesick I 
was at Aunt Caldwells? I suppose they feel 
somewhat so, and I know how to pity them. 
I feel sick and downhearted. A precious 
promise it is that says, ‘“‘As thy day is, so 
shalt thy strength be.” Oh, to trust Him 
and love Him more. Farewell for tonight. 


LATER—We are nicely settled in our new 
house, with our little flock of twelve chil- 
dren. The house is one story high, built 
of dobies and thatched with grass. Is 75 
feet square on the outside, enclosing an 
open court thirty feet square. It was erected 
in troublous times, and was therefore done 
as cheaply as possible. The expense was 
borne wholly by the chiefs, and as the $20,- 
000 was called for by the French in the 
meantime, they felt rather poor. However, 
it is very comfortable, all floored and plas- 
tered overhead. We find our task quite 
hard, but get along better than we antici- 
pated. We have no time we can call our 
own from the dawning of the day till 7:30 
at night, but we find much pleasure in our 
work. 


April 13th, 1840. * * * We get along from 
day to day with our difficulties and re- 
sponsibilities as well as we can expect. We 
frequently meet with obstacles, but are 
assisted in going over them without any 
fatal stumbles. Perhaps you would like an 
instance. Not long since Mr. C. went very 
early in the morning to walk with the two 
oldest boys, and in the course of the walk 
one of them discovered a mark in the road 
which he said was made by a sorcerer, 
and that whoever passed over it was in 
danger of being prayed to death. Mr. Cooke 
and Moses had passed over it unnoticed. 
They stopped, looked at it, and Mr. C. after 
inquiring, found they had many fears re- 
specting it. He, Mr. C., treated the mark 
with all sorts of indignity, and after com- 
pletely defacing it, they returned. But it 
did not end there. The story was spread 
through the Governor’s household, and 
Moses’ mother came up to see him, and 


Also spoke of the many 
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had a private conversation with him on the 
subject. The next morning the boy was 
sick, and we were first apprised of the fact 
by a request from the Governor that Moses 
be allowed to spend the day at home, and 
take medicine. Mr. C. waived the matter till 
after breakfast, by which time he received 
a third request to have him sent down im- 
mediately. After advising with others, Mr. 
Cooke sent an answer that he could not 
comply—that the boy was not much sick, 
but if he wished very much to give him the 
medicine to bring it to the school and he 
might take it. The medicine was sent, the 
boy took it, but acted strangely for a day 
or two, when he appeared to recover. Mr. 
C. told the children they must not go out 
any more till they were not afraid of marks, 
as there were plenty about. After being 
kept in for a fortnight, they declared them- 
selves rid of their fears. You see that not 
children alone, but parents, professedly 
Christians, are filled with susperstition that 
cleaves to their very bones. 

Mr. Cooke says, Oct. 29th, 1840: “This 
evening | took the children, eight in number, 
to Punahou, walking there and back, though 
it was quite muddy.” Mrs. Cooke’s fears in 
regard to the relatives giving up the chil- 
dren entirely to those in charge of the 
school were realized in a measure, as the 
following entry in Mr. C’s journal will show. 
“Kamaha took Kali to see his grand- 
mother, and she did not allow him to return, 
though I sent Moses for him. Later went 
myself, but still she refused to let him come. 
Then I asked Dr. Judd to see what he could 
do, but his efforts being unavailing, I sub- 
mitted the case to the Governor, who sent 
a note to the grandmother by my assistant, 
John Ii, and even then he was obliged to 
bring Kali by force. 

One of the great difficulties encountered 
in conducting this school was the tendency 
on the part of the servants to act as tale- 
bearers, and in the telling, exaggerate so 
wonderfully, that trouble was often made 
for the teachers. The following will show 
this: 

March 1, 1841. One of the children, 
Victoria, has been taken with chickenpox 
and I suppose it will have to go through 
the family. There is a great fuss made when 
any thing ails them, and the kahus tell it 
over and over and talk about it so much that 
it grows wonderfully before it has gone the 
rounds. We have found it necessary to be 
very particular to give an account to the 
relatives of all sickness immediately. If 
William has a sore nose, or falls down and 
hurts his head, Mr. C. writes to his mother 
on Maui about it. 

The Missionaries stationed in Honolulu 
were like one large happy family, as is 
shown by this extract from a letter written 
to the home land. 

Writing of the missionaries as having in- 
terests in common, Mrs. Cooke says: “I do 
not think there are many people in New 
England who enjoy the pleasures of friend- 
ship more than we. We are one from the 
same land, the same interests, the same 
work, the same enemies, the same friends. 
Our support from the same source, our God 
and Saviour the same, and we hope for one 
home at last. When I left the dear ones at 
home, I did not expect to enjoy the pleasures 
of society here.” 

May 3rd, 1848: “It will be three years 
tomorrow since we commenced our school 
for the children of the chiefs, and as yet 
we have not been separated from it for a 
single day. Kekuauoa, the Governor of this 
Island, and father of four of our schelars, 
took dinner with us today. I well remember 


how he cried when he dined with us three 
years ago, the day he came to give up his 
children.” 

Fifteen children of high rank were edu- 
cated in this school through the medium of 
the English language for about ten years. 
The school was then given up, because there 
seemed no longer any need of such an in- 
stitution. 


Normal Methods Outlined 


Epiror OF THE FRIEND. 

The March issue of THE FRIEND states 
that the educational debate has been 
tremendously helpful to focus attention 
upon the Normal School and force it both 
to give a reason for its modus operandi 
and to review its theory and _ practice 
with a view to greater efficiency. 

The organization of the Normal and 
Training School is an application of the 
general principles of school organization. 
The Territory paid several thousand dol- 
lais for expert study of conditions and 
for examination of the schools adaptation 
of the principles of organization. Dr. 
Brown, late commissioner at Washing- 
ton, gave valuable assistance at the time 
of the organization of the school and 
kept so closely in touch with our work 
that he (without being requested) in- 
dorsed and spoke in behalf of our appli- 
cation for recognition by the State Board 
of California. On different occasions 
while commissioner he showed an inti- 
mate knowledge of our work and freely 
expressed his approval of our adaptation 
to conditions. 


The course of study of the Public 
Schools is based on Anglo-Saxon edu- 
cational standards and ideals. As many 
of our students as shown below are of 
alien parentage and consequently have 
the educational standards and ideals of 
their home, we interpret in detail the 
course of study in the form of a term 
outline. The method of class instruction 
is given in detail in the lesson plan. This 
is checked by teacher and by principal. 
It is a daily task and represents one-third 
of the day’s work. All the work is care- 
fully prepared and checked for the same 
reason that the plans for the Alexander 
Young Hotel were carefully prepared 
and examined by expert men. There is 
careful, studious preparation and then the 
teacher works as closely to her plan of 
work as conditions warrant. 


Our theory and practice are an adapta- 
tion of the general principles as found in 
McMurry’s General and Special Method. 
The adaptations have been elaborated 
year by year in consultation with the 
most progressive teachers of the islands, 
there are a large number of these who 
are close students of conditions and in- 
formed on the best methods used else- 
where, and with the approval of the De- 


partment of Public Instruction. Experts 
in educational matters who have exam- 
ined our adaptations have heartily in- 
dorsed them, as well suited to our needs. 

The administration of the school is in 
accordance with the practice in other 
Normal Schools that have a_ training 
school. Casual observers who have been 
accustomed to the work in a Model 
School or a Practice School associated 
with the Normal School of their home 
state do not always interpret the practice 
of the school aright. Every detail of the 
work is followed carefully. In training 
schools the training teacher teaches one- 
half of the class, and the cadet, the other 
half. This custom developed on account 
of lack of room into the present practice 
of more than one teacher for each class. 
The teachers accustomed to this pro- 
cedure prefer it to any other and the re- 
sults show that those trained under these 
conditions are satisfactory teachers. 

The following is from the Advertiser 
of January 22: “I found by talking to 
several of the supervising principals of 
the islands that the majority, as I believe, 
are opposed to what they regard as waste 
time if the methods of the Normal 
School were carried out.” I have re- 
ceived personal assurances from about 
90 per cent of the supervising principals 
that the work of the graduates of the 
Normal School is satisfactory. A large 
majority of them praised the work of 
the graduates in no uncertain terms. 

The examination of the official re- 
ports of all the supervising principals 
show that about 97 per cent of the Ter- 
ritorial Normal trained teachers are do- 
ing satisfactory work. 

I submit below a brief summary of the 
work of the school showing the nation- 
ality and grade of certificate of those who 
are now teaching: 

Since the organization of the Terri- 
torial Normal and Training School, 224 
have taken the three years’ course and 
been granted a Normal School certificate, 
while 115 have taken the four years’ 
course and hold a diploma. - This makes 
a total of 339 who have taken the regular 
course of training. 

There are now in the employ of the 
Territory about 224 distributed accord- 
ing to grade of certificate and nationality 
as follows: 


Nationality. Diploma. Certificate. 
Mavwatiany cee 6 Zo 86 
AMexiCaml 2).J-5 sno 26 
Portuguese vac, 17 15 
Chinesce =niess- 5 13 
ilaipantescmeen-nt 2 2 

82 142 


The following gives the ranking of 
the teachers trained in Territorial Nor- 
mal and. Training School as shown by 
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the reports of the Supervising Principals 
of each district. The usual standards 
are used A, 90-100, Excellent; B, 80-90, 


Good; C, 70-80, Fair: D, 70--*) Unsatis= 
factory. For Territory: 

Excellent" (9) eee omOlpelscent 
Good (CB). asa tare ean 66.6 per cent 
Batt (Gi) Aino sees ee 6.1 per cent 


Unsatisfactory (D)> eee 3.1 per cent 
In 1906 the State Board of California 
accredited the four years’ course of the 
Territorial Normal and Training School 
as the equivalent of their four years’ 
State Normal School course. This ac- 
crediting carries with it’ recognition in 
- twenty-three states. The Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, gives one yeat 
credit in the courses leading to the de- 
gree of B. S. for the training course in 
the Territorial Normal and Training 
School. The College of Hawaii recog- 
nizes the academic work of the four 
years’ course of the school as the equiva- 
lent of their conditions of admission, 
The purpose of this communication is to 
place before the tax-payers as represented 
by the readers of THe Frienp a brief 
statement of the organization, methods 
and administration of the school, as well 
as the recognition that. has been accorded 
the school by well-known educators and 
educational institutions both at home and 
on the mainland. EDGAR WOOD. 


(J BOOK REVIEWS WW 


From the press of Fleming H. Revell 
Company has just been issued “Ameri- 
can-Japanese Relations,” a valuable book 
giving an inside view of Japan’s policies 
and purposes by Kiyoshi K. Kawakami, 
one of Japan’s foremost journalists and 
authors. 

This book contains the first authori- 
tative statement, addressed by a Japanese 
author to Occidental readers, of Japan’s 
policies and purposes concerning the 
American, Manchurian, Korean and im- 
migration questions. It discusses with 
great force and clearness America’s po- 
litical and commercial position in the 
Orient. Wor: “Arthur J. Brown, ~ the 
“Statesman Secretary of the Presbyter- 
ian Board of Foreign Missions,” perus- 
ing the book in MS., says, “The book 
will be an exceedingly interesting one 
and will be valuable as an interpretation 
by a Japanese of his country’s course of 
action * * * The author has given this 
account with great clearness, with liter- 
ary skill, and with as much fairness and 
breadth of view as it would be reason- 
able to expect of a man who is explain- 
ing and defending the course of his own 
country.” Mr. Kawakami is a promin- 
ent author and journalist in Japan, and 
has also published many articles in 
American magazines, 
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HE great campaigns of the Men and 

Religion Movement are drawing to 
a close. The last campaigns will be held 
in Chicago, Toronto, New York, and 
Brooklyn, April 8th to 14th, after which 
will follow the great Conservation Con- 
gress in NewYork City, beginning Thurs- 
day, April 19th and lasting over Wednes- 
day the 24th. Up to the present time per- 
haps the greatest recent convention, the 
convention most. significant in its effect 
on Christian work of the world, was the 
great missionary convention in Edin- 
burgh. It is probable that the Christian 
Conservation Congress to be held as 
above in Carnegie Hall in New York 
City will surpass even this convention 
in its significance. The Men and Reli- 
gion Forward Movement has stirred up 
a scientific interest in religious work far 
in advance of anything of former years. 
The object of this campaign is eight-fold: 
First, to sum up the experience of the 
year’s work in the various cities and to 
plan for the continuance of the work; 
second, to place specific responsibility 
upon existing organizations for the con- 
tinuance of these activities; third, to 
reveal the unsolved problems of a world 
Christian brotherhood—problems, for 
instance, as rural, industrial, student, 
negro, immigrant, and the non-Christian 
world; fourth, to bring into intimate re- 
lations the various organizations within 
the church which are doing special work 
for men and boys; fifth, to definitely out- 
line forms of Christian service worthy 
of the issues of the Kingdom and worthy 
of the greatest men of the continent; 
sixth, to give an adequate administration 
of the masculine power of Christianity ; 
seventh, to vitalize Conservation Day, 
April 28, 1912; and finally, eighth, to 
produce a permanent literature upon the 
varied activities of the church which will 
be thoroughly representative of the best 
thought of the present day and will give 
a comprehensive picture of the full pro- 
gram of Jesus Christ in evangelizing 
the whole world. 

The representation in this convention 
is limited to definite and carefully chosen 
delegates duly accredited, of whom a 
registration fee of five dollars was _ re- 
quired before March 25th. 

ed 
Speakers. 


Among the speakers are President 
Taft, Archdeacon Madden of Liverpool, 
Hon. J. A. MacDonald of Toronto, Hon. 
W. J. Bryan, Bishop Greer of New York, 


Bishop MacDowell, Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, John Mitchell (the labor leader, a 
devout Roman Catholic), Robert E, 
Speer and John R. Mott, Professor E. 
A. Steiner (the authority on immigra- 
tion), Booker T. Washington, Jane 
Addams, William T. Ellis (the famous 
correspondent) and other speakers of in- 
ternational reputation. 

od 


Program. 


The general idea of the program is one 


of conference and discussion of reports 
and platfo1m meetings upon the unsolved 
problems of a world Christian brother- 


hood. The reports of the commissions. 


will be published and doubtless receive 


wide recognition as authority along their’ 


lines. The commissions appointed are 
as follows: One on Social Service, com- 
posed of such eminent authorities as Dr. 
Charles R. Brown, Prof. Graham Taylor, 
Washington Gladden, Walter Rauschen 
Busch, Dr. E. T. Devine; a Commission 
on Missions, composed of such authori- 
ties as Robert E. Speer, John R. Mott, 
Semuel B. Capen, Charles W. Gordon 
(better known as Ralph Connor), and 
Hubert C. Herring; a Boys’ Work Com- 
mission, composed, amongst others, of 
Charles Gilkey, Judge Ben Lindsay, G. 
Walter Fiske, David H. Porter; a Com- 
mission on Evangelization, of whom per- 
haps J. Timothy Stone and S. Parks 
Cadman are the best known members; 


a Commission on Bible Study; a Com-. 


mission on Christian Unity; one on Pub- 
licity, containing the following well- 
krown men: George W. Coleman (Presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America), William T. Ellis, J. A. 
MacDonald (editor of the Toronto 
Globe), Milton A. McRae of the famous 
Scripps-McRae papers, and Colonel E. 
W. Halford; a Commission on Rural 
Churches, and finally one on the Perma- 
nency of the Message. 
& 
The Scope. 


The scope of these commission reports 
will be as follows:-(1) A general survey 
of the present condition of every feature 
of Christian work among men and boys; 
(2) what modifications of an important 
character have taken place during the 
past decade? (3) what are the most 
saiient changes being advocated in ad- 
vance of present methods or conditions? 
(4) do these commend themselves to the 
major portion of church leaders? (5) 
what organizations have been instru- 
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mental in influencing the general condi- 
tions? and (6) a demonstration of the 
best working methods. 

As one reads the detailed account of 
the preparations for the convention he 
is more and more impressed with the 
fact that perhaps never in the history of 
the world have men come together for 
so thorough and scientific a study of the 
work of extending the Kingdom of God. 
The results of this convention will be 
far-reaching and of tremendous signifi- 
cance. a 


Christian Extension Movement. 


The campaign called the “Christian 
Extension Movement” has come and 
gone. The average attendance for the 
week night meetings was somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 400; for the three 
Sunday night meetings around 1500; for 
the two boys’ meetings about 150; and 
about the same for the two men’s meet- 
ings. The one large meeting for girls 
‘was attended by over 400. Let us frank- 
ly admit that the results of the campaign 
aie in some respects disappointing. 
Neither the Christian nor the non-Chris- 
tian people of the city attended the meet- 
ings in the number that was expected, 
nor were there as many definite decisions 
to begin the Christian life as was antici- 
pated. Evidently our churches are not 
in the condition to bring about a real 
revival. 

But one great advantage has been 
gained, well worth all the effort, time 
and money that has been expended, and 
that is the drawing together into sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the five Eng- 
lish-speaking: churches. The leaders in 
the campaign are unanimous in their 
opinion that if nothing else had been 
achieved this alone was worth far more 
than it has cost. The value of this unity 
is perhaps three-fold: First, a demon- 
stration to the community that the 
churches can unite in their efforts; sec- 

ond, the practical experience gained in 
such co-operation, and, third, the large 
possibility, we might almost say cer- 
tainty, of the continuance of this inter- 
church organization. At the time this 
is written no conference has as yet been 
‘held on the subject of a permanent or- 
ganization, but such conference will be 
held, and the ‘desire for a permanent 
union seems general. If this does re- 
sult, then we shall all feel that the cam- 
paign is one of the best things that has 


ever taken place in local religious his-: 


tory. 

In addition to these results on the 
part of the English-speaking population, 
there are the very large and successful 
meetings held by the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Hawaiians, in which literally thou- 

sands of people have been reached with 
the Gospel meeting. Pa 
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The Hui Pauahi 


HE Hui Pauahi is an organization 
of the students and teachers at 
Punahou for religious and philanthropic 
work and for social service. It is un- 
denominational. It does its work in the 
missions and settlements and homes of 
the city wherever the need and its ability 
to serve seem to meet. It is named in 
honor of Mrs, Bishop, the spirit of whose 
service to Hawaii it is endeavoring to 
exemplify. 

The society was organized as an ex- 
pression of an ideal. It was believed that 
certain kinds of young people, for whom 
theoretical religion, or religion in the ab- 
stract, had small appeal would be inter- 
ested in religion in the concrete, and that 
if the direct religious instruction of 
church and school could be supplemented 
by personal service, it would constitute 
an appeal which would sooner or later 
get a direct hold on their hearts and 
lives. The plan of the organization was 
then to provide opportunity for service 
in such form and variety as would at- 
tract those who possibly had heard much 
about the ministries of Christ, but who 
had not before seen near at hand the 
need of a ministry of theit own. Pro- 
vision was made for a variety of work, 
in which all students could choose the 
line in which they were interested and 
to which they could give regularly a 
definite amount of time. Regularity and 
steadiness of performance were regarded 
as of more importance than the amount 
of work done. 

The work was divided into sections, 
each under a committee, which has com- 
plete charge and which makes a report 
once each term on the work that is being 
done. The plan of work of the girls pro- 
vides for an Amusement Committee, 
which relieves the monotony in the homes 
and hospitals by rides, reading and 
music; for a Sewing Committee, by 
whose nimble fingers sheets, dresses and 
other garments are made for distribu- 
tion; for a Scrapbook Committee, who 
carry magazines to sick adults and scrap- 
books, judiciously made of cloth, to the 
little shut-ins; for a Music Committee, 
which plays regularly at Palama and oc- 
casionally at the Children’s Hospital; 
for a Bandage Committee, which keeps 
a supply of these first-aid necessities 
rolled for use in the kindergartens and 
dispensaries; and for Sunday School 
Workers, about twenty-five of whom 
teach or assist in the Sunday schools of 
the various churches and missions. 
The boys have been chiefly interested 
in the boys’ clubs. Their interest has 
risen and fallen with the success of the 
major organization. Just now the inter- 
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est is high. Five men teachers and thirty 
boys are taking charge of Friday evening 
at the Kawaiahao Club. It is hoped that 
this training and their success in this ex- 
periment may lead eventually to .their 
having a boys’ club of their own, which 
Punahou will control and be entirely re- 
sponsible for. 

As a result of the interest in the Hui 
Pauahi, a sort of junior organization 
among the small girls of the boarding 
department has kept pace with the parent 
club. It has devoted an afternoon a 
week to sewing on garments for distri- 
bution in the homes and kindergartens, 
made of materials which were bought 
with money which they themselves con- 
tributed. 

While the plan of the Hui Pauahi is 
not entirely new, it has some features 
which are peculiar to this school. Social 
workers have praised it and have been 
interested to learn of the inception of 
the idea and to follow out its practical 
workings. Experience has shown that 
any particular year’s success depends, as 
in all similar organizations, upon the per- 
sonnel of the officers and the committee 
chairmen. 

In studying the needs of the field and 
supplying them from the Hui Pauahi, in 
arousing the interest of the students and 
in training them in service, and, most 
important of all, in crystalizing their at- 
tempts to help others into a conviction 
that there is a real connection between 
the material need and _ spiritual help, 
there is work here of sufficient import- 
ance to occupy the time of that chaplain 
which Punahou has long desired. 

Ra. G: 
Peed 

The Oahu Evangelical Association 
will meet at Waialua Church, Waialua, 
Oahu, at 9:30 a. m. Friday, April 12, 
1912. 
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A good many of our readers were non- 
plussed to behold in the March issue a 
cut of Mrs. Jean A. Owen Visger labeled 
Mrs. Ellen Armstrong Weaver accomp- 
anying the article on Lunalilo Home. 
They were not more surprised, however, 
than the editors of THr Frtenp. The 
cut was a borrowed one, and the repro- 
duction in the page proof was so in- 
distinct that the mistake was not dis- 
covered until the entire issue was off the 
press. Happily, the one most concerned 
was the least disturbed, and succeeded in 
making us feel very much better by or- 
dering extra copies. 


The Scribe’s Corner 


REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary. 


66Tn Jesus there is something more than 
revelation; there is power. Tt is the 
power of God unto salvation. 
—William Newton Clarke, D. D. 


& 
Where It Listeth. 


O blows the breeze. Men catch its 
direction with their weather vanes, 
for a moment, as it passes, but they can- 
not tell where it will blow next. They 
see the quivering of a leaf here, and a 
slight ripple on the surface of a stream 
there, and hear its gentle stirring in the 
tree tops, and they know these are the 
signs of the blowing of the breeze; but 
that is all. They do not know where it 
will show itself next, and they cannot 
tell beforehand what the signs of its com- 
ing will be. 

So comes the Spirit of God among 
men. The signs of His coming are not 
always what men are looking for. Elijah 
was sure that God had come when a 
ereat, strong wind rent the mountains; 
but the Lord was not in the wind. 
Neither was He in the earthquake or 
in the fire, though Elijah thought he 
should surely discover Him in each of 
these. There is always surprise among 
men when the Spirit of God makes Him- 
self known among them. For He cometh 
where He listeth. 


Said a Hawaiian recently: “I don’t 
know why I came to this meeting. I 
couldn't keep away. There is something 
about it I don’t understand. But now 
my wife and I have decided to join the 
church, and wé are happy.” Our human 
approach to men is objective and real. 
But God’s approach, while just as real, 
is subjective; and because it is such, the 
signs of it are all out of sight, and we 
only learn that God has certainly come 
to this and that man by what we see 
later on in their lives. And because the 
Spirit of God cometh as He listeth, He 
comes to more men and in more ways 
than we can possibly discover, and works 
results that are clear outside any tabula- 
tion that we can make. 


“Yes, there’s nothing spectacular about 
these meetings at the theater. But they 
eet hold of men somehow. They are 
more thoughtful or something, and they 
make men think.” This was overheard 
on a street car—a bit of conversation be- 
tween two men who were not going to 
the meeting, but who had in some meas- 
ure been made mindful that there was 
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something unusual about the meetings 
that had reached even to them. 

That's it—a potent Something that is 
unique, indefinable, elusive, but that is 
nevertheless efficient in the hearts of 
men all over a community. It is the 
Spirit of God moving where He listeth. 
Now He persuades a man to penitence 
and faith; now He impels police officials 
to thwart the trade of-procurers ; «now 
He gives a man unwonted power in ut- 
terance ; now He injects a new spirit into 
the home-life—everywhere the Spirit of 
God is moving—out of sight, in new and 
strange ways, using as agents men who 
do not dream of His initiative, working 
results that many of us never think of 
ascribing to Him, and bringing humanity 
closer to God and to the millennium. 

a) 
Encouraging Progress. 


The recent Association meetings at 
Hilo and Lahaina gave fresh evidence of 
encouraging progress. The attendance 
was remarkably good at both meetings, 
that at Hilo being surprisingly large, and 
reminding one of the annual meeting 
held in Hilo four years ago. Forty pas- 
tors and delegates were present from the 
leeward side of Hawaii alone. Owing 
to the mishap to the Mauna Kea, these 
delegates had to go from Kawaihae and 
Mahukona to Hilo via Lahaina. That 
was quite a round-about trip for a day’s 
attendance at Association. That it was 
undertaken willingly indicates a genuine 
interest in the value of such conferences. 

This interest, however, was equally 
manifest in the dispatch of business in 
both Associations, and in the large audi- 
ences that were drawn together at the 
evening sessions at both Hilo and La- 
haina. 

The Hilo concert was a specially in- 
spiring one. In spite of the forebodings 
of some that politics might dominate the 
situation, the concert was definitely re- 
ligious throughout. The entire program 
consisted of sacred music, largely cho- 
ruses, followed by addresses on the great 
themes of religion. The seating capacity 
of Haili Church was put to the test, 
every seat being taken above and below, 
with chairs in the aisles. It was like the 
old days to see such a crowd in a Ha- 
waiian church outside of Honolulu, and 
Pastor Desha is deserving of great credit 
for holding the program to such a fine 
level of religious interest. 

The Lahaina concert, also largely at- 
tended, was along somewhat different 
lines, and showed how rich this old capi- 
tal of Hawaii nei is in musical ability. 
The contribution to the eyening’s enter- 
tainment by teachers and students from 
Lahainaluna was commendable in the 
highest degree. One evening at La- 


haina was devoted to a thoughtful ad- 
dress by Mr. Akaiko Akana on “Chris- 
tian Education.” 

& 


Getting the Best. 


Whatever other role music has played, 
at her best she has always been the hand- 
maid of religion. The religious spirit 
has found its freest and fullest and high- 
est expression in prayer and in song, and 
notably in song that has been prayer also, 
The great vital facts of religion have 
had their clearest enunciation in hymns 
that will never die. It follows that songs 
and hymns and sacred music of the first 
quality possess power to uplift and en- 
rich Christian thought and life in the 
highest degree; and it also follows that 
special effort should be made to bring 
such music to the attention of the sing- 
ing bands in all our churches. Quite a 
little has been accomplished already in 


this direction under the wise leadership » 


of Mr. Theodore Richards and others 
who have had training under him. This 
was notably manifest in the excellent 
renderings of choice selections by the 
Olaa peoplé at the recent concert at the 
Hilo Association. He has also sent out, 
in collaboration with Rev. F. S. Scudder, 
one of Gilmore’s compositions in the 
form of a musical supplement to the 
Hoaloha, with the words of “Jesus Shall 
Reign,” translated into Hawaiian by Miss 
Ella Paris. It is planned to occasionally 
send out other choice selections to be 
sung at the Associations and at the An- 
nual Meeting, and then in all the 
churches. This will help to bring the 
best to the notice of thousands and ought 
to mark a new era in the development 
of music as an instructive and stimulat- 
ing force in many of our churches. 
Sound and wholesome Christian senti- 
ment expressed in songs of real merit 
will minister new life to many a man 
and woman to whom such sentiment and 
songs are now unknown or known in 
all too insufficient measure. 
& 


A Dramatic Debt-Raising. 


A few months ago the members of the 
Honomu Japanese Church voted to as- 
sume the payment of the salary of their 
minister, Mr. S. Sokabe, in full, thus re- 
lieving the Hawaiian Board from further 
charge on that account. This Honomu 
Church sustains a social settlement, aided 
by grants from the Hawaiian Board for 
the salaries of two settlement workers. 
Mr. Sokabe has been the efficient super- 
intendent of this settlement for many 
years, providing lodging for young mea 
working on the plantation and surround- 
ing them with a Christian home-life that 
has led many of them into personal al- 
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legiance to the Master. In forwarding 
this work he has denied himself personal 
comfort, and has at times assumed bur- 
dens in providing for large numbers of 
little children in his orphanage that have 
been well-nigh impossible for him to 
meet financially, although in every other 
way he has risen equal to the need, and 
has wrought a splendid work. 

An, indebtedness that has been gradu- 
ally accumulating for several years now 
amounts to about $1,500. At a recent 
Sunday service, Mr. Sokabe sought the 
advice of his people as to what could be 
done to relieve him of this load of debt. 
for which he had made himself persun- 
ally responsible. Shall an effort be mace 
to raise this money among giving people 
in general, or should the present memn- 
bers of the church and settlement, to- 
gether with those who had shared the 
privileges of the settlement previously, 
be asked to share in raising the amount 
needed? 

At the close of his sermon his peopiec 
decided unanimously on the latter as the 
proper course, and thereupon thirty-five 
men among -them pledged $898, and de- 
cided that all of this money should be 
paid on Sunday, May 19th, and that they 
would undertake to raise the balance 
from those who had once been in the 
church or settlement but were now living 
elsewhere, 

“Through the day,” writes Mr. So- 
kabe, “great joy filled men, women and 
children, so that let us remember tlie 
year of jubilee. For it is liken to tyrant 
to have so much great debts upon our 
work.” 

It is such incidents as this that. reveal 
the vital hold the Gospel of Christ has 
secured on the hearts of men and women 
who have here in Hawaii for the first 
time seen a great light and on whom the 
glory of the Lordghas risen. 

‘ —-W. B. O. 
se 


Annual Conference of Methodist 
Church. 


PWARDS of forty workers an- 
swered to the rollcall of the An- 
nual Meeting of the Methodist Mission, 
held in First M. E. Church, March 20-25, 
with Bishop James W. Bashford, D. D., 
in the chair. The whole session was 
characterized by great spiritual power. 
Coming at the time of the Christian Ex- 
tension Movement, and all the pastors 
co-operating with the city churches in 
the varied evening services, .a very 
marked reflex influence was experienced, 
and proved to be an uplift and inspira- 
tion. 
Our statistical record for the year just 
closing is encouraging. We have bap- 


tized 221, and received as inquirers or 
members 315. Upwards of $10,675 was 
raised by the Oriental churches for all 
purposes, and of this amount $779 paid 
in the way of self-support as pastors’ 
salaries. This makes a giving of S¢ 
per capita on the part of all the mem- 
bers, and this result is most hopeful when 
the fact is recalled that for the most part 
they are plantation laborers, earning less 
than $1 per day. 

Three pastors were elected to deacons’ 
orders and ordained. Five others were 
received on probation and assigned 10 
classes in the regular conference course 
of study. Rev. R. and Mrs. Zurbuchen 
were cordially received as new missiona- 
ries and appointed to educational work. 
The statistician reported 500 young peo- 
ple in the varied schools, with 52 Seab- 
bath schools and 1,952 scholars. There 
are 25 Epworth Leagues and 622 mem- 
bers. Mission stations number 79, and 
organized churches 38. 

Bishop Bashford was delighted with 
what he saw of the Mission. He spoke 
nine times on the Sabbath, preach'ng 
thrice and making six addresses, besides 
turning the first sod of the new South 
King Street Japanese Church. Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Restarick, accompanied by his sec- 
retary, Rev. Mr. Kroll, paid the Confer- 
ence an official visit. His fraternal 
greetings were greatly appreciated anc 
a resolution was passed in acknowledg, 
ment of the same. Bishop Bashford 
made a suitable reply. 

The program for the coming year in- 
cludes the erection of a Korean Church 
on the school property, corner Punch- 
bowl and Beretania streets; a Japanese 
Church, South King street, near corn - 
of King street and Kalaukaua avenue, cf 
which Rev. G. Motokawa is the pastor ; 
a parsonage for the River Street Japa- 
nese Church, and the purchase and in- 
stalling of a pipe organ for First Church. 

Resolutions were introduced by Rev. 
G. Motokawa, Japanese, and seconded 
by Rev. C. P. Hong, Korean, thanking 
all kind friends for their assistance to 
us in the past and soliciting a continu- 
ance of the same during the coming 
days. JOHN W. WADMAN, 

Superintendent. 
The Prayful Life. 
He lived his simple life, nor thought of self; 

He ministered unceasingly to all 
Who needed him; he craved not gain nor 

pelf 

Save as they helped to answer every call. 


He made no show of faith, and if he prayed, 
None ever knew. Was not his life a 
prayer? 
And though he left his orisons unsaid, 
They rose to Heaven and were recorded 
there. —Frederic E. Snow in The Outlook. 


Field Notes 


Men For the Ministry. 


The endeavor of the Paia Church to 
secure a pastor from Kansas City, called 
forth from the pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Kansas City the 
following words which are worthy of 
attention. g 


“Here it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to secure suitable men for the min- 
istry. Our State Superintendent was in my 
study last week and he gaid: ‘What are we 
going to do to get ministers to man our 
churches? I have just returned from a trip 
to the seminaries in the East and I declare 
the outlook is anything but promising? Of 
course, the material rewards that come in 
business and the other professions are allur- 
ing, but I can not help feeling that our 
homes are at fault to some extent in this 
matter. Christian parents are not bringing 
up their boys with the thought of looking 
towards the ministry, and I do not look for 
conditions to mend until there is a change 
in attitude towards the ministry.” 


These remarks are timely. Many a 
youth is in a state of mind ready for the 
appeal to devote his life to the gospel 
ministry, who for lack of encouragement 
fails to take the initial step. But there 
is in the mind of parents and others 
another thought which makes them hesi- 
tate. Not the thought of poor financial 
remuneration or unprovided old age or 
self denial by the way; any brave man 
would be ready to face these in the line 
of a noble calling; but can we make an 
appeal to young men to enter a competi- 
tive ministry, with churches and min- 
isters of different denominations strug- 
gling to maintain a separate existence 
on each alternate corner of the streets of 
towns and cities. Until the Christian 
world can agree upon some more sane 
and economical method of carrying on 
the Master’s great work, we fear that 
the heart is taken out of the appeal that 
would otherwise ring true and clear in 
the voice of the parent and the heart of 
the youth. 


It is strange that the Church is so 
slow to realize the force of this situation. 
It is influencing earnest men to serve 
God rather as laymen, than as preachers 
ordained to the ministry. 

& 

Is there no one who would like to 
show kindness by passing along a mag- 
azine each month after reading it? We 
can give the names of persons who 
would highly appreciate the kindness. 

& 

We frequently have requests for 

bright cards and pictures. They do good 
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missionary work in the hands of our 
ministers and evangelists. In approach- 
ing children or their parents, especially 
in trying to introduce the subject of re- 
ligion, it is often very helpful to have a 
bright card in hand to pass along and 
smoothe out the way for a talk. 


ese 
Hilo Japanese Christian Church. 


The church has ninety-six members. 

We have the regular services twice every 
Sunday, besides the Sabbath school. On 
the service meetings, the congregation is 
counted 50, 60 or 70. In the Sunday School 
we have four classes. One is an adult Bible 
class in English, nine or ten people belong 
to it. Miss Severance is the teacher. Other 
three classes-are being taught by Miss Louise 
Deyo, Miss Mary Deyo and Rev. K. Higuchi. 
EHighty children belong to these classes and 
trom torty to fifty attend each Sunday. Be- 
sides these meetings we have a woman's, 
young men’s and temperance meeting. The 
Woman’s Club is led by Mrs. K. Higuchi. 
They have no regular meeting day, but 
the club meets whenever there is business 
to transact. Mrs. Higushi and members call 
and pray with women. 

The Young Men’s Association has a reg- 
ular meeting on every second Sunday even- 
ing. Their work is to call and guide young 
men to the Church. The average attendance 
at these meetings is from 70 to 100 young 
men. This is a good work. 

The Temperance Society has thirty- mem- 
bers. The society just begun from the last 
part of last year. It has a regular meeting 
on the fourth Sunday evening of each 
month. 

The Young Men’s Association has a night 
school. They need $15 each month for an 
English teacher. 

Our attention was called to girls and boys 
who come from the country. They come to 
Hilo to get housework and to enter the 
Government school. They have no home, 
and troubles arise among them. Mr. and 
Mrs. Higuchi, last year, opened a boarding 
place for these girls. At present many girls 
are being taken care of in the parsonage, 
but there is no more room. The Church is 
too old and small for the present congre- 
gation, so our church members decided to 
build a new church, the old church will be 
used for boarding rooms. 

We need $6000 for the new Church and a 
boarding house. We ‘raised almost $3000 
among the Japanese people and members of 
our Church. 

K. HIGUCHI, Minister. 


se 
KAHUKU AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


ROM the Department of Public In- 

struction comes the announcement 
that a secondary agricultural school is to 
be erected at Kahuku, Oahu, the Kahuku 
Plantation Company of which J. P. 
Cooke is the president, donating the 
buildings and ground. 


For the accommodation of fifty boys ° 


there will be eight cottages, seven of 
which will contain three rooms each, 
12x12, for the accommodation of six 
boys, and one cottage of four rooms to 
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accommodate eight boys. Each room 
will be furnished with beds, bedding, 
table, chairs, closets, etc. There will be 
buildings for the accommodation of 
teachers, for refectory, school room, 
kitchen, bath, wash room, etc. There is 
a good supply of artesian water for all 
purposes. The buildings will be ar- 
ranged around a spacious campus. There 
will be ample room for games and 
athletics. 

The instruction in this school will be 
both theoretical and practical. Part of 
the day will be devoted to class room 
work and part to field work. The field 
work will consist of practical work in 
gardens and cane fields, where the most 
modern scientific methods of soil culti- 
vation, fertilization, irrigation, etc., will 
be carried out under expert supervisors. 

The primary object is to train boys 
during the period of adolescence in agri- 
culture and in those trades and indus- 
tries that are connected with it. The 


bright and ambitious boys will go from. 


this school to the College of Hawaii. 


It is the aim of the Department to 
make such arrangements that the boys 
attending this school shall be self-sup- 
porting, which is not the least valuable 
part of their training. To do this all 
the earnings of the school in field, gar- 
den or shop will go to the boys, who will 


be required to pay for their board. This 
will be furnished on the cafetera plan 
so that each boy can pay for what he 
gets. 

Tuition, books, stationery, etc., will 
be free. The only expenses to be borne 
by the parents will be the boys’ clothing 
and the necessary expenses of travel 
during vacations when the boys go home. 
It is hoped that even these expenses will 
be covered by the boys’ earnings. 


It is expected that the school will be 
in operation next term. 


Applicants for admission should be 15 
years of age, of good moral character 
and have completed the work of the 6th 
grade of the elementary school course. 


es SM 


Mrs. Almira Hendricks, of Evansville, 
Wis., granddaughter of Robert Morris, 
signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, is dead, at the age of 88. 


“Thy Man-Servant 
and thy Maid-Servant’’ | 
ARE THEY JAPANESE? 
GIVE THEM THE TOMO 


50¢. a year. 
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How the Churches May Help On 
Industrial raining. 


By John F. Cowan,Kohala, Hawaii. 


HILE sojourning in Jamaica, W. 
io ioundin many ioi the 
churches what were called “Self-Help 
Societies,” usually in charge of the min- 
ister’s wife. They were composed of 
negro and part. white girls, whom they 
were designed to train in self-respecting 
self-support. In that island the allure- 
ments to an easy life of vice are strong. 

The girls were taught to do needle- 
work, make necklaces of shells, seeds, 
etc., to make fancy baskets, hats, and to 
can and preserve the island fruits, make 
homemade candies, cakes, etc. The 
tourist demand for souvenirs and Ja- 
maican goodies made a market. 

In one town, Montego Bay, the Chris- 
tian ladies combined forces, rented a 
house, and conducted training classes and 
a sales room, with some lodgings for 
homeless girls. 

The recent discussion of the industrial 
training of our children in Hawaii sug- 
gests that our churches might, perhaps, 
take a large hand in practical work. The 
great dearth, in many districts, of house 
servants hints at one way. I knew a lady 
in Kahului whose custom it was to take 
several seminary girls into her home, 
during the summer vacation, and train 
them in housework. I remember being 
served at dinner by these Hawaiian girls, 
-about the only place in the Islands that I 
have seen Hawaiian house servants, 
though there is a Christian lady in Ko- 
hala who pays the tuition of a Hawaiian 
girl in our Girls’ School, in return for 
her services in housework, afternoons 
and Saturdays. 

I think there might be one or two 
churches that could run a cooking schoo! 
for girls, with, perhaps, a night cooking 
school for young Orientals who would 
like to become cooks. How could church 
workers confer a greater blessing? 

My own experience with a church 
printing office has satisfied me that some 
boys may be reached and helped to 
escape loaferdom, by a church workshop 
of some kind. I think it may be said 
that a number of boys have been given a 
new ambition through this little printing 
shop. The Kohala Midget, wherever it 
is rightly known, is a synonym for prac- 
tical education of boys. If it had means 
to locate centrally, and add other shops, 

with reading rooms, game rooms, club 

rooms, etc., for evenings, I can see how 
it might be the nucleus of a large salvage 
work among boys now growing up as 
adlgfoaters: 

One who has read of the “Tomato 


Clubs” among Southern girls, whereby 
thousands are now put on the road of 
self-support, and the “Corn Clubs” 
among the boys, needs only a little 
imagination to see how “Cane Clubs,” 
“Guava Jelly Clubs” and similar small 
industries might be fostered by some of 
the churches. 


I have a personal belief that a con- 
siderable holiday trade might be built up 
in Hawaiian handicraft goods, such as 
the girls are taught to make in our girls’ 
schools, but seldom continue to make 
after they leave school. Why not, as 
well as in Swiss and German handicrafts, 
and in Palestine pressed flowers, etc? I 
had some connection with a large sales- 
room in an Eastern city that annually 
imported hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
the above-mentioned goods. Why should 
not some of our churches establish small 
permanent agencies for encouraging the 
manufacture and sale of lauhala, bamboo, 
and other weaving, seed leis, ete? One 
of our girls who has gone to an Eastern 
college writes home that all the girls are 
crazy for “blackeyed Susan”’ leis. 


You will easily see that I am not sug- 
gesting anything that will fill the cane- 
fields with laborers ; but these little open- 
ings of which I speak mean habits of 
thrift and the presetvation of handicrafts 
the world cannot afford to lose. These 


are little ways, in which some of our 


dormant church ability might encourage 
a sturdy independence in our young peo- 
ple, based on the cunning of their own 
hands and the shrewdness of their own 
brains, rather than on a job on a planta- 
tion. We shall be strong and enduring 
as a future State in the Federation of 
States, in proportion as we develop an 
independent, self-respecting manhood 
and womanhood. 

If training in this isn’t practical re- 
ligion, we don’t know our dictionary. 

wo 


The trustees of the Kiiulani Home for 
Girls, Ltd., desire to help meet the problem 
confronting the working girls and women 
in Honolulu in two ways. First, for protec- 
tion. Model lodgings are being planned, 
where at a low rental any girl who chooses 
may be under a safe roof at night. Ar- 
rangements are now being made for such 
a building, and funds for maintaining it will 
shortly be solicited. Secondly, the indus- 
trial situation is to be investigated by a 
trained woman, who will study our market 
and the possibilities of labor improvement, 
with the view of outlining a practical plan 
for us to develop. It may be some indus- 
tiial union, similar to the Woman’s HEx- 
change, and in connection a Vocation Bu- 
reau. 

We are in correspondence with an experi- 
enced woman, highly recommended by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research in New York, 
and hope she will be here in a few months. 

We wisn to increase the opportunities for 
those girls who do want to help them- 
selves.—Mrs. J. R. Galt. 


| Of Interest to Women 


N recognition of the truth of Joseph 
Lee’s declaration, “A boy without a 
playground is father to the man without 
a job”, the Free Kindergarten and Chil- 
dren’s Aid Association is making a vali- 


ant effort thru its secretary, Miss 
Frances Lawrence, to secure a trained 
playground worker for Honolulu. Miss 
Lawrence has been in correspondence for 
some time with different mainland ex- 
perts, but has found it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find a woman of any experience 
who would be willing to leave her or- 
ganized work to pioneer an institution 
out here in the Pacific. Several who have 
evidenced great enthusiasm when first 
broached on the subject, have either been 
unable to qualify, or have secured posi- 
tions nearer home. 

Miss Lawrence is now in communica- 
tion with Miss Dean, a sister of Miss 
Carrie Dean, librarian at the College of 
Hawaii. Miss Dean, whose home is near 
Boston, has had considerable experience 
in settlement work, and a large associa- 
tion with children. She has been highly 
recommended to the local association, 
and as she is anxious to join her sister 
here, it is altogether probable that she 
will come. Meanwhile, thru its various 
departments, the Association is doing a 
mighty work for the child life of the city. 

se & 

A most interesting exhibit of old paint- 
ings and drawings is planned by the Kilo- 
hana Art: League for April. No date 
has been set, but it is hoped that it may 
take place before the middle of the 
month. Several of Hawaii’s pioneers 
who have heard of the proposed exhibit, 
have signified a willingness to loan their 
old engravings and paintings. These 
are, of course, of priceless value because 
of their associations, and in an effort to 
avoid an accident of any kind it has been 
suggested that the owners arrive on the 
scene with their contributions early 
enough to have them hung before the ap- 
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Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 


Reward Cards. 


PDP DODO ODAD, 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver: 


DOOD OOOO 


$40040605005068 


-|down the center. 


pearance of the crowd, remaining until 
the conclusion of the exhibit when they 


‘may personally superintend their return 


home. There are many interesting pic- 
tures which might be had for the occa- 
sion if it were generally understood that 


there will be no careless handling and no 


delay in their return. 


& 
The Outdoor Circle>of the Kilohana 
Art League, in co-operation with the 


members of the Central Improvement | 
Committee, feels that civic improvement | 
is very much like the little girl with the | 


curl that we used to read about. Judi- 
cious plans for the beautification of the 
city are indeed very, very good, but, on 
the other hand, feverish attempts to tear 
up certain streets, replanting them hap-|— 
hazard, are horrid. 


The body of women who compose the | 


Outdoor Circle are to be especially com- 
mended for their refusal to act until a 
public expression has been gained. The 
women have made some very éxcellent 
suggestions, but have wisely waited until 


their masculine colleagues and the gen-| 


eral public have discovered the fact. 
There has been, and is still, much dis- 
cussion in regard to beautifying Kala- 
kaua Avenue. The Outdoor Circle, fa- 
voring the preservation of the tropical 
appearance this avenue presented in pio- 
neer days, suggested cocoanut and alge- 
roba trees, with a ten-foot parking strip 
This called forth a 


large amount of discussion, one news- 


paper going so far as to say editorially | 


that cocoanuts should not for a moment 
be considered on account of their “‘scrag- 
ture. CURIOS 
price. 


POCOOOOOOOLH BANO ie p aed Wane. 
JONAH KUMALAE g 
Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory 
and Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, 

° etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other 

rare Hawaiian wood. Patching a 

% specialty. (It means money saved 

when buying from me) as no middle 
Workmanship is of first class. 
1719 Liliha St., above School. 

Phone 2384. 
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WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - -- - near Hoeteliae 
ae Chairs for Rent. 


“s. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Frain ting 


Plain and Decorative Paper 
Hanging, Graining and Polishing, 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing. 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


Wah Ying Chong Gompany 


Importers of 


DRY GOODS, TRUNKS, SUIT- 
CASES EL: 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FIOSIER Y- 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


161-163 King St. Telephone 1320 
Near Fish Market. 


Honolulu 


wa 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its” 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


We invite inspection. 
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185 KING STREET. 
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YOKOHAMA 
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General Banking Business Transacted. | 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAI, Manager. 
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Dr. T. Mitamura Sr. 
Dr. T. Mitamura Jr. | 


Office: 14f2 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard - - Telephone 1540, 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7 to 8 
p. m.; Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 50 N. Vineyard Street, 
near Office. 


Telephone 2613. P. O. Box 842. 
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The car without competition; 
unquestionably the best car built 
in America for the money today. 

Take a ride in it and convince 
yourself, / 


The 
von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. 
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go a word in support of the plan for an 
avenue lined on either side with cocoa- 
nuts. This, in our opinion, is the prince 
of trees, and Honolulu is sorely lacking 
in the charming vistas which long ave- 
nues of them afford. In all the world 
there is probably no more beautiful drive 
than from Colombo, Ceylon, to Mount 
Lavinia. If Honolulu might have a drive 
of this sort, and there is absolutely no 
reason why she cannot, she would be 
adding materially to her permanent at- 
tractions. Our imagination is kindled 
with what a long stretch of graceful 
cocoanuts along the seashore would mean 


©/as an artistic attraction. 


It seems pertinent at this time also to 
offer a plea for the planting of new 
cocoanuts in different sections of the city. 
With no young trees coming on, there 
will in a few years be a woeful lack of 
this desirable species. 

Although playing a somewhat incon- 
spicuous part in the Christian Extension 
Movement, the women of Honolulu 
proved enthusiastic helpers, and fur- 
nished not only the inspiration, but much 


of the effort which contributed to its| 


success. Prayer meetings preliminary to 
the meetings, and conducted also during 


its progress, were held at the homes of | 


women in various parts of the city. In 
addition to these public gatherings, 
countless prayers for the furtherance of 
the movement were uttered by mothers, 
wives and sisters. The women also 
formed two-thirds of the choir, their 
faithfulness in turning out each evening 
being a potent factor in the success of 
the large choir so enthusiastically praised 
by Mr. Butler. 
ss OS 

A Notable Year In My Life. 

(After a month’s visit with their chil- 
dren and friends in Honolulu, Mr. and 


Mrs. Delaporte, Central Union Mission- 
aries to Nauru, left Wednesday, March 


THE FRIEND. 93 
gling tendencies,’ and suggesting royal| # % % 4% 2% % te 
palms. The editorial further read: “If|% Wel Maiulactarecthee Bertie %. 
the center of the driveway is to be parked, | and Candies in in orn ates bat % 
some low, flowering shrub should be | : 
used, bougain villea, for instance.” At|% SM cpealelcy * 
wide variance to the opinion of many % % 
others, this editor’s sole thought is for|% The % 
ms creation of symmetry. * ) , % 

n expression in favor of the ma-| Sf VEO 

ee tree has recently come from Mr. |* WCEt Z = 
oughs of the government nursery and|% * 
Mr. Gerrit Wilder. A beautiful eek, aoe "ah aan % 
‘men of this tree may be seen on the}, The best of food cleanly prepared , 
grounds surrounding Lunalilo Home. It * makes our 4 
is a splendid shade producer, its shape is | ™ 3 MEALS DAILY 3 ¥ 
beautiful, and it is not constantly drop-|% j % 
ping seed pods, as are the algerobas and| SEL CESS. %& 
monkey-pods. (ee ee eH He 
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Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS, 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 
Ivory, Sandal-wood, Silks and 
Oriental Goods. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P, O.- Box 9465 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184, 


KAM CHONG 


Gents’ Furnishings 
Cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Harrison Block Honolulu, T. H. 


NIPPUSLIECOLETD: 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Pmnting. 


Consult us about prices. 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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BIORKMANS 
GYMNASIUM 


139 Merchant Street. 


Medical and Recreative Gym- 
nastics on Scientific Principles. 
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We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold.under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 
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Just 


EPAkRS 
FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 
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a DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’'s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


| Telephone 2270. 
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icame to a climax. 


‘lulu 


“my skill would have been in vain.” 


26, for their far-away mission field. Be- S, P. Correa 


fore her departure, Mrs. Delaporte, in re- 
Sponse to a request, wrote the following | 
letter :) 

Honolulu, April, 1912. 
To THE Eprror or THE FRIEND: 


FTER months of intense pain, the 
disease from which I was suffering | 
Twelve years of hard 
work and insufficent nourishment on the 
dry coral island (Nauru) had left their 
traces.. On’ March 23, 1911, tar away 
from children and friends, with no one 
near me but my husband and our kind 
island physician, I fought my first battle 
for life. For three days our good doctor 
never left my bedside. When the gravest | 


'|danger was past I was informed that | | 
||}must leave the island and the natives, so 


dear to me. “You must at once go to a 


'}cool climate and undergo an operation,” | 
||said the good doctor. 
‘lis out of question, either Ameryica or 
'|Europe must be your destination.” 


Hawaii in July 


How hard this verdict seemed to me! 
Not to see my dear children and Hono- 
friends first seemed cruel to me.) 
But God gave me at that time the 
assurance that “All would be well.” | 
On June 3rd we sailed for Europe. More | 


'|than a thousand natives and many whites | 


had gathered on the beach to say “Auf | 
Wiedersehen” and not “Good bye” to me. 

Near Colombo, Ceylon, two kind phy- | 
sicians, who had attended me all the way | 
from Australia, advised my husband to. 
land as there seemed to be no chance of | 
my reaching Europe. We refused to do) 
so, believing that God would spare my | 
life. ) 
On July 29th, at 9 a. m., we arrived 
at Heidelberg, Germany, after the most. 
terrible journey I have ever made. At) 
11:30 a. m. Professor Wilms, one of the | 
leading surgeons of Europe, performed 
the first operation. Three more, even 
more dangerous ones, were to follow, 
later on. They did. “Had you arrived | 
a week later,” said Professor Wilms, | 
My | 
weight had dwindled down to 85 pounds. | 

Thanks to God and the skill of the 


_|surgeon, the good professor on Septem- | 
| | ber 


16th bade me farewell with the 
words, “Heaven does not want you yet.’ 


_|The thought came to me then that God 


spared my life because He has still work 
for me to do among my beloved Nauru | 
people. With gladness and joy I boarded | 
a steamer at Bremen on January 27,) 
1912 —- Homebound—, yes, homebound 
to children, friends and to my life work! 

Dear reader, can you imagine my feel- 
ings when on the morning of February | 


. . | 
26, after a rough trip across the wild 
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Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
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Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. 
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CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL. 


RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 
GOOD HORSKS, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 
+ 


JORDAN’S 


FORT STREET 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Up-to-date in Every Department. 


OUR GOODS HAVE A STYLE 
ALL THEIR OWN. 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style and 
Both Considered. 


Fort Street 


OHIO CLOTHES CLEANING 
COMPANY. 


Opposite Fire Station. 


Beretania St. Telephone 1496 
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The only near-and-far glasses 


that can be universally worn | 
without discomfort, and without | 
that suggestively “old” appear- _ 
ance.‘ Bifocals that look and | 
wear like plain glasses, but give 
you perfect double service. 


ALFRED D. FAIRWEATHER 
GRINDS KRYPTOKS. 
HARRISON BLOCK, FORT STREET. 


HF. Wiehman&¢o.. 
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“Atlantic and the moroclad_ ice-bound 
/American continent the shores of beauti- 
ful Hawaii hove in sight, when a few 
hours later [ would embrace my loved 
ones and greet our kind friends. Look- 
ing back I can hardly realize that I am 
again under the hospitable roof of Rev. 
cand Mr. Gulick. They offered us their 
home while here, and thus Mr. Delaporte, 
myself and four children have enjoyed for 


over a month their hospitality. Professor | 
Hitchcock and wife with genuine Hono- | 


lulu hospitality took in Miss Meitzner, 
the new missionary, and our infant. I 
believe that the Honoluluans are the 
kindest people on this terrestial globe! 
Nowhere else does one find so much 
sympathy and hospitality as in the local 
Christian community. 

Many ladies have said to me during the 
past weeks that I must not go back again 
to Nauru, but remain here with my chil- 
Oh, how I would love to do this! 
But my heart tells me that God spared 
my life because he has still some work 
for me to do on the little speck of earth 
beneath the glorious Southern Cross. Can 
I be disobedient to my Master after all 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
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 onolutu Iron Works Company 


Established 1852, 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery, 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane “Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 


His goodness to me? I dare not. So 
go I must once more. I rejoice that 
God has raised up so many friends who 
take a kindly interest in my welfare. 
When I remember the awful filth and 
ignorance of the Nauru people as I saw 
them twelve years ago and look at the 
many beautiful Christian men and wom- 
en of today, clean in life and habit, I feel 
that our labors have not altogether been 
in vain. ‘ 

In spite of their extreme poverty, at 
the time caused by a three years’ drought, 
the natives of Nauru on the eve of my 
departure came to me with five and ten 
cent pieces, offering them to me as tokens 
of their sympathy and love. “You must 
buy yourself something with this 
‘money,’ said the oldest chief, “it will re- 
mind you of us when far away..’”’ : Re- 
luctantly I accepted their gifts as I feared 
that refusal would make them think the 
sum was not large enough, 

When Mr. Delaporte, years ago, want- 
ed to find a word equivalent to “mercy” 
he ran aground. There was no such 
word in their language. If you see a 
poor, suffering child lying on the road- 
side what would you do, inquired my 
husband of a prominent native chief, 
“Leave it lay there,’ said the native 
naively. They knew nothing of mercy 
then. Eleven years later, during an aw- 
ful epidemic which caused unspeakable 
misery on the island, the same man 
showed a different spirit. Christ had 
come into his heart. For months he had 
fished for the Company and saved up a 
goodly sum of money to be spent for a 
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ereat feast at his eldest son’s wedding. 


HAWAITAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
COL ED: 


Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 
Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 
Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447, 


Elks Bldg. 
Silva’s Toggery 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


60 YEE HOP & C0. 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked 
Tongue, Fresh Canned Oysters, 
Poultry, Game, Eggs, Cheese, Butter, 
Fresh, Smoked and Salt Fish, Fruits 
and Vegetables, etc. 


SHIPPING TRADE SUPPLIED, a Specialty. 


N. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 

Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 

8, 4, and 5. Market Telephone 1851. 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068, 


W.W. Dimond & Co., Ltd. 


Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKERY, | 
GLASSWARE 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


STOVES, RANGES and 
REFRIGERATORS. 


53-55-57 S. King. 


PACIFIC PICTURE. FRAMING CO, 
Office 
Hote] Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


96 
1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 
Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, | 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. : 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, | 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 


Chee Yow Shin Po 


(Liberty News.) 


| 


The organ of the Revolutionary Government | 
should be read by those who pay attention 
to affairs in the Far East. 


PRINTED THREE TIMES EACH WEEK. 


Subscription $7 per annum. 


40 Hotel Street. 


Shoes for men, | 


W. L. Douglas | 


and the equal-'_ 
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There was no wedding after all. The 
good man took the money and bought 


food for the sick and afflicted. 


The Gospel changes the hearts of men. 


I am glad that Central Union Church 
has assumed the support of our new 
Assistant Missionary, Miss Olga Meitz- 
ner, whom we have brought from Ger- 
many. She will assist Mr. Delaporte in 
his schoolwork and me in the work 
among the women and girls. She used 
to be an active worker in C. E. circles 
in Germany and is a good musician. 
This will relieve husband and myself of 
part of the work. 

I solicit the earnest prayers of the 
Honolulu Christians in our behalf. I also 
take this opportunity to thank the ladies 
of Central Union Church for their kind- 
ness to me and our children. 

Yours in the Master’s service, 
SALOME DELAPORTE. 
ad 
EVENTS. 


February. 

Congressman Underwood of Alabama 
enters Presidential race. 
26. 

Palama Settlement; more than 6000 
visited during week. 
Ex-President Roosevelt announces that 
he will accept nomination if tendered. 

March. 

Far-reaching coal strike 
Over a million men idle....Duke Kaha- 


26. 


namoku wins 100-yard swimming race} 


in New York and is chosen for the 
American Olympic team....400 littera- 
teurs attend banquet in New York in 
honor of 75th birthday of William Dean 
Howells. 

Mr. William James Fitzmaurice, special 
correspondent of London Times, speaks 
before Men’s League of Central Union 
Church....Annual meeting of Civic 
Federation....Joshua D. Tucker ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Public Lands. 
Rear Admiral Thomas turns over the 
command of the Pacific fleet to Rear 
Admiral Southerland and leaves on the 
West Virginia for Bremerton. 
Professor T. A. Jaggar, Jr., in charge of 
Volconic Research work at Kilauer, 
sails for home, called by sickness in his 


=~] 


We are prepared to handle your 


Give us a trial.— 


-Office Fort Street — 


ly famous family. 
SOROSIS | 8. Unrest in Mexico. American residents 
ame anxious. 
Roe ey or jv The Inter-Island S. S. Monua Kea slip- 
VADER: ped from the marine railway and sunk 
, zi in the harbor....Yuan Shih Kea inau- 
ae BNE gurated provisional president of the 
for Children. Chinese Republic in place of Dr. Sun 
| Yat Sen, who resigned in his favor. 
L. AYAU 11. Oahu Sugar Company, the Ewa Sugar 
SHOE STORES Company, and the Waialua Agricultural 
E © ) : 
Nieper’s Express 


goods with care and dispatch. 
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To March 1, Public Welfare Exhibit at 


in England. | 


April, 1992, 
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COFFEE CO, 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


\l6é> MERCHANT 'S ¥ Rope 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Dk. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
HonoLu.u, T. H. 


GENERAL PRACTIONER. 


NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OFFICE. SUPPLY-COG: 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


eee & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 

MATERIALS, 
WALL; PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 


Ete. Ete: 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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LET US Furmish Your Cemetery 
Work Before 


MemorialDay 


' ORDERS should be placed 
AT ONCE 


Honolulu Monument Works Ltd. 


King Street, Phone 
near Us | 


Alakea. 3085. 


Special Announcement: 

Mr. W. H. Zimmerman, an ex- 
pert carver and letterer, late of 
Philadelphia, is in charge of our 
shop. Our work is done by com- 
pressed air (the only plant of its 
kind in Hawaii), and we guarantee 
all our contracts. 

We especially solicit orders for 
CLEANING and RESTORING all 
MONUMENTAL WORK. 


HonoLuLu Drug Co 


Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Fort Street. 


POR LPTIONS 


Accurately filled by grad- 
uate druggists. 


Our Service is unexcelled. 


Frozen Sweets at our 


SODA’ WATER | 
FOUNTAIN. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- 
ings, Etc. 

12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 


| 23. 


P. O. Box 809. HONOLULU, T. H. 


Company announces extension of bonus 
system, meaning a material increase in 
wages. 

Fred Butler, famous singer, arrives to 
help in the Christian Extension Move- 
ment....Thomas Griffen chosen to be 
Central Union Church’s missionary in 
China, to be sent by the laymen of the 
church, 

18-31. Christian Extension Movement, meet- 


12. 


ings every evening at Empire Theater. | 


Speaking by local preachers. Fred 
Butler, soloist and choir leader. Largely 
attended. 


China. 
Bishop Bashfford of the Methodist de- 
nomination, arrives. 


27. Delegate Kalanianaole returns to Wash- 
ington. 
a OM 
MARRIAGES. 


Salsbury-Johnson—In Honolulu, March 2, 
1912, by Pastor Filney, 


and Minnie Johnson; both of Honolulu. 


|Colburn-Dutro—In Honolulu, March 2; 1912. 


Fred Colburn and Helen Dutro, both of 
Honolulu. 

Foulk-Chilton—In Honolulu, March 5, 1912. 
Benjamin Foulk of Iowa and Kolani J. 
Chilton of Honolulu. 

Carter-Kekaulike—In Honolulu, March 7, 
1912. Thomas J. Carter and Heanani K. 
Kekaulike, both of Honolulu. 

Clegg-Waller—In San Francisco, Ca., March 
4, 1912. John Hugh Clegg of San Fran- 
cisco and Ruth Waller of Honolulu. 

Catton-Ewart—In Honolulu, March 1, at St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral, Robert R. Catton and 
Edith H. Ewart, both of Honolulu. 

King-Evans—In Honolulu, March 18, 1912. 
Midshipman Samuel Wilder King, U.S.N., 
and Pauline N. Evans of Honolulu. 

Wilson-Cabial—In Honolulu, March 16. 
gus Wilson and Hilda Cabral. 

ae 


DEATHS. 


Shaw—In Honolulu, Feb. 28, 1912. George 
N. Shaw, aged 56 years. 

Morgan—In San Jose, Cal., Feb. 29, 1912. 
James F. Morgan, aged 50 years 7 months. 

Le Clair—In Honolulu, March 2, 1912. Capt. 
Emil Le Clair, aged 28 years. 

Akana—In Honolulu, March 5, 1912. 
T. Akana, aged 78 years. 

McKeague—In Aila, Oahu, March 6, 1912. 
Mrs. Mary Ann McKeague. 


An- 


Dr. C. 


Mossman—In Honolulu, March 8, 1912. 
Alfred H. Mossman, aged 64 years. 
Emory—In Honolulu, March 9, 1912. Wil- 


liam Childs Emory, aged 75 years 8 mos. 
Wilder—In Honolulu, March 9, 1912. Mrs. 
Eliza Scott Wilder, widow of Hon. Wil- 
liam Chauncey Wilder, aged 77 years. 
Keauloa—At Lunalilo Home, Honolulu, Mar. 
10,1912. Keauloa, a centenarian. 
Dawe—In Honolulu, Mar 21, 1912. 
BH. Dawe, aged 70 years. 
Olson—In Honolulu, March 25, 1912. 
Clarence Olsen, aged 30 years. 


William 


Mrs. 


PLACE CARDS AND DINNER FAVORS 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass, Copper and Leather Goods. 


and Favors for all occasions. 


Place Cards 


POTTERY—Kodak Developing and Printing Neatly and Promptly Done, 


YE ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP 


Phone 2152 


pe OE 


Young Hotel Bldg. 


\18. C. C. Kennedy, manager of Waiakea 
Mill Co., Hilo, resigns after 33 years’ 
service. 

21. The Powers will lend millions to aid} 


Frank Salsbury | 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


FRENCH 
LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


SCAB CRB ORB OR CRE 
Phone 3093 P. O. Box 840 


OAHU FURNITURE CO. 


Monkey Pod and Koa Furniture 
to Order and ‘in Stock. 
163 King St. HONOLULU, T. H. 


W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MEHR -CoEL AY N°?) (EAT LeO oR, S 
P. O: Box 986. Telephone 2525 
62 KING STREET. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 
Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


=BARILE= 


A Natural Mineral Water. 
The Best for Table and Medicinal 


Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & 60. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST, - - HONOLULU 
Phone 2708. Ps O-Box634 
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PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF 


Encyclopzedia ana 


Research Bureau for Special Information 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem! 
It has put all other Encyclopaedias out of date! 


“Tt is used as an authority in our Editorial Rooms.”’—Review of Reviews. 


The most valuable, durable and beautiful set of books published. 


1. Nelson’s Patent Binding Device makes Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose-Leave Encyclopaedia the only abso- 
lutely New Reference Work obtainable, because this Won- 
derful Device enables the Publishers to keep Nelson's 
always up to date. 


2. Nelson’s Maintains Permanent Editorial Staffs in 
New York, Edinburgh and Montreal. The Editor-in- 
Chief is John H. Finley, LL. D., President of the College 
of the City of New York; the Canadian Editor is William 
Peterson, LL. D., C. M. G., Principal of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada, and the European Editor is 
George Sandeman, M. A., Edinburgh, Scotland. Thus, 
Three Great Editorial Staffs, assisted by a corps of con- 
tributors, are engaged on Nelson's the year round, and 
OVER 500 NEW PAGES are supplied every year, so 
that this great work never becomes old—it will Always be 
the Latest. 


3. Nelson’s Research Bureau for Special Information— 
only institution of its kind anywhere—is maintained en- 
tirely at the publishers’ expense to answer questions and 
to furnish subscribers any information requested—FREE. 


4. Nelson’s Beautiful Models and Manikins have been 
imported especially for this work, to illustrate such 
absorbingly interesting subjects as the Human Body, the 
Automobile, the Turbine, etc. No other Reference Work 
has accomplished this. 


FOUR GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device 


Keeps Nelson’s perpetually new. 


Three Permanent Staffs of Editors 


Insure accurate and dependable information. 


Research Bureau to Answer Questions 


Makes Nelson’s the only complete work of ref- 
erence, 


Models and Manikins Show and Explain 


all parts of Automobile, Turbine, Human Body,etc. 


Approved, Adopted and Used by the United 
States Government Departments and by Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Libraries and School Boards 
throughout the Country; also The officially 
Recognized Authority in Canada. 


READ THIS LETTER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Rochester, N. Y., 
THOMAS NELSON & Sons, May 3, Iott. 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I have received your shipment of revision 
pages for the Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia for the year ror1, 
and I desire to express to you once more my appreciation 
both for the form and substance of your Encyclopedia. It 
seems to me you have devised an excellent and most valu- 
able method of keeping reference material up to date. 


Very truly yours, 


Yee be a 


NELSON’S PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA CONTAINS MORE THAN 70,000 
SUBJECTS—TREATING OVER 1,000,000 TOPICS 
—7,000 ILLUSTRATIONS—S500 MAPS. 


Each article in Nelson’s embodies the results of the very latest research. See the articles on Andes Tunnel and 
Railway: Conservation; Flying Machines; Fireproof Construction; Foods; Inland Waterway; Panama Canal (constructive 
work, concrete plains, etc.); and hundreds of others not to be found in any other Encyclopedia. 


We have found that information on subjects of great interest changes so rapidly that we have 
IMPORTANT decided hereafter, no matter how great the cost, to issue our revision pages half yearly in March 
neces atid October instead of annually as heretofore. 


EXCHANGE Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia has so put out of date the old-fashioned, regularly bound 


encyclopedias, that we are constantly receiving requests for an allowance on old encyclopedias 


to apply as part payment on Nelson's. 


List showing these allowances will be sent on request. 


Write today for the FREE loose-leaf portfolio on Nature Study, particulars of the Bureau of Research for special 
information, facsimile endorsement letters from Scientists and Educators, and full information about Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
Reference System. Our Special introductory price and easy-payment terms interest all who appreciate a bargain. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, PEP? 381-385 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Founded in Edinburgh, 1798 Over 100 Years in Business Established in New York, 1854 


Publishers of The American Standard Bible—Exndorsed by Universities, Theological Seminaries and Colleges throughout America 
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CROWN AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
the 
We- 


includes 
; Chickering, 
a 6ber, 
s Hobart M. Cable, 
s Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete 
an line of Pian- 
f| ola Pianos and 
4 Orchestrells. 
We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
sole distributors 
for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 


Our instruments are sold absolutely upon || 


the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Ieasy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSiC CO.,: LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


SALVO’S 
Lace Store 


Hand-made Irish, Armenian, Cluny and 
Russian Lace; Kimonos, Linens and 
Embroideries. 


Art Loom Rugs, Turkish and Persian 
Designs. 
Silk Scarfs and various other novelty 
and fancy goods. 


Inspection Cordially Invited. 


SPECIAL SALES ALWAYS. 
FORT ST. HARRISON BLDG. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


_A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
| LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


Kroeger, | | 


Aeoli- |} 


TAILOR MADE | 


We are prepared to make 


your 
Suits to Order 


from | 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY | 


LIMITED 
Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts’ 
SSS 
Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom- 
mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 
We build bungalow homes and our 
prices and terms are reasonable. | 


Watmitilkkas amd Co; 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


K.UYEDA | 


FORK DY LISH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


| 
| 
| 


Consolidated Soda 
Water Works Co. 


LIMITED. 


Telephone 2171. 
Works 33 Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


ee aDaliese. bazaar 
Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, CHINA, ETC. ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 
Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
| Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2890. 


The First 


ES 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


AT HONOLULU. 


DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
H. M. von HOLT, 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 


100 


THE FRIEND: 


April, 1932: 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. % »* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. & 
SUAS NET: 47 interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIl, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


EO. HALL & Son: 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland -Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 


Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


ie. |, Daa! 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T.-H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail wee 


ALWAYS USE 


Puritan 
Creamery Butter 
Guaranteed the Best and Full 16 


Ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED. 
Retail 1271--TELEPHONES---Wholesale 1858 


*# SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJEC [3:..-OF -ART, 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Our Stock of | 
Silverware 


Contains some of the Cleverest 
Designs ever created. 
Give us a call. 


J. A. R. VIEIRA & CO, 
113 Hotel St. 


BO WoO 
Manufacturer of 
JADE JEWELRY 
Special Attention Paid to 
STYLISH EUROPEAN JEWELRY. 
Rings, Brooches, Combs, Scarf Pins, Neck- 
laces, Bracelets, Etc. All Being of the 
Finest Quality and Best of Workmanship. 
55 Hotel St., bet. Smith and Maunakea. 
P. O. Box 1007. : 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Building, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 

Mats, Tapas, _ 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


HONOLULU, 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
° IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.Lu.u, T. H. 


BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H, 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop ’Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; W. W. North, Treasurer; Richard 
Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, Auditor; C. H. 
Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. Gartley, 
Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. ~ 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. _ 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 8rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G:-N. “Wilcox. 


GOOD 
DRY GOODS 


at 


N. S. Sachs. Dry Goods Co. 
Cor. Fort and Beretania. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. . 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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THE FRIEND 101 
The Friend H. Hackfeld & Co. | BISHOP COMPANY, 
Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board LIMITED | B AN Kk E R So 


Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 
Subscription price 


$1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


| 


_ All communications of a literary char- | 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: } 
DOREMUS SCUDDER. ...Editor-in-Chief 
Frank S. Scudder Managing Hditor 
Orramel H. Gulick R. E. Andrews 


W. B. Oleson A. A. Ebersole 

F. W. Damon Perley L. Horne 
William D. Westervelt 

Henry P. Judd John W. Gilmore 

Paul Super Theodore Richards | 


Hntered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress | 
of March 3, 1879. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


55 Oueen : Street ‘seas 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


Honolulu 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES. 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. | 


_B. F. Dillingham Co. 


: yhe Paldwin Jational Bank 
of jhahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Oo ads Bank Department, 
_ Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


|Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing | 


| Financial, 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
| Established in 1858. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION) ‘rransact a General Banking and Exchange 
MERCHANTS Business. Loans made on approved security. 


. | Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
Importers of General Merchandise 


ed. Deposits received on current account 
peubiedt to check. 

| Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
| tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
/and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Pee ee on Bethel Street. 


Agents for Pacific Mail, 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


HONOLULU, T.H. 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


Mewatian Pict an. 


LIMITED. 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) Fire, Marine, Life and 
and Accident Insurance. 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liebility, and Burglary 
Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
EPaee Deposit Building. 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 


Business Agent, 


J M. WHITNEY, MD., DDS. 


DENTAL ROOMS. 
‘Fort Street. 


Oahu College Honolula, leis is 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- | 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London | 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Boston Building 


M. E. SILVA 


UNDERTAKER 


EMBALMER 


Graduate H. S. Eckel’s Training 


Line, | School for Embalmers, 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. | 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 
Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. | 
Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’? Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. ' 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


All business entrusted to my care 
will receive prompt and polite atten- 
tion. J have a parlor where funeral 
services can be held, or bodies kept 
when desired. 


PHONE 1179 
Ee ©. “BOX 1529 


NIGHT CALL 


The PHONE 2514 


SANG CHAN 


Insurance and Commission | MERCHANT TAILOR 
Agents. ‘McCandless Bldg. Telephone 3129 


_STANGENWALD BUILDING. Workmanship and Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Cable Address: “‘Dilpax.” ‘ 
Codes: Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. Estey Organs 
—AT THE— 


P. O. Box 446. 
Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 


HONOLULU 


LIMITED. 
| 


HAWAII 


XTY years ago, in 1852, 
Dr euther Elalsey, 
Gulick, the first of the 
second generation of 
the missionary fami- 
ies to Hawaii 
come a missionary, ar- 
Honolulu with his bride en 
route to Micronesia. Their coming 
stirred the large number of missionary 
children here to organize the Hawaiian 
Mission Children’s Society to perpetuate 
- the work of their parents. From the out- 
set the social as well as missionary ideal 
was made prominent. The charter mem- 
bers numbered 153. The society was not 
exclusive, but admitted others of like 
spirit. For its first half century the mis- 
sionary end was kept foremost and the 
work accomplished was phenomenal. At 
first its labors were centered upon the 
foreign field, especially Micronesia, but 
in 1863 with the return of Dr. and Mrs. 
L. H. Gulick to Honolulu, definite work 
in these islands was assumed. This 
flowered at first in a number of educa- 
tional institutions, the pioneer being Ka- 
waiahao Seminary which began to live in 
1863 in the heart and home of Mrs. 
Gulick. Two years later the “Cousins,” 
as the society was early nicknamed, got 
behind the undertaking by calling Miss 
Lydia Bingham, now Mrs. Coan,, to be- 
come principal. Out of this endeavor 


rived in 


to. be- . 


tm> 
sm 
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grew Maunaolu and Kohala and other 
girls’ seminaries. In 1900 the society 
began to change from a missionary to a 
memorial organization, and two years 
later under the presidency of-Dr. A. B. 
Clark the new character was con- 
firmed by alterations in the constitution. 
Missionary interest, however, has not 
been surrendered. Coincident with this 
change there has grown up the ambition 
to preserve old landmarks and _ historic 
memorials. The land in Honolulu which 
formed part of the earliest site of the 
mission was secured, the first missionary 
home was put in repair and the coral 
stone structure which also housed so 
many of the pioneers was included in 
this Mission Park. Here the society will 


erect a permanent fireproof Memorial 
Building where relics will be collected 
and kept, and where the George R. Carter 
library of Hawaiiana will be preserved. It 
is impossible to over estimate the influence 
of this society upon the development of 
Hawaii during the past half century. 
Under God's Providence the second mis- 
sionary generation largely settled in the 
Islands and devoted themselves to per- 
petuating and broadening the work of 
their fathers. In its way the story of 
what this company of earnest devoted 
men and women did was as remarkable 
tho not as romantic as that of their 
parents. The Children’s Society im- 
pressed the ideals of the fathers upon its 
members and cemented them into a com- 
pany with a unique esprit de corps.. Al- 
ready the third generation has begun to 
take up the work with enthusiasm. Tho 
the Society will doubtless continue to de- 
velop its memorial feature more fully and 
may lose its peculiar missionary flavor, it 
must be recognized that it created in 
a large measure the Hawaiian Board to 
which it unconsciously delegated its mis- 
sionary responsibilities, so that this be- 
came its missionary arm. Thus the 
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Society cannot justly be said to have lost 
any of its missionary consecration be- 
cause.this lives in the Board. There has 
always been the closest connection in 
spirit between-these two organizations 
and it were well that this should never 
cease to be true. Thru the Board the 
Society will continue to labor ever more 
largely and effectively for the upbuilding 
of God’s kingdom. Tuer FRIEND rfre- 
joices in this memorial number, congratu- 
lates the Hawaiian Mission Children’s 
Society upon its noble past and its prom- 
ising future and wishes it the widest pos- 
sible sphert: of usefulness in the coming 
years. : 
. a) 


The Smiths of China. 


We are glad to present together the 
faces of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Arthur H. 
Smith of China. Their recent sit to 
Honolulu was a real inspiration. They 
spoke again and again and stirred up the 
deepest interest, in their chosen mission 
field. Dr. Smith in especial brought 
messages of the greatest importance to 
Hawaii. His addresses Sunday morning 
and evening, April 14 in Central Union 
Church and on Monday evening before 
the Men’s League, where the members 
of St. Andrew’s Club and city clergy- 
men were invited guests, will never be 
forgotten by their -hearers: “If a Niagara 
of wit and accurate information trans- 
muted into fit words spoken with power 
and moving all auditors to sallies of 
laughter, while the mind of each is stored 
with wisdom thereby, constitutes oratory, 
then Dr. Smith is a consummate orator. 
On Monday evening in his masterly ad- 
dress on “The Future of the Pacific 
World,’ he sketched what he believes to 
be the greatest immediate need of all the 


‘Pacific Ocean Powers, namely an Ameri- 
carl magazine devoted largely to Asian 


matters. Dr. Smith has sounded this note 
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in New York, Chicago and other Ameri- 
can centers, but to deaf ears. As Lord 
Shaftesbury used to say of one of his 
reform bills, “All praised but avoided it.” 
Here in Honolulu for the first time he 
found real sympathy. Nay more, he 
stumbled upon the locus for which he had 
been searching. Not a hint had reached 
him before his address that his great 
scheme had for years been a dream of 
the editors of THe Frienp. When he 


learned this the morning after his ad- 
dress, he was profoundly moved and dic- 
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tated the farewell message to Honolulu 
friends printed on another page of this 
issue. The plan which Dr. Smith outlines 
therein will demand a large endowment 
because it anticipates putting in Asia a 
man like Dr. Morrison to do for America 
what that great journalist is doing for 
the British Empire. If our public spirited 
and far-sighted men of wealth will re- 
spond to this call, Hawaii can render the 
peoples of the Pacific a crowning service. 
If means can be found to push this en- 
terprise Tie I Rrenp will become a sine 


qua non to all American journals by in- 
terpreting the spirit of the Orient to the 
Occident and by promoting peace, good 
will and mutual helpfulness thruout the 
Pacific World. Dr. Smith is a prophet 
and Hawaii today has the unique, oppor- 
tunity of realizing his vision, a vision 
that has already appealed with wonderful 
power not only to a few far-sighted men. 
here, but also to leaders of thought in 
China and Japan. The time is ripe. Let 
us strike at once. 


ait —p.S. 
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GRANDMOTHERS PRESENT AT THE SECOND GRANDMOTHERS’ TEA PARTY CELEBRATION, WHICH TOOK PLACK ON THE OLD 
MISSION GROUNDS APRIL, 20, 1912. 


Reading from left to right, they are: 
Mrs. B. F. Dillingham. Bottom row 
Mrs. J. B. Atherton. 


Sereno ®ishop, 


Top row—Mrs. L. A. Andrews, Mrs. W. R. Castle, Mrs. W. O. Smith, Mrs. J. P. Winne, Mrs. C. H. Dickey, 
Mrs. Titus Coan, Mrs. O. H. Gulick, Mrs. 


Mrs. PB. Mrs. James Bicknell, 


A, Weaver, 


GRANDMOTHERS IN THE ISLANDS NOT REPRESENTED IN THE GROUP—Mrs. W. D. Alexander, Mrs. D. D. Baldwin, Mrs. EB. G. Hitchcock, 
Mrs. H. C. Goleman, Mrs. S. M. Damon,’ Mrs. 8S. W. Wilcox, Mrs. H. P. Baldwin, Mrs. A: S. Wilcox, Mrs. E. K. Wilder, Mrs. J. B. Castle, Mrs. 
©. M.*Cooke, Mrs. A. H. B. Judd, Mrs. S. L. Austin, Mrs. J. D. Paris, Mrs. W. H. Rice, Mrs. A. H. Smith, Mrs. C. H. Kluegel, Mrs. J. B. Castle, 


Anniversary Celebration of the Grandmother’s ‘Tea Party. 


HERE are subjects upon which 
nothing- new can be said, but 
which arouse the fervor awakened at 
their first enunciation. If the song was 
true when it started on its journey, tt 
will be sung as long as human hearts' 
vibrate and tongues retain the gift of | 
speech. It will be lisped by those who 
are tottering on toward the end, and 
echoed by those whose hearts are filled 
with the promise and glow of youth. 
If the product was genuine when it 
passed from the Creator's hand, it will 
neither be dimmed by age nor cheapened 
by familiarity; for honor is not decreased 


a 


by contact and truth is. never out of 
tune. 

“Tf none of the old stories is ever to 
be retold, many a noble inspiration must 
be lost, and many a tender cord must 
remain untouched.’ — Hon. Frank S. 
Black, ex-Governor of New York. 


LTHOUGH the anniversary of the 

First Grandmothers’ Tea Party 
was not celebrated until April 20, 1912, 
it’s story has been told for forty years. 
It is one of the traditions of the mission- 
ary mothers that we of the younger gen- 
eration were fortunate enough to see 
transmuted from the shadowy recesses of 


memory into a living experience, pulsing 
with interest and sparkling with life. 

Of the Grandmothers present at the 
initial gathering, there were several to 
do honor to the fortéeth anniversary cele- 
bration, the sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Cousins’ Society, and the 
ninety-second anniversary of the landing 
ofthe pioneer missionaries at Honolulu, 
all three of which were happily combined 
in a two days’ celebration. 

As they themselves were the chief at- 
traction, it is but fitting that the Grand- 
mothers receive first mention. If any 
of these were half as disturbed over the 
proprieties of present day costuming as. 
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a certain Grandmother, whose rebellion 
against a lace cap, which it was deemed 


proper that she should wear to the first 


Grandmothers’ Tea Party, is elsewhere 
chronicled in this issue, their serene and 
tranquil faces gave no hint of it. Very 
lovely indeed they were, as, arriving 
early upon the scene, their cheeks pink 
with pleasure and their eyes bright with 
anticipation, they prepared to receive the 
guests of the afternoon. 


Lest you, who because of the handi- 
cap of distance were not permitted to be 
present at the party, are associating these 
present-day Grandmothers with crinoline 
and lace mitts, I hasten to add that they 
are very modern indeed, albeit none 
the less genuine, womanly and ideally 
“srandmothery” because of the march of 
events and the transition from strait- 
ened circumstances of pioneer days to 
the comfortable conditions of the present. 


Under the skillful management of 
Miss Grace Cooke and her assistants, 
Miss Mary Alexander and Mrs. Carl B. 
Andrews, the Old Mission House, every 
nook and cranny of which. is hallowed 
by swift-rushing memories, was trans- 
formed into a bower of beauty. The 
choicest of the season’s floral offerings 
—lilies, spicy pinks, snap-dragons, dai- 
sies and many other varieties of flowers 
which we of New’ England traditions 
are wont to associate with our grand- 
mothers’ gardens—were combined with 
ferns and maile, the effect being at once 
striking and picturesque. The rays of 
the late afternoon sun, streaming through 
the tiny-paned windows, frolicked over 
the ceilings, forming grotesque shapes on 
the dazzling whiteness of the walls, 
touching, half reverently, half roguishly, 
now and then the silvered hair of the 
Grandmothers. 

From this festive scene the Grand- 
mothers were called at 3:30 o’clock to 
sit for a group picture, a reproduction 
of which appears in this issue. Immedi- 
ately after they were escorted to seats 
of honor under a canvas canopy in the 
rear of the grounds, where the program 
took place. 

As master of ceremonies, Mr. F. C. 
Atherton called upon Dr. John Gulick 
to offer prayer, after which the entire 
company joined in singing the favorite 
hymn of the Missionary Fathers, “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ without 
which no Cousins’ gathering was ever 
allowed to open. 

The roll of the missionary families, 
segregated into the companies in which 
they arrived, was called, resulting in 
manifestations of the presence of ninety- 
one direct descendants of missionaries, 
besides those who have married into mis- 
sionary families, adopted Cousins and 
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their families, and many friends. Keen 
rivalry added zest to this part of the pro- 
gram. The Alexander representation of 
eleven was found to be the greatest. 

Five papers, assigned to as -many 
Grandmothers, were next read. Acting 
President Hon. George W. Carter read 
for his aunt, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Wilder, 
an account. of the first Grandmothers’ 
Tea Party, which was attended by 
Mother Thurston and others of the mis- 
sionary band, besides many younger 
women, four of whom were present. 

Mrs, Richards read for her mother, 
Mrs. J. M. Atherton, a description of a 
voyage made by the teachers and pupils 
of the Royal School in the yacht of Ka- 
mehameha ITI. She read from the orig- 
inal paper, written by her father, Mr. 
Amos Star Cooke, and copied by William 
C. Lunalilo, afterwards King. 

Mrs. O. H. Gulick’s paper told of the 
organization of the Cousins’ Society in 
1852. ; 

Mrs. Ellen A. Weaver’s paper, on 
“The General Meetings,’ was rendered 
particularly realistic and picturesque by 
the presence of a happy band of chil- 
dren, who, unable to restrain themselves 
completely, played hide and seek on the 
lawn and roguishly peeped at intervals 
between the folds of the improvised 
tent. 

Mrs. Emma Smith Dillingham’s con- 
tribution, a poem with the Old Mission 
House as its theme, was received with 
delight, its refrain, “We Remember, We 


‘ Remember,” ringing sweetly into the ears 


of the older members of the company. 
At its conclusion an old-fashioned hov- 


kupu was given Mrs. Weaver, who left , 


Hawaii nei for an extended Eastern visit 
on the following, Wednesday, April 24. 
During her trip Mrs. Weaver will visit 
Hampton Institute, founded by her 
brother, General Armstrong. Mrs. 
Weaver’s form was submerged in what 
seemed to be a sea of flowers as she 
stood bowing and smiling her gratitude. 
In addition to quaint contributions of 
eggs tied up in ti leaves, potatoes, bana- 
nas, cocoanuts, etc., Mrs. Weaver was 
presented with a calabash filled with gold 
and silver. Mr. Carter, in presenting 
the gift, said: 

“Many know the debt of gratitude 
these Islands must ever owe to Richard 
Armstrong, not only for his heroic work 
in the mission, but also for establishing 
our public system of education. He was 
the originator of our public school sys- 
tem, begun early in the fifties, and it is 
due to him that illiteracy is to-day more 
uncommon in Hawaii than in many 
states on the mainland. But we here, 
busy in our daily occupations, did not 
realize the debt of gratitude we owed 
to you. We knew that in you was a 
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rare combination of Pennsylvania Dutch 
and Irish blood—a mixture of good 
humor and sterling worth—but it was 
not until you announced your departure 
that we came face to face with the fact 
that soon you would no longer be 
amongst us, shedding your good cheer 
to all who came within your presence, 
and that we owed you much for the 
splendid example of bright cheerfulness 
which you have always displayed, under 
all circumstances. You have endeared 
yourself in our hearts by your many 
helpful words of encouragement and 
your endless deeds of kindness, and we 
want you to feel whenever you see this 
little calabash, no matter where you may 
be, that there are here in Hawaii many, 
many loving Cousins, who love you and 
who will be ever ready to welcome you 
back to the Cousins’ Society.” 


With characteristic charm of manner 
and fluency of speech, Mrs. Weaver re- 
sponded to this expression of esteem, 
thanking Mr. Carter for the good name 
he had given her, and brightly adding 
that she hoped to bring it back upon her 
already anticipated return. 


At the request of Mother Bishop, the 
last verse of Bishop Heber’s hymn was 
sung in closing :— 


“Waft, waft ye winds this story 
And you ye waters roll, 
Till like a sea of glory 
It spreads from pole to pole; 
Till o’er our ransomed nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign.” 


Returning to the Old House, the 
Grandmothers served tea, made in the 
kitchen fireplace by Mrs. Ranny Scott, 
a missionary great-granddaughter. As- 
sisting the Grandmothers were a number 
of young women arrayed ih dainty white 
frocks. 

Es * 2k ‘ rp 


On the day preceding this historic so- 
cial gathering, the annual meeting of the 
Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society was 
held, the Hon. George R. Carter presid- 
ing in the absence of the president and 
vice-president. The new officers elected 
were: President, W. F. Dillingham; vice- 
president, Mr. F. C. Atherton; secretary, 
Mrs. R. W. Andrews; treasurer, Mr, L, 
A, Dickey; recorder, Mrs. R. WwW, 
Andrews. ae 


Ba Bad 


_ “A young gentleman with an inquir- 
ing mind wishes to be enlightened on the 
following: If brooks are as the poets 


call them, the most joyous thing in Na- 


ture, what are they always murmur- 
ing about?’—Copied from the Maile 
Wreath of 1870. 
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The Future of the 


HAT the Cousins have achieved 
in the past is history. Pregnant 
with interest, it holds us fascinated, and 
we marvel that the passing from the 
swift currents of youthful enthusiasm 
into quieter channels has left it bereft 
of sluggishness—a thing alive, pre- 
eminent in the Islands as a historic in- 
stitution, and predestined to do a much 
larger service in keeping fresh and green 
the memory of the pioneer mission fami- 
lies and their heroic labors. 

That this may be most fittingly accom- 
plished by the erection of a permanent 
memorial building on the hallowed site 
of the Old Mission, acquired by the 
Cousins through actual purchase and a 
perpetual lease given by Mr. C. M. 
Cooke, is the belief that has been steadily 
growing in the minds of the Cousins, as- 
suming definite shape through a general 
discussion of the matter at the annual 
meetings for the past four or five years. 
At its last introduction not one dissent- 
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Hawatuan Mission 


ing voice was heard, the pros and cons 


coming into being only when more spe- 
cific sub-topics, such as the advisability 
of bracing the walls of the Original Mis- 
sion building and adding to the structure, 
were brought up. 


It is interesting to note in passing that 


DR. 


AND MRS. ARTHUR H. 


SMITH, OF 


CHINA, 


among those who have evidenced par- 
ticular enthusiasm and have made the 
greatest preliminary efforts, are several 
members of the “veranda brigade,” the 
younger and erstwhile more careless 
members of the society, who originally 
cared more for the good times the meet- 
ings afforded than the commemorative 
value of the organization. 

Were we to soliloquize at this point, 
it would be to lay particular stress upon 
the fact that Time brings about great 
changes. The things of the moment 
seem trivial enough, and today’s prob- 
lem is to fasten with rivets of steel the 
precious opportunities over which we 
passed so lightly in our youth. 

And thus the Cousins’ Memorial is no 
longer an indefinite, shadowy air castle, 
but a picture of mortice and stone crying 
for fulfillment. Its foundation has been 
laid piece by piece in tender, pulsing 
memories, and the height to which :t 
attains depends only upon organized ef- 
fort and the accumulation of sufficient 
funds. 

The last annual meeting, April 19, 
1912, disclosed the fact that $5,000 is 
now in.the treasury. This is wisely in- 
vested and is generally conceded to be 
the nucleus of the building fund. With 
interest growing apace it is doubtful if 
anything less than a thirty or forty thou- 
sand dollar edifice will satisfy. This will 
necessitate generous donations, but in 
view of the fact that Dr. Clark, the 
worthy ex-president and member of the 
3oard of Managers, has given fair 
warning that he shall continue to “talk 
building” until the ground-breaking cere- 
monies have actually taken place, it 
appears that the money will be forth- 
coming, the donors responding in self- 
defense, if some loftier sentiment fails 
to supercede. 

Ex-Governor Carter is among the most 
enthusiastic advocates of a Memorial 


(Continued on nage 119.) 
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APPEAL TO HAWAII 


By ARTHUR H.-SMITH, D. D. of CHINA. 


st Ss 


HE RELATIONS between the East and the West, that is, the Orient and the 
Occident are becoming more and more intimate every year. It is of very great 
importance to America that the relationship should be not only intimate but 
friendly. America is yearly to become more closely connected with the East 
through political, commercial, and industrial openings, and taking these into con- 
sideration she has to regard them as actual forces in our modern civilization. But 
back of the political, back of the social, moral, commercial, industrial and other 
relationships of this kind is the human element, of which it is extremely important 
that we shall take account. 

The time has been when it has been supposed that the East and the West had almost nothing in 
common with each other; that the Oriental was growing up in different soil, in different environment, 
in different heredity, along lines peculiar to himself and that his western brother could by no means 
understand him. Now, on the other hand, we know, and increasingly know, that the East and the 
West are subject to the same general laws of social, intellectual and moral evolution and that the things 
that are happening in the East are just the same things that have happened in the West, of which 
fact the great occurrences in Japan and the recent revolution in China are confirming instances. The 
currents of our national American life are so numerous that it is often difficult to tell in which way 
they are actually flowing. Kipling’s lines on the inherent differences between the Orient and the Occi- 
dent, “For East is East and West is West” might as well be applied to our own states. That is to 
say, the interests of New England and the interests of the Pacific Slope are not necessarily the same, 
Such collections of different states might as well be called nations in some aspects of the term. 

Now there must be some kind of relationship between Orient and Occident, and it is of great 
importance that it should be friendly. Friendliness of people with people is the great pact between 
nations. ‘That is what we profess in our Declaration of Independence, and what the Chinese have 
had before them as expressed by Confucius,—‘‘Within the four seas all are brethren.” Chinese ideals 
and American ideals are not essentially different, but there is a lack of comprehension, a lack of recog- 
nition each of the other. ‘There never was anything in the history of mankind that throws in such a 
striking light the general similarities of people widely different as this revolution in China. Here are 
people in that great Empire, now just become a Republic, who are doing in their day and for their 
time just what our ancestors were doing in their day and for their time. That is to say they are 
throwing off an illiberal tyranny and are trying the experiment of self-government. In other words 
they have set before them what seems almost an impracticable ideal. 

Now all this is only preliminary to the suggestion that in order to have the relations that we ought 
to have, relations that should prevail between East and West, there must be on both sides wider knowl- 
edge and better comprehension of our ideals than now either exists or is practicable. We have not in 
our country as in England any large number of persons who have resided abroad for any length of 
time. We have not any “funded knowledge.” There are individual exceptions to this, but not suf- 
ficiently numerous to form a class. Now what is needed more and more is accurate, first-hand, authentic 
information,—information for the benefit not of one class only, but for all classes, for the typical, aver- 
age, ordinary citizen and not merely for the scholar, in regard to the world as a whole and those par- 
ticular parts of the world which are bound to affect our development. We need knowledge. It might 
be said most truly at this present time that the people are perishing for want of knowledge. There is 
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not any organ in our American life, no journalistic organ that gives us the news we ought to have 
about the far East. Almost every group of activities of every kind has its own particular organ. Political 
parties have theirs; the sciences have theirs; each trade and profession has its; but in this large relation- 
ship of mankind to mankind we have no organ that in any way represents the situation. Newspapers 
produce an impression which is often distorted by their misrepresentation, ill-arrangement and ill-digested 
telegrams that give us only a few small phases of very partial truth. 

The effort has been made and is being made in a serious way by a band of scholars in the United 
States to remedy this evil. There have been three attempts. Clark University in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, has thrice called together companies of real experts in foreign conduct and they have heard discus- 
sions and published volumes; but these are only for the few. They reach only a very limited number of 
relatively very highly educated men and women and do not touch the bulk of intelligent people. They 
are simply more or less academic discussions of conditions or possibilities and are not intended to be 
purveyors of news. Now, what we want most of all is a journalistic organ, giving in the first place 
ascertained and ascertainable facts, telling what actually exists in Japan and China: and perhaps in the 
Philippines and India, what are the actual conditions there, and what is the trend of their public life 
and thought. ‘There is in America no way now of absolutely knowing this, no way now by which any- 
body who wishes to gather that information can get it. 

Professor Reinsch has recently published a book, “‘Intellectual and Political Developments in the 


Far East.” That book is the result of an enormous amount of skilled labor by the natives of these . 


countries in answering various inquiries which Professor Reinsch sent out. It represents the conditions 
found there. 

What we want now is a journal which shall, in the first place, tell us the facts; and, in the second 
place, give us the interpretation of these facts, not from the worst side but from the best side, so that we 
may not only know what the new political currents are, but what they mean. Unless we can have a 
broad basis of information we are absolutely debarred from the material which it is necessary for 
us to have uf order to promote the good relations that ought to exist between ourselves and the two 
countries so nearly related to us there. 

Now for the practical question: How get this knowledge. There ought to be in Asia some 
sources for collecting information, some way of transmitting information, and in America some way of 
diffusing information. The collection of this information, of this intelligent knowledge of Oriental 
nations is necessary for the peace of America and for the peace of the world and the place for the dif- 
fusion of this information, it seems to me, is the Hawaiian Islands, on account of the heredity of the 
Hawaiian Islands, on account of their strategic position as the Cross Roads of the Pacific and on ac- 
count of the fact that the Hawaiian Islands have, in the Providence of God, for the last one hunded 
years been the culture bed for experiments not equalled anywhere else in the world. ‘These Islands 
having within comparatively recent years been brought under the American flag, are the uttermost out- 
post of Western cizilization. They may be difficult to defend from a military point of view. I am not 
called upon to discuss that side of the question; but I will say that they can be much better defended 
by a community of ideas between Orient and Occident and by sympathetic comprehension of each 
other’s ideals than by any amount of military force whatever. 

The practical question is: Are the people of the Hawaiian Islands sufficiently interested in this 
large view of the immediate and more remote future of our country to take steps definite and positive for 
the formation of such an organ of opinion and of knowledge as shall lead to a better understanding be- 
tween East and West? It is a matter for the wise venture of a certain sum of money, not a very 
large sum of money perhaps, as things go in modern times of vast expenditure; but a certain sum of 
money is absolutely necessary to begin with. And there must be a clear perception of what is needed 
to be done. 

It is necessary that there shall be groups of men here and there, scattered over the Far East, whose 
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work shall be contributory to the general result and there must be especially a man who shall devote 
his time to this enterprise in Japan and in China. One man may be needed in each country. These 
must be men who know the country, not casual visitors, not men of intelligence and skill and breeding 
in their own countries who go out there occasionally to observe, but men who will live there in order 
to make a study of the current evolution of the social and political life of these nations with reference to the 
future. The man or men who cares to do that in Japan or China will perhaps be contributing more truly 
to the welfare of his country than will any other man who dwells there. Diplomacy cannot do this 
work. It is the business of diplomacy to concern ttself with preserving a status. Commerce and trade 
cannot do it. Their aim is not of this kind. Their business is to promote the interchange of com- 
modities. This that we are talking about is very much larger than that. The intercommunication of 
ideals and ideas that come from two races of mankind, naturally rather antagonistic, but brought to a 
point of common view, is momentous and in the case of China this is all the more important because 
China has now determined to adopt our ideal form of government and can only succeed in its purpose 
by gradually growing to it. We ought therefore in future years to be able to help its people ma- 
terially in adapting themselves to their new conditions. 

Now can we not have in the Hawaiian Islands a journal, monthly at first, then semi- toni per- 
haps growing to be in time a weekly—which shall furnish news accurate, trustworthy, comprehensive, 
with intelligent and carefully thought out editorial comment, so as to create a wide public opinion by 
forming a nucleus about which that public opinion can grow? ‘This in general is the outline of the idea 
that I would like to leave with the friends in the Hawaiian Islands as I am about to go back to China. 
I said something like this, threw out these ideas on the eve of my departure for China at the meeting of 
the Men’s League in Central Union Church, and I learned after that meeting was over that the same 
thought had been already in the minds of the people here in Hawaii, who had thought about it and 
talked about it but had come to no definite decision about it. Now it seems to me that this is a thing 
that ought to be taken up at the present time, that ought not to be allowed to rest, but should be care- 
fully considered to see whether it is practicable or not, whether it can be done and ought to be done. 
Then if it can be done and ought to be done, the next thing is to decide some way to do it. 

If this can be done in Hawaii it will be but a continuation of the best and finest history of the 
Islands, a perpetuation of the splendid traditions you cherish. "The men and women who came here 
one hundred years ago did not know what they were doing, but we do and it is of great importance 
to us that we work according to our light. If this plan can be successfully carried out, ten years after 
this step is taken the wonder will be that it was not taken before. 
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(Composed by Mrs. B. F, Dillingham and Read 
by her at the Tea Party Celebration.) 


WE remember, we remember 
This house where some of us 
were born; 
The many tiny window panes, 
Through which the sun shone in at 
morn. 


“We remember, we remember’ 
The steep and very narrow stairs 
By which we climbed to tiny rooms, 

To lose in sleep our childhood’s cares. 


““We remember, well remember” 
The cellar with its treasured store 


Of household goods, of food, of clothes, 
And books high piled upon the floor. 


We remember too, the shallow well, 
The bucket, then the pump that brought 
The brackish water for the thirst 

Of all who such refreshment sought. 


Across the threshold we decry 

A long procession passing through, 
Of men and women, young and fair, 
Who came from far life’s work to do 


And in this house met welcome true,— 
Found sympathy, and courage strong 


To face the darkness of the land, 
To lift its veil, to sing the song 


Of life, and love, of peace and joy, 
That follow the dear Lord’s command, 
“To all the world My message bear 
And ever trust My guiding hand.” 


Oh weary years, when never shade 


Of tree, or green of grass was near 
To cool the brow, or rest the eye 


Of those whose life work bound them 
here. 


They wrought in faith, in patience bore 
he strain of countless trials new,— 
The furrows, watered oft with tears, 


Wherein long months no leaflet grew, 


Lay brown and bare beneath the sun, 
Or sprouted but to droop and die. 


Was faith o’er borne—did courage fail, 
Was theirs the heart to question why? 


From mountain peak to sandy shore 
Read answer to the springing doubt; 
Tho bowed with heat, unused to toil, 
In Heaven was raised a joyful shout, 


As, undismayed, the love and care 
Of toilers in the vineyard, saw 

The tender shoot, the leafing branch 
Respond to labor and to law. 


“We remember—we remember” 

The children born within these walls— 
Thru all the years their numbers run— 
From all the years their voices call. 


From earliest hours of infancy 

True Sacrifice their heritage— 

The mothers’ love, the fathers’ care 
Might not their constant thots engage, 


And tender years of half a score, 
Sufficed to bring the parting day, 
When babes, from parents stricken sore, 
To other homes were sent away. 


Oh, happy day, when children all 

A home could make at Punahou, 

Where souls and bodies, minds and 
hearts, 

Weretrainedinways they all should go. 


Long happy years since then have sped, 
And children’s children now relate 
The tales their parents often told 

Of their ‘“‘old days,” nor hesitate 


To give those precious days full share 
Of training fot the place in life 

These later dayshaveclaimed fromthem 
In Power to meet its growing strife. 
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rs. B. F. Dillingham 


ITH flowers for playmates, Mrs. 
B. F. Dillingham passed her child- 


hood days in Honolulu. She was born 
below Kaumakapili Church on Smith 
Street, which was named for her father, 
the Rev. Lowell Smith. Her mother ex- 
perienced so much ill-health that the little 
girl was left alone a great deal of the 
time, and her vivid imagination coming 
to the rescue, she spent many happy 
hours in the garden receiving and re- 
turning the calls of her floral friends. 
Each species was a family, and the blos- 
soms were children. Small wonder that 
the little social worker had a busy time 
of it, rejoicing over new births and 
mourning over the deaths! 

In order to relieve as far as possible 
the tedium of the little girl’s life, her 
father, on his visits to the Mission for 
supplies and spiritual consultation, often 
captured one of the little girls residing 
within the Mission grounds and brought 
her home with him to spend the day. 
Mrs. Dillingham remembers that on one 
occasion as she stood in the doorway 
with her mother she saw her father’s 
wagon approaching in the distance. On 
the seat was a brilliant red speck, and 
great was the wonder and excitement 
until a nearer vision revealed Juliette 
Cooke (Mrs. J. »>M.. Atherton), e+ 
splendent in a new turkey red calico 
dress. 

One of Mrs. Dillingham’s first recol- 
lections is being carried to the old Bethel 
Church, of which Rev. S. C. Damon was 
the pastor, on the back of a native. At 
that early period the Bethel Church 
was the only one where preaching was 
conducted in the English language and 
the children were sent there to Sunday 
School. As she came home from one 
of the earliest of these expeditions, Mrs. 
Dillingham remembers her father ex- 
claiming, “Oh, here comes the little Sun- 
day school scholar’—a tribute to her in- 
dependence that she received with secret 
pride. 

Mrs. Smith was her daughter's teacher 
until she was ten years of age. She then 
was sent to the old Royal School, and at 
thirteen entered Punahou, of which the 
Rey. E. G. Beckwith was then principal. 
When she was about sixteen, Rev. C. T. 
and Mrs. Mills came to take charge of 
the lately endowed college. 

Mrs. Dillingham graduated with the 
class of 1863 from Punahou and asso- 
ciates many happy memories with her 
school days in that institution. The sec- 
tion of the dormitory in which she re- 
sided’ was known as “Prim Hall,” in 
contrast to “Pink Hall” on. the other side 
of the building, which was the scene of 
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much more lively escapades owing to the 
fact that it was not so close to the watch- 
ful eyes of the teachers. 

Mrs. Dillingham began teaching soon 
after her graduation from Punahou. She 
continued in the work for a year'and a 
half, and in 1863 accompanied her par- 
ents on their first vacation in thirty-three 
years, ‘spent in revisiting their former 
homes in the states. Her brother Lowell, 
who besides Mrs. Dillingham was the 
only survivor of the seven children of 


was baptized. The bride wore a white 
tarleton dress which she made herself, 
at a cost of four dollars. The audience 
was large, the greater number being Ha- 
waiians. 

Mrs. Dillingham always displayed a 
lively interest in the native population 
and for many years taught in the Ha- 
waiian Sunday schools. After her re- 
turn from the states she also directed 
the choir in her father’s native church 
and was the prime mover in a number of 


MRS. B. F. DILLINGHAM (EMMA LOUISA SMITH). 
From a Daguerreotype taken in San Francisco in 1861. 


the family, went also. The trip was made 
by way of Panama and return, and con- 
sumed fifteen months. A wonderful year 
was spent in various parts of the East, 
Mrs. Dillingham studying music in Bos- 
ton much of that time. 

The day after her return to Honolulu 
she was invited to teach at Punahou. 
This she did for one year, taking the 
place of a teacher on leave of absence. 
The next year she taught at the Royal 
School and gave private lessons. The 
year following she was re-installed in the 
Punahou faculty. 

In 1869 she was married to Mr. Dil- 
lingham, the ceremony taking place in 
the old Kaumakapili Church where she 


very creditable concerts given by the 
choir. She early displayed musical tal 
ent and at the age of twelve taught’ a 
native man to play. the parlor organ’ in 
order that he might furnish music for 
the church. 

This connection with Hawaiian work 
Mrs. Dillingham has always kept up. 
She still teaches a class in the Kauma 
kapili Church each Sabbath, and in her 
philanthropic work does much for Ha- 
waiian girls. 

Six children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dillingham. Those living are Mrs. 
Mary Dillingham Frear, Walter F. and 
Harold G, Dillingham and Mrs. Marion 
E. Erdman. 
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Che General Mertings. 


(Paper Reap sy Mrs. E. A. Weaver SATURDAY AFTERNOON, AprRIL 20, 1912.) 


S)N the Waikiki side 
of Kawaiahao 
churcit= ate. ithe 
ruins of the old 
adobe school house 
—square and serene 
in outline like its 
New England pro 
totype. Here our 
fathers gathered once a year from the 
various Mission stations far and near 
to discuss and confer on matters of 
importance pertaining to the location of 
churches, schools, church government, 
and formulate creeds adapted to. the 
understanding of a primitive people—and 
decide upon the wisest methods of estab- 
lishing a Christian Civilization in the land 
of their adoption. These yearly gather- 
ings were great events in early days and 
were bound together as the “Mission As- 
sociation” and called “General Meetings.” 
Every member subscribed to the follow- 
ing characteristic creed: “We, the under- 
signed, ministers and missionaries of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, being sent for the defense of the 
truth, and for the enlightenment of the 
Gentiles, agree to unite in an association 
for mutual improvement, and mutual aid 
in laying the foundations, maintaining 
the order, and building the house of the 
Lord in these Islands of the Sea.” 


Scholarly essays were read on the con- 
struction of the Hawaiian language—the 
origin of Polynesian races and kindred 
subjects, which were printed in “The 
Spectator,” a short lived, but brainy pub- 
lication of those early days. Sermons 


were preached in English that were a. 


treat and an inspiration to those who 
came from far out stations and heard 


- only the Hawaiian language in the pulpit. 


Matters of church discipline were de- 
cided. On one occasion it was voted that 
no person using tobacco should be al- 
lowed to unite with the church. (Yeas 3, 
nays 5.) The tobacco test was severe in 


‘those days for men, women and children 


joined in the pipe that was passed around 
the family cifcle. Sometimes opinion 
varied, and the brethren “warmed to the 
subject—but the session ended with the 
hymn “Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love,” and it did bind 
—and they parted in good fellowship. 
The busy, practical mothers of the 
Mission exchanged patterns, receipts and 
retrimmed their bonnets that came 


around Cape Horn, to Honolulu models, 


and held prayerful “Maternal Meetings” 
between sessions in the School House, 


in the interests of the large crop of mis- 
sionary children who must be trained in 
the way they should go in spite of ad- 
verse environments. We hold in our 
blessed memory these faithful missionary 
mothers. 

This Maternal Association carefully 
recorded the birth of every child born 
into the Mission, and published the 
treasured Blue Book, now so rare. It 
is said the girls tried to surpress this 
book when age became a mooted ques- 
tion. 

The mothers attended the “General 
Meetings” with their sewing and mend- 
ing, to save the precious moments, and 
meet the demands of their clothes-tear- 
ing children, keeping an eye on the 
youngsters that occupied the side 
benches. When restless the children 
were allowed to gather in groups on 
the outside of the school house and told 
to be “good children.” I well remember 
a group of little folk with their quill 
and potato pop-guns in whispered con- 
ference under the window. When they 
became hilarious Father Emerson waved 
a warning hand out of the window. 
Shall I confess that I aimed and fired 
the contents of my pop-gun at his hand? 
The horrified looks of my companions, 
and my own conscience smote me, and 
I was sore afraid, thinking of the bears 
that came out of the woods and devoured 
the children that mocked Elijah. That 
irreverent act haunted me many days. 

These General Meetings continued 
from 1823, through the years till the 
Hawaiian Board assumed the responsi- 
bility of conducting the affairs of the 
Mission. It is pleasant to recall those 
exciting days when there was a general 
overturning to increase the capacity of 
beds, closets, and table accommodations, 
and the trundle bed ‘was pulled from 
under the large “four-poster’” to accom- 
modate the younger guests, and the big 
brick oven was made ready for large 
bakings of guava pies, ginger bread, 
cookies, biscuit and delicious home-made 
bread to feed the incoming families as 
they came from their unspeakable voy- 
ages across the rough channels, gaunt 
and weary, to open-hearted hospitality 
in Honolulu. Those families who 
rounded Cape Horn in the same “rein- 
forcement” usually gravitated into the 
same household bound by the fellowship 
of “kindred minds” and the memory of 
mutual hardships. 

The Alexanders, Hitchcocks, Lymans 
and- Emersons were often our welcome 


guests, and the days were full of in- 
terest and missionary zeal. Father 
Alexander’s sparkling humor comes rip- 
pling back through the years, and the 
table talk was an education. 

If thoughts are things, we may be 
sure that solid blocks of moral, spiritual 
and material good were built into the 
foundations of the Christian civilization 
of Hawaii in those earnest prayerful 
General Meetings of the olden times— 
for which we have reason to be rever- 
ently grateful. 


ass 
The Annual Meeting of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association will be held at 
Lihue, Kauai, opening July 10th. 


ed 


“We are again reminded of the mu- 
sical talent of The Cousins and of our 
cousin Sam G. Conde in particular, by 
seeing a couple of songs of his compo- 
sition, which he has kindly sent out for 
The Coufins’ edification. They are really 
very pretty and must have been quite 
sought after, as he has sent us besides 
‘Popular Variations’ on them, written by 
another composer.”’—Copied from The 
Maile Wreath of 1864. 


a 


“The missionary packet, Morning Star, 
was sold December 23rd for the sum of 
$4,300. It is expected that her place 
will be supplied by a schooner of the 
same name, which will be here within 
six months.”—Copied from The Maile 
Wreath of 1865. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


This issue of The Friend is in- 
debted to Mr. James A. Wilder for 
the design and execution of the 
outside cover page. Much time and 
thought went into an effect which 
the color plates could not wholly 
produce. We pay our grateful ac- 
knowledgements to Mr. Wilder. 

Much of the illustration of the 
articles was the work of Mr. Pot- 
ter of the Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers’ Association, though Miss Ruth 
Shaw supplied some initial caps 
and tail-pieces. 

The literary part of this issue, as 
it applies to the “Cousins,” was all 
the work of Miss E. V. Warinner of 
The Friend staff. 
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Mrs. EK. A. Weaver 


S a sample of what she is pleased to 

term the “incorrigibility” of her early 
youth, Mrs. Weaver cites the instances 
of her mother’s going to Moiliili to con- 
duct meetings, as did many of the early 
missionary mothers. She was_ placed 
carefully at the back of the pulpit, while 
the other children were allowed the free- 
dom of the grounds surrounding the 
meeting house. When released she made 
up in vehemence, she says, what she had 
missed while in captivity. 

Religious games were favorites of the 
children of the missionary families, and 
often they held spirited open-air prayer 
meetings. They laid particular emphasis 
upon forcible gesturing, and the mus- 
cular efforts of the speakers carried more 
force from a popular viewpoint than the 
verbal messages. 


Mrs. Weaver is the daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Richard R. Armstrong, and 
was born in the Stone House in 1854. 
“Stone House” was for many years the 
hospitable family home. It is now oc- 
cupied by Iolani School. Mrs. Weaver 
recalls that there were always guests at 
table, and that a number of times during 
her young girlhood her parents served 
feasts to the alii, or young chiefs and 
chiefesses of high rank. For these oc- 
casions her mother made guava pies, 
which the royal personages deigned to 
consider quite a delicacy. She prepared 
them by cutting the fruit in halves, with- 
out removing the seeds, and lining the 
pastry with them. The animated scenes 
following the serving of the pie, when 
the members of the royal party spat out 
the seeds with precision and considerable 
gusto, so impressed the younger mem- 
bers of the family that they went through 
the same performance later, when other 
guests, with centuries of culture behind 
them, were being entertained. Comment 
is superfluous, other than to state that 
it did not occur a second time under the 
watchful eye of Mother Armstrong. 


The Armstrongs lived next door to 
the British Consulate, and one day while 
stricken with grief over the death of the 
family cat, Mrs. Weaver took it upon 
herself to fittingly revere the memory o1 
the departed by stealing unobserved to 
the home of their distinguished neigh- 
bor and lowering the flag to half mast. 
The condition of affairs was not discov- 
ered by the consulate until a seaman, 
breathless with excitement, rowed ashore 
ii response to orders of the captain of 
a ship just entering the harbor, and 
wanted to know the meaning of the flag's 
position. 
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MRS. WEAVER, 


As she appears today. 


Taken at Lunalilo Home. 


Mrs. Weaver remembers the entire 
family going to the sessions of the Legis- 
lature. No family of Ruggles ever made 
greater preparation for an occasion, the 
children being made to practice bowing 
over and over in order that they might 
properly acquit themselves in the pres- 
ence of the nobility. 


Mrs. Weaver's early education was ac- 
quired at Punahou. Later she attended 
Mills School in California. She was 
married to Mr. Weaver in New York, 
and they went abroad immediately. 
Their itinerary included Greece and 
many parts of the Old World not usually 
visited by tourists in those days. : 

Returning to California, they estab- 
lished a beautiful home, Mr. Weaver's 
prominence in the financial world and his 
wife's social charms combining in adding 
to their popularity. Seven years later 


Mrs. Weaver spent a winter in Ger- 
many. 


After a bank failure, which greatly 
diminished their wealth, leaving them in 
moderate circumstances in contrast to 
former affluence, Mrs. Weaver was in-— 
duced to lecture on places of interest in 
the Old World, while still retaining a 
leadership in social and club life. Years 
later she occupied a unique position as 
the matron of the city and county alms- 
house in San Francisco, of which her 
husband was superintendent. 

Returning to Honolulu, Mr. Weaver 
died. 

_ Four children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Weaver, three of whom, Mr. Phil- 
lip Weaver of this city, Mrs. Henry Fan-. 
gal of California, and Mrs. Morgan A. 
Jones of Hudson, N. Y., are still alive. 
Mrs. Weaver will visit Mrs. Jones for 
an indefinite period during the vacation 
which she is now enjoying. 

_ For the past ten years she has served 
faithfully as the superintendent of Lu- 
nalilo Home. 
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Crip of the Royal School to Gil in the Varht of Kamehameha 111. 


(For Her Moruer, Mrs. J. B. AtHEerron, Mrs. THEODORE 


Ricuarps Reap THis HisrorrcAL SKETCH, WRITTEN BY 


Her GRANDFATHER, THE Late Amos Star. Cooke. THE Copy From WuicH SHE Reap Was Mane py WILLIAM 


LUNALILO, AFTERWARDS KING. ) 


N Tuesday the 23rd 
of June last Mr. 
Douglas, John I 
(our native assist- 
ants) and. I ac- 
companied by 11 
of our scholars (7 
male and 4 female ) 
embarked on board 
III, a new schooner 


the 


Kamehameha 
recently purchased by the Government. 
for a voyage of a few weeks to the wind- 


ward Islands. The King furnished us 
with a vessel, leaving us to go where we 
pleased and to be gone as long as we 
pleased. Doctor and Mrs. Rooke ac- 
companied us, also Rev. C. b. Andrews 
of Molokai and Captain Newell, our 
whole number, including natives, was 34. 

We sailed first for Hilo, stopping at 
Lahaina one day, to wait for Mr. An- 
drews to come from Molokai. We 
reached Hilo on the evening of the sixth 
day. During that day, which was Sun- 
day, we had meetings on board conducted 
by John li. On our arrival the young 
ladies were invited to stay at Rev. Mr. 
Coan’s and the young men at Mr. Pit- 
man’s. Messrs. Douglas and Andrews 
stayed at Rev. Mr. Lyman’s. There we 
met the Rev. C. S. Lyman who was visit- 
ing the Island of Hawaii. 

Monday was spent in making prepara- 
tion for visiting the volcano, Wednesday 
about noon, we came upon it somewhat 
suddenly, and were disappointed at its 
situation and apparent want of sub- 
limity. The afternoon was spent in visit- 
ing the sulphur banks, and in gathering 
berries, etc. The next morning (Thurs- 
day) early we descended into the crater, 
being accompanied by Rev. Mr. Coan, 
who acted as our guide, and Rev. C. S. 
Lyman. They, with their attendants, 
made our number about forty.  Thrs, 
thought I, would be a great sacrifice to 
Pele, (volcano) if we all should be swal- 
‘Jowed up in its agitated bowels. The 
descent is very, steep and is thought to be 
about 700 feet. After gathering some 
specimens of lava near the foot of this 
descent, we started to go round on the 
Black Ledge to the farther end where 
the lake was comparatively in feeble 
action. Mr. Coan remarked that “he 
never saw it appear so tame.” He fur- 
ther said that “the entire center of the 
voleano had risen up several hundred 
feet,’ for it, with the boiling lake, was 
now on a level with the Black Ledge. 
We passed entirely round, and returned 


on the opposite or south side. Our 
scholars, as- well as ourselves, had read 
of Vesuvius, Hecla and other volcanoes, 
but now for the first time they saw such 
fearful demonstrations of the power of 
Him who “toucheth the hills and they 
smoke.” All our anticipations were néw 
more than realized. I trust our scholars 
were impressed with the fact that He 
who had thus touched this hillside had 
power to build. a dismal abode for His 
incorrigible enemies. A description of 
this vast crater I will not attempt to give. 
We returned late in the afternoon to the 
top of the crater, amply rewarded for our 
tedious day’s walk. The distance walked 
must have been more than ten miles. 
That night, as well as on other nights 
during our absence, we experienced the 
truth of Scripture; that “‘the sleep of a 
laboring man is sweet.” We started 
early on Friday morning to return, stop- 
ping again at the Half-Way House over 
night, and reached Hilo on Saturday at 
three o'clock P. M. (he next day the 


Lord’s house was filled to overflowing, 


with a congregation both solemn and at- 
tentive. At noon we visited the Sabbath 
school and were much pleased with the 
attention and number of its scholars. 

In the afternoon the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper was administered by the 
pastor to his numerous flock. Here, for 
the first time, did we see water substi- 
tuted for wine in this holy ordinance. 

Monday we visited places of interest 
in the neighborhood of Waiakea or Hilo, 
among which was the Rainbow Falls. 
We visited also the interesting Boys’ 
Boarding School under charge of Rey. 
D. B. Lyman. Such institutions are not 
the least among the means to be used in 
evangelizing a heathen people. We saw 
the scholars in their school, in their rooms, 
and at their work in the field. We 
heartily wished that the time might be 
hastened when all the youths of this peo- 
ple should enjoy such privileges. That 
evening we attended their monthly con- 
cert of prayer at the house of Mr. 
Lyman. 

Tuesday we left Byrons Bay and sailed 
round to Kau. The following day, at 
noon, we: moved our schooner to the 
rocks at the southern extremity of Ha- 
wail. Nine of us rode to the station of 
Rey. Mr. Paris, at Waiohinu, and slept 
one night. He and his family were not 
at home, but we saw pleasing evidence, 
both from his dwelling and meeting house 
as well as from the roads, that some one 


had lived there who had not been idle. 
There we met our fellow traveler, Rev. 
C. B. Andrews, who had left us at the 
voleano to come over at Waiohinu to 
spend the preceding Sabbath. Thursday 
we returned to the vessel and about noon 
sailed for Kealakekua. Reaching there 
late in the evening, only Mr. Andrews 
and I went on shore and spent the night 
at Rev. Mr. Ives’. The next morning 
they kindly invited us all to take break- 
fast with them. On our way from the 
vessel to their house we called at the 
large meeting house. It was truly a bar- 
ren place around it, and we wondered 
why the natives should live near the 
shore, when a few miles inland the coun- 
try appeared so verdant. Before noon 
we went to the top of the hill, called 
“Kuapehu,”’ where the much-loved Kapi- 
olani had lived, by the same winding 
path which her feet had so often trod, 
on her way to and from the house of 
God. There, too, Messrs. Ruggles and 
Forbes had once resided. [From this ele- 
vated situation the prospect was delight- 
ful. The soil was rich and the land cov- 
ered with verdure, even tho poorly culti- 
vated. Our dinner was brought to us 
from the vessel, and we partook of it 
in Kapiolani’s stone house, but no warm- 
hearted Kapiolani was there to welcome 
us. On our return we came down to 
Kaawaloa, on the other side of the bay. 
We passed the monument to the memory 
of Captain James Cook, R. N., which 
is unworthy of the great navigator, who 
died there in 1779,and the nation. which 
the navigator served. We also passed 
many caves in which are deposited the 
remains of ancient chiefs. During the 
might we sailed for Kailua, and reached 
there about niné o'clock Saturday morn- 
ing. There were no chiefs, as in former 
years, to receive us and provide for our 
necessities. However, there was a large 
stone house, built by Governor Adams, 
which we occupied, and had our meals 
supplied to us from the vessel. This was 
owing in part to the great famine which 
had prevailed for months in that region. 
We visited some in the families of Rev. 
A. Thurston and Dr. Andrews. At Kai- 
lua we enjoyed a quiet Sabbath, and at- 
tended the preaching of Rev. Messrs. 
Thurston and C. B. Andrews.- It was 
very apparent that the people were sparse 
compared with what they once were. 
Monday we visited the village of Keau- 
hou, the birthplace of the present King, 
Kamehameha IIT. It was half way be- 
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tween Kailua and Kaawaloa. That even- 
ing we departed for Kawaihae, a place 
of ancient celebrity, where are the 
remains of an old heiau (temple), and 
arrived there about noon the next day. 
We were obliged to wait there nearly a 
day because our horses were not ready. 
Wednesday morning we rode on horses, 
provided from the King’s herd, to Wai- 
mea. There was a gradual ascent the 
whole distance, which was about twelve 
miles. The young ladies, Mr. Andrews 
and I were invited to stay at Rev. L. 
Lyon’s, and the young men slept at Gov- 
ernor Pitt’s house. Here, especially, as 
well as at other stations, our hearts were 
pained to hear of the decrease of the 
population. This was owing, in a meas- 
ure, to removals, on account of the great 
herds of cattle allowed to run at large 
over the plains. The following day we 
rode over the mountains and hills and 
through valleys, a distance of twenty- 
four miles, to Kohala. The meeting 
house and parsonage strongly reminded 
us, who were from New England, of her 
pleasant villages, adorned with meeting 
houses, school houses, etc. Here we 
were furnished with several neat grass 
houses. We occupied them only one 
night, and that evening was very pleas- 
antly spent at the Rev. Mr. Bond’s. The 


state of things here was more interest- 
ing than at almost any other station on 
that island. Friday morning we crossed 
the northern end of Hawaii, over con- 
tinued ridges, from thirty to one hundred 
feet high, to Mahukona, a landing place 
twenty miles north from Kawaihae. 
There we met the schooner, and after 
dinir.g bade farewell to the largest island 
in the group, and embarking sailed for 
Hana, on Maui. The wind being very 
strong, our captain said it would not be 
safe to anchor at Hana; so we sailed 
round to Wailuku, where we landed 
about sunrise. The captain did not think 
it was safe to anchor even there; and, 
after setting us on shore, sailed round 
to Lahaina. The young ladies were in- 
vited to Rev. Mr. Clark’s, and the young 
men to Mr. Bailey’s, teacher of the 
female boarding school at Wailuku. 
This is another interesting institution. 
Oh, that similar schools were multiplied 
a hundred fold! Here, too, the Sabbath 
was an interesting day. The meeting 
house was crowded, and the Sabbath 
school was well attended. Monday, 
horses being provided, we rode to Ma- 
kawao, on East Maui, the station of Rev. 
Mr. I. S. Green. Here} too, the young 
ladies were very hospitably entertained. 
This region is delightful. The following 
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morning we ascended the mountain 
called “Haleakala,” to visit its extinct 
volcano, and returned the same day. Its 
crater is said to be larger and deeper 
than that:at Kilauea. This was much 
the highest point of land we visited while 
absent from home. We visited at Maka- 
wao the large sugar plantation of Mr. 
McLane. Wednesday we rode from Ma- 
kawao to Lahaina, a distance of about 
thirty-six miles, passing over the high 
mountains near Maalaie Bay. By this 
time we needed some rest, and spent a 
day at Lahaina. Friday we sailed for 
Molokai, and reached there in season to 
dine. The missionaries and people gladly 
received us. Rev. C. B. Andrews met 
us on the shore, for he had left us at 
Wailuku to return home and make ready. 
Saturday we had a pleasant ride to and 
from Haalawa, and visited the falls in . 
the upper part of that beautiful valley. 
Here we enjoyed our Sabbath as much 
as at any place visited. It was delight- 
ful to see the people with their children 
directing their feet to the house of 
prayer. It was highly pleasing to see 
so many children in the Sabbath school 
and to be assured that there was one 
place where the inhabitants were increas- 
ing. Monday we set sail for home, and 
reached it about sunset, having been ab- 
sent four and six-sevenths weeks. 


Irs. J. MM. Atherton 


HE exuberance of youth, which re- 
fused to recognize the hardships 

of pioneer days in Honolulu, was often 
bubbling over on the way to and from 
Punahou, two miles distant, where the 
children of the missionaries attended 
school. Mrs. J. M. Atherton recalls with 
never-flagging interest the maaiy trips 
which she and her playmates made on 
foot between the school and their homes. 
By way of enlivening the hot and dusty 
journey, the children improvised games 
and competitions, one of which was to 
walk the entire distance blindfolded. 
They did not observe the primary 
geometrical rule, “a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points,” 
and often in their wanderings they cov- 
ered much needless distance. However, 
as this was play, and seemingly pro- 
longed the intervals of freedom from tax- 
ing hours of study, this fact was not dis- 
covered until years later, when mature 
brains reckoned in units of wasted hours. 
Mrs. Atherton was born in the old 
Royal School in 1843. She is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Amos Star Cooke, 
who arrived in Honolulu in 1837 with 
the largest re-enforcement from Boston. 
The excellent behavior of the mission- 
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ary children furnished the inspiration for 
the establishment of the Royal School, 
over which Mr. and Mrs. Cooke presided. 
Kamehameha, then King, was much im- 
pressed by the fact that the children of 
the missionaries were well disciplined, 
and desired a school where the royal 
children might receive instruction. 
Mrs. Atherton remembers being in the 
school when six or seven years of age. 
She recalls vividly the large cavalcade 


ATHERTON (JULIETTE COOKE). 
Copied from a Daguerreotype taken in 1859. 


which formed each summer when Mr. 
and Mrs. Cooke took their charges to 
the King’s house in Nuuanu Valley for 
a vacation frolic. The roads were very 
bad, and the younger children were car- 
ried by native servants on horseback. 
The provisions were loaded into oxcarts, 
the animals picking their way laboriously 
over the stones. 

The Royal School was maintained for 
ten years, when the older pupils began 
to feel the restraint of home life and a 
desire to get out into the world. After 
the breaking up of the school, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cooke and their family went to 
live in the Old Mission Home, where 
Mr. Cooke acted with Mr. Castle as secu- 
lar agent for the American Board, keep- 
ing the accounts and filling orders for 
provisions, Although he did not con- 
tinue under the Board, Mr. Cooke was 
always active in Christian work, and did 
all within his power to promote the best 
interests of the Islands and of the people. 

As in those days there was a conspicu- 
ous absence of the many means of pleas- 
ure which are provided for the young 
people of today, they found it necessary 
to create their own pastimes. While in 
young womanhood, Mrs. Atherton and 
some of her girl friends formed an or- 
ganization known as the “Home Guards.” 
Attired in black habits, with white plumes 
in their turbans, they rode in the country 
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at stated intervals, and were joined after 
business hours by the young men. Dur- 
ing the early evening games were played 
on horseback. At this period, and also 
much earlier, the young people made 
many expeditions up the valley, returning 
laden with ferns and maile. The chil- 
dren of those days had quite as decided 
fads as those of the present, collecting 
land-shells, ferns, etc., being some of the 
longest lived. A number of creditable 
botanical collections were made by those 
persevering longest. Mrs. Atherton did 
not inherit her mother’s musical talent, 
but displayed an aptitude for painting. 

Mrs. Severance (Lucinda Clark), 
Mrs. P. C. Jones (Kittie Hall) and Mrs. 
Atherton formed an early alliance and 
were always the greatest friends. They 
were known among others of the crowd 
as “the three little freshmen.” <A trio 
of young men known as “the big fresh- 
men,’ was composed of A. I’. Judd, Levi 
Chamberlain and Sam Armstrong. 

One afternoon when the “three little 
freshmen’? were bathing at Waikiki 
Beach, Mrs. Atherton was the means of 


saving the life of Kittie Hall. Uncon- 
sciously the girls had gone beyond their 
depth. Although a strong swimmer, Mrs. 
Atherton was completely exhausted when 
she and her prostrated friend were res- 
cued by a canoe manned by Hawaiians. 
Mrs. Atherton graduated from Puna- 
hou with the class of 1863. She associ- 
ates many happy memories with her 
school days there. Other members of 
the class were: Annie Alexander (Mrs. 
C. H. Dickey), Mary Ellen Andrews 
(Mrs. Sam Nott), Sarah Dimond (Mrs. 


John Kinney), Julia Dimond (Mrs. 
Henry Waterhouse), Elizabeth Lyons 
(Mrs. Hay), Ellen E. Lyman (de- 


ceased), Mary A. Paris (Mrs. Green), 
Emma Smith (Mrs. Dillingham). 

After commencement Mrs. Atherton 
left for the East, spending an entire year 
in travel and visiting the relatives of her 
father and mother. In 1865 she was 
married to Mr. J. B. Atherton, the cere- 
mony being performed in the Old Mis- 
sion House in the presence of eighty 
guests. The bride wore a white tarle- 
ton dress, to the hem of which reached 
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a voluminous veil. The gifts were very 
simple and practical, the only really luxu- 
rious contribution which Mrs, Atherton 
remembers being made by three young 
men, who clubbed together and presented 
the young couple with a silver urn. This 
was silver plated, of course, but was 
considered the acme of elegance. The 
urn is still in the possession of Mrs. 
Atherton and is greatly prized by her. 


Mr. Atherton’s position at the head 
of Castle & Cooke necessitated many voy- 
ages to the mainland, and as he was in 
poor health, his faithful wife accomp- 
anied him whenever possible. This fact is 
largely responsible for the record held 
by Mrs. Atherton of having crossed the 
Pacific Ocean forty-six times. 


Six children, four boys and two girls, 
were born to Mr. and Mrs. Atherton, 
four of whom remain to bless the later 
years of the mother’s life, which are 
still devoted to charitable and religious 
work. 


Mr. Atherton was called to his reward 
in 1903, just nine years ago in April. 


Che Organization of the Gamatian Mission Children’s Society. 


(Paper Reap By Mrs. O. H. Gurick Saturpay, Aprit 20, 1912.) 


UTHER HALSEY 
GULICK was one 
of the missionary 
children who, like 
some others in 
early days, was 
sent at the age of 
twelve years, on 
“the long voyage 
around Cape Horn to pursue his studies 
in the land of his fathers. In 1852 he 
returned with his young wife on the way 
with Messrs. Snow and Sturges and 
their wives to open missionary work for 


- the American Board in Micronesia. They 


were present at the annual meeting of 
the Mission (then called General Meet- 
ing) held in Honolulu in May or June, 
the gathering place being the adobe 
school house still standing near Kawaia- 


-hao Church, and Halsey being the first 


of the missionary children to engage in 
mission work,/ their presence excited 
much interest. 

At that time there were 235 children 
of the Mission living, 164 of whom were 
in the Islands, and 148 were over twelve 
years of age. Not being myself in the 
Islands when the Mission Children’s So- 
ciety was formed, I have asked the first 
recording secretary to give some memo- 
ries of it and will quote freely. 

After speaking of the return of Luther 
H. Gulick and wife to his native land, 


he says: “Asa Thurston, son of Father 


and Mother Thurston of Kailua, with 
his cousin, Warren Goodale, had arrived, 
fresh and frisky, from the far land and 
from Yale College. 

“The salary of a missionary and wife 
in those days was $400. 

“A bright thought sprung up among 
the young folks—no one knows where 
—that the children of the missionaries 
might support Halsey Gulick as their 
missionary. This was the one unifying 
idea, and necessitated an organization. 
The most of the unity in this world 
arises in this way: unity of effort for the 
accomplishment of some good purpose. 

“Asa Thurston threw himself heartily 
into the undertaking, and was appointed 
at an early meeting of the young people 
to draft a constitution. He at once struck 
off the constitution of the Hawaiian 
Mission Children’s Society. It was a 
masterly stroke and promptly adopted, 
and with but small changes—made in 
later years—was the bond under which 
this Society in the past sixty years has 
raised and expended thousands of dol- 
lars in conducting missionary work in 
the islands of the Pacific. 

“The thought struck Orramel Gulick 
that as our fathers and mothers, in Mis- 
sion meetings and elsewhere, spoke con- 
stantly of each other as brother and sis- 
ter, so we, their children, were cousins. 
Hence the name, Cousins’ Society. 

“To Luther Halsey Gulick, the mis- 


sionary, and to Asa Thurston, who en- 
tered most heartily into the scheme for 
the missionary’s support, and who, like 
Jefferson, at once struck off the constitu- 
tion, is due in large degree the successful 
beginnings of this Society. Our Society 
was definitely and expressly founded for 
missionary work.” 

The first officers of the Society were: 

Asa Goodale Thurston, President. 

Caroline Armstrong Beckwith, Vice- 
President. 

Orramel 
Secretary. 

Persis Thurston Taylor, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

Henry M. Whitney, Treasurer. 

The first year $629.39 was. raised. 
From President Thurston’s’ fine address 
at the first annual meeting, May 21, 1853, 
I quote the following words: 

“About a year since the Mission Chil- 
dren were invited to meet at the ‘Old 
Mission School House’ one Saturday 
evening, the object not being very dis- 
tinctly stated, or indeed determined upon, 
except that in the minds of some there 
was a desire that once more we might 
meet our cousin Halsey before he should 
take his final leave. We met, a goodly 
number, of all ages, and kind thoughts 
were interchanged, and our hearts were 
made glad by seeing so promising and 
interesting a band of Cousins as had by 
that short notice been brought together. 


Hinckley Gulick, Recording 
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The idea of our continuing thus to meet 
was suggested, and was so heartily ap- 
proved by the cousins there present that 
a committee was appointed to draw up 
a plan for such meetings; which having 
been by them reported at a subsequent 
meeting, was, with some modifications, 
adopted in the shape of our present con- 
stitution and by-laws, and on the fifth 
day of June, 1852, the Hawaiian Mission 
Children’s Society was fairly ushered into 
the circle of kindred associations; and 
amid the sneers of a few, the fears of 


some, and the ardent hopes and warm, 


good wishes of many it has continued up 
to the present. Even the friends and pro- 
moters of our humble Society entertained 
serious fears lest, like too many other 
productions of our tropical clime, it 
should prove to have bloomed only to 
cheer our hearts for a season, and then, 
under the withering influence of neglect 
or dissension, fall into a premature and 
hopeless decay; and many had predicted 
its dissolution long ere the time for hold- 
ing its first anniversary should have ar- 
rived. 

“For the information as to how great 
an extent has been realized the especial 
object of our organization, viz., the sup- 
port of our cousin who has gone as our 
missionary to the isles of Micronesia, I 
must beg leave to refer you to the report 
of our treasurer, which gives us the as- 
surance that we have no reason to fear 
but that we shall, during the coming year, 
be able to make up the very moderate 
amount asked for by our missionary.” 

Such was the beginning of a society 
which for sixty years has held together 
with a strong bond hundreds of mission 
children and grandchildren, scattered 
over the world, and which, we trust, will 
continue to do so during the years to 
come. 


x ; 


Mrs. O. H. Gulick. 


LTHOUGH events of a salient 

character have crowded thickly into 
the busy life of Mrs. O. H. Gulick, and 
many years have been spent in a foreign 
field, she has vivid recollections of child- 
hood days spent in Honolulu. 

Mrs. Gulick was born in Honolulu, 
across from the Old Mission House, 
August 8, 1833. When she was about 
seven years of age her father, the Rev. E. 
W. Clark, went to China in the hope that 
the change would prove beneficial to his 
health. When he returned he brought 
his tiny seven-year-old daughter a set of 
tea party dishes. Never was a child -o 
happy! Considering the scarcity of every- 
thing but the dire necessities in those days 
it is small wonder that the very pattern 
of the china is stamped indelibly on her 
mind and that her father’s return was a 
more momentous occasion than his de- 
parture, 


Soon after the reunion of the family, 
Mrs. Gulick’s father returned to Lahaina- 
luna where’he was in charge of the semi- 
nary for young men, still.in existence at 
that place. His wife and children accomp- 
anied him, and the children, especially, 
reveled if the unusual experiences which 
fell to their lot. One which savored more 
of tragedy than of pleasure, had to do 
with the capsizing of the large double 
canoe in which they were traveling. Stal- 
wart Hawaiians came to the rescue and 
little inconvenience aside from a thorough 
drenching was experienced. 

After leaving Lahainaluna the family 
spent several years in Wailuku, where it 
was the great delight of Mrs. Gulick and 
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MRS. O. H. GULICK (ANNIE E. CLARK). 

From a Daguerreotype taken in 1853, while 
she was a student at Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
nary. 


her sister to ride three miles to the shore 
for a sea bath. The trips up the beautiful 
Iao Valley are also remembered with 
pleasure. After five years the family re- 
moved to Honolulu, Dr. Clark having 
been called to assume the pastorate of the 
Kawaiahao church. 

When Mrs. Gulick was sixteen, after 
having attended Punahou for two years, 
she left for the states, the voyage of five 
months duration being made around the 
Horn. She attended Mr. Holyoke Semin- 
ary for two years and after returning to 
Honolulu taught a year in the old Royal 
School. - In 1855 she was married to Mr. 
Gulick, also a missionary child. They 
had known each other always, their 
parents having come together from Bos- 
ton to Hawaii in the ship Partheon in 
1827. More than usual interest centered 
in the ceremony owing to the prominence 
of the young people and the fact that it 
took place in the old School House, which 
still stands at the end of Kawaiahao 
Lane, during a meeting of the Cousins 
Society. The Rev. Mr. Strong, pastor of 
the old Fort Street Church, performed 
the ceremony in the presence of a large 


company of guests considered relatives by 
reason of the cousinship existing between 
them. The bride wore a simple white 
muslin dress made by her own hands, 
and the groom the “conventional black” 
to which social writers of the present day 
so constantly allude. Mr. Gulick was en- 
gaged in business at the time, but later 
he and Mrs. Gulick took up missionary 
work at Kau, Hawaii. They also had 
charge of the school for Hawaiian girls 
at that. place and later at Waialua. 

In 1870 Mr. and Mrs. Gulick left for 
Japan, visiting in the United States en 
route. They reached Japan in 1871 and 
were the first missionaries in that field 
under the American Board. At the time 
of their arrival the edict against Chris- 
tianity was in force, but was removed a 
few years later, when they were able to 
conduct their missionary work with few- 
er handicaps. The people were in a very 
primitive state when they first became 
identified with them, the men of that 
period wearing their hair done up in the 
old Japanese style on top of their heads, 
and the samurai carrying two swords on 
their persons. Their first instructor in 
the Japanese language was, on account 
of his association with them, captured in 
the dead of night and taken to prison 
where he died a year later in spite of 
vain attempts to rescue him. The ani- 
mosity of the officers was aroused be- 
cause of the fact that he was copying the 
scriptures. Mr. and Mrs, Gulick labored 
at several different stations, and remained 
in the foreign field until 1892 when they 
left on their second furlough, Their first 
vacation was taken in 1880, when they 
traveled around the world, enjoying visits 
in Palestine and many other historic 
cities of the Old World. Before their 
second departure a new constitution was 
issued, granting religious liberty. 

When they arrived in the Hawaiian 
Islands in 1892 the great need of work- 
ers among the Japanese here was made 
known to them and they were persuaded 
to remain. They are continuing in this 
work at the present time. 

“Better to be driven out from among 
men than disliked of children,” an old 
proverb reads. Children have always 
taken naturally to Mr. and Mrs. Gulick 
and their love for them has amounted 
almost to a passion. Having none of 
their own, they adopted five, two being 
the offspring of relatives. Some of these 
children were brought to their notice in 
rather remarkable ways. One little girl 
they discovered while going from the 
states to Japan and adopted her soon 
after their arrival on the foreign shore. 
She had both Japanese and American 
blood in her veins and grew to be a re- 
markably beautiful woman. She was edu- 
cated. in the states and married an Ameri- 
can who is now a professor ina Japamese 
school. She and one other are the on 
survivors of a family of five. : 
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Che First Grandmothers’ Cea Party. 


(PAPER READ By GEORGE R. Carter For His Aunt, Mrs. E. K. Wiper, Saturpay, Aprit 20, 1912.) 


ORTY years 

August 28, 1872, 
the First Grand- 
mothers’ Tea Party 
was held in Hono- 
lulu. It took place 
at the residence of 
Mrs. Laura Judd 
Dickson, on Bere- 
tania Street, and was prompted by the 
nintieth anniversary of the birth of her 
grandmother, Betsey MHastings Judd, 
who in 1852, with her daughter, Hattie, 
had traveled from Troy, Michigan, to 
Boston, around the Horn here to: Ha- 
waii, to take up their residence with the 
Judds in “Sweet Home.” 

At that Tea Party, after the guests had 
gathered, Mother Thurston arose and in- 
voked divine blessing, and she said in 
part: 

“Our Father, who art in Heaven, we 
thank thee that Thou dost satisfy us with 
long life. Bless this social inter- 
view. Make it a feast of love. While 
we tarry till Thou come, may we, day 
by day, be preparing for that mortality 
which is to absorb and end our lives. 
For Jesus sake, Amen.” 

We can imagine the hum of voices of 
those gathered about the small tables 
laden with refreshments—among whom, 
as Father Damon so diplomatically put 
it in The Friend—‘“were thirty or forty 
ladies a little past middle age, with a few 
verging onward to the period of the ‘sere 
and yellow leaf.’” These were served by 
a company of their daughters and others, 
in the fresh season of young womanhood. 

After the guests had been served, Mo- 
ther Thurston again rose and read a 
paper, in which, with characteristic force- 
ful touches, she contrasted the past with 
the present. For twenty-seven years she 
had lived during a period when, on the 
death of a white man, a line was drawn 
around his dwelling, and everything 
‘within that line belonged to the king— 
even to the last pewter spoon. The 
natural heirs were stripped of everything. 
But there was a band of earnest patriots 
at work and finally came the declaration 
of rights, and then Kamehameha III de- 
termined, in addition to established laws 
and government, that he would distribute 
the lands. After this, Mother Thurston 
says, “it was possible for parents to re- 
tain their sons and daughters by their 
sides here in Hawaii, and for grandmoth- 
ers to be imported.” She defended the 
action heretofore taken of sending chil- 
dren back home to be brought up and 
educated, and declared emphatically that 


ago, 


An 


it was good to bring women here when 
gross darkness was upon the people. It 
was good to bring grandmothers here 
when light began to shine and that it was 
better yet to plant children upon the soil 
of Hawaii, and she ends her paper with 
the benediction, “Peace be to grandmoth- 
ers who have children and grandchildren 
around them, to lead them down the slope 
of ‘life, over green fields, beside the still 
waters.” 

Then followed a poem by Mrs. Emma 
Dillingham, which was read by her 
mother, Mrs. Lowell Smith. 

Possibly there may be here today 
those who attended this First Grand- 
mothers’ Tea Party, and can recollect the 
spirit of love, veneration and affection 
that permeated its atmosphere. Aunt 
Lizzie—Mrs. Lizzie Judd Wilder—our 
oldest grandmother of today, who is un- 
able to get out of her carriage, but hopes 
later to drive in here, recollects that some 
of the children grew restive during the 
reading of the poem. One small child 
cried and had to be taken out. That 
Grandma Judd was: provoked because 
she was made to wear a lace cap, which 
she resented as a sign of old age. 

THE FRIEND states that at the tables 
were twenty-seven grandmothers and 
three great grandmothers, representing 


Mrs. k. K. Wilder 
N the front lanai of ““Eskbank,” the 


historic Judd Street home of the 
Wilder family, which was built by the 


late Samuel. G. Wilder from the profht. 


resulting from the purchase of the 
stranded ship of that name, the writer 
had the pleasure of a morning chat with 
the distinguished great-grandmother of 
the Cousins Society on the very day of 
the Grandmothers’ Tea Party celebration. 
Late that afternoon Mrs. Wilder drove to 
the scene of the festivities, remaining in 
her carriage while large numbers paid 
their respects. 

Although in her eighty-second year, 
and suffering from the infirmities of age, 
Mrs. Wilder is in full possession of her 
faculties, her wit as keen as in the old 
days when she enlivened many a Cousin’s 
gathering. 

Mrs. Wilder was born in the Old Mis- 
sion House in Honolulu on the fifth day 
of July, 1831. When she was but a few 
hours old, Kinau, the Premier, came into 
the bed-room and demanded that she be 


155 children, 221 grand children, and 20 
great grandchildren. 

And now two score years have passed. 
What a change. If Great Grandma 
Judd, Mother Thurston and any of the 
other grandmothers could reappear to- 
day, what would they say? What of the 
changes time has wrought, would impress 
them most? Our horseless conveyances, 
our means of communication, our spread- 
ing city, nestling under and among its 
beautiful trees, or that we are a part 
of Uncle Sam’s domain, with the stars 
and stripes floating over us. 

There is not one of them but what 
would be pleased to see this gathering; 
to note the spirit of love still prevailing, 
to mark this, the Second Grandmothers’ 
Tea Party, this time held here on ground 
hallowed by years of ceaseless labor, and 
that there are still those who are de- 
termined that righteousness shall prevail, 
and that we of today are equally deter- 
mined to pass on to those that follow, 
that command which has rung out for 
two thousand years and will continue to 
be sounded for all time to come: 


Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. 


MRS. E. K. WILDER (ELIZABETH KINAU 
JUDD). 


As she appeared in her young womanhood. 
Taken from a Daguerreotype. 


allowed to adopt the infant. The mother, 
was terribly agitated, knowing that the 
missionaries were unpopular and en- 
tirely dependent upon the good will of 
the natives. She feared the conse- 
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quences of a denial, but the father, ar- 
riving upon the scene, took the bull by 
the horns and flatly refused the request 
of the Chiefess. She accordingly went 
away in an angry and sullen mood, and 
was not heard from until the infant was 
being christened a few weeks later, when 
she again appeared, elbowed the father 
to one side, and exclaimed in the haughti- 
est of tones, “Call the little baby Kinau.” 
Fearing that a second refusal would re- 
sult disastrously, the parents agreed, and 
the child was accordingly christened 
Elizabeth Kinau Judd. The Chiefess 
seemed somewhat appeased after the 
ceremony, and as the child was the first 
white girl she had ever seen, deigned 
from that time on to show a great in- 
terest in her, either visiting or sending 
for her every day. 


Even as a child Mrs. Wilder seems to 
have possessed a particularly impression- 
able mind, for at the age of five years 
she well remembers an excursion to 
Waialua. Her koa doll, Laura, had been 
arrayed for the journey in her best silk 
dress, given her by Kinau. Clutching 
her tightly, the little girl was very happy 
as the large double canoe glided along. 
But alas! the day was not to end with- 
out disaster, it being predestined that the 
beloved plaything be devoted to the cause 
of science. Mrs. Wilder states that 
somewhere in the “Child’s Natural Phi- 
losopher” she had read that wood would 
float, and being anxious to try the ex- 
periment in salt water, allowed the doll 
for the fraction of a second to rest on 
the surface, when a wave came and car- 
ried it away. Kekuanaoa, the Governor, 
who was the host and guide of the party, 
offered to turn about and try to pick it 
up, but the little girl’s mother objected, 
as it was necessary that Ewa be reached 
before dark. 


Mrs. Wilder declares that the aridity 
of Honolulu in the thirties impressed all 
new comers. The Mission Houses formed 
a group by themselves, a little way from 
the town, between Punchbowl and _ the 
seashore. They were surrounded by 
adobe walls, and within these gloomy 
enclosures a few flowers and shrubs were 
kept alive with difficulty. Only the hi- 
biscus and night-blooming cereus, which 
covered one side of the wall, seemed to 
thrive. 


Don Marin , a Spanish nobleman, had 
the only real garden of those days. He 
sailed for many years between Mexico 
and the Islands, and brought on each 
trip some new plant. It is interesting 
to note that the first mangoes, figs, 
grapes, Manienie grass (named after 
him), besides many other things, were 
first planted here by Don Marin. 


Mrs. Wilder remembers distinctly 


helping her mother make a lemon-colored 
satin gown for Queen Kalama, which the 
royal lady wore with green kid slippers. 
As payment the family received a hoo- 
kupu of food. 

Mrs. Wilder’s recollections of the days 
when the English flag flew over the Isl- 
ands are not very pleasant. One of the 
children of the mission crowd called the 
English officers “Lobster Backs,” and 
the rest took it upon themselves to glare 
at them when they met in the street. 
She recalls the appearance of an officer 
in full dress at the door of their home 
at midnight, demanding information con- 
cerning the whereabouts of her father, 
Dr. Judd, then in hiding. 

Many sacred memories are enshrined 
about “Sweet Home,” the permanent 
home of the Judd family, which was built 
in 1847 and torn down in 1911. Gov- 
ernor Kekuanaoa gave them the coral, 
which was cut from the reef by the pri- 
soners, and it was hauled by a laborious 
process up Nuuanu lane, over the stream 
to Judd street. The wood-work came 
from Copenhagen and the doors from 
Boston. 

The children went back and forth to 
Punahou on horseback or in a little 
wagon drawn by “Old Whitey,” the don- 
key. The moods of this four-footed 
beast were not to be reckoned with. On 
one occasion, when Mrs. Wilder’s mother 
was driving up to a reception in the 
Palace, he became frightened and lay 
down in the driveway, braying at the top 
of his lungs. Needless to state, his mis- 
tress was suffused with mortification. 

When Dr. Judd was Minister of Fi- 
nance a mob jof drunken sailors attempt- 
ed to wreak their vengeance upon him. 
Of the incident Mrs. Wilder writes in 
her historical book: “I well remember 
being hurriedly awakened about mid- 
night and told of the danger I was in, 
and that, as the eldest, | must take the 
children as quickly as possible over to 
Mrs. Johnstone’s (Parker’s). 

“There was no moonlight, and creep- 
ing through the taro patches was not 
easy work. It was more difficult for my 
grandmother to find her way, however. 
The dear old lady wore-a wig, and never 
left her room without it, but in the hurry 
and confusion it was forgotten, and such 
is the force of habit that she was more 
troubled by the loss of her false hair 
than because of the mob. 

“Mother charged us not to let Mrs. 
Johnstone light a lamp, and we all tried 
to impress upon her what mother had 
said, as it might attract the rioters to 
the place, but she still insisted upon strik- 
ing every match she could find, unable 
to realize the situation. Brother Frank 
stood by her, and as each match was 
struck he blew it out, so no harm was 


done. Then we all went up into the 
attic and hid.” 

In 1853 the smallpox came, and Mrs. 
Wilder speaks feelingly of its terrible 
ravages. 

In 1855 she left on the bark Yankee 
for the United States, in company with 
her mother, sister Nellie and brother 


Charles. The various entries in the jour- 


nal which she kept during the trip are 
dated San Francisco, Panama, New 
York, Orange (N. J.), Brooklyn, Ge- 
neva, New Haven, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Washington. On 
July 25th, while in New York, she wrote: 
“Had tea with Henry Ward Beecher; 
there were hot muffins and he forgot to 
pass the butter. Said Nellie and I were 
not as good looking as Mother.” 

Mrs. Wilder stayed in San Francisco 
a while after her mother had returned 
to Honolulu. It proved a happy experi- 
ence, for it was there that she met and 
became engaged to Mr. Wilder. They 
were married in the parlor of “Sweet 
Home’” by Judge Andrews. Mr. Poe, 
a brother of Edgar Allen Poe, was one 
of the witnesses. Soon after the cere- 
mony Mr. Wilder left for Jarves and 
Baker Islands, 1,300 miles south of Ho- 
nolulu, and as soon as he could make a 
home for her, his young bride joined 
him. Here they remained until Mr. 
Wilder had enough bags of guano gath- 
ered to load a vessel. Then he and Mrs. 
Wilder sailed again for New York. 

On May 12, 1859, their son William 
was born—the first Judd grandchild. 

In 1864 there were three children and 
the family moved to Kualoa, where they 
established a plantation. Samuel Gard- 
ner Wilder, their fourth child, was born 
at this place. 

In 1869 the Duke of Edinburgh came 
to Honolulu, and the King gave a grand 
entertainment at the Palace, to which 
the Wilders were invited. In relating 
this incident, Mrs. Wilder says: “I wore a 
pink and blue Chinese silk, trimmed with 
a lace cape, in which my mother said I 
looked like a ruffled turkey.” 

After the death of her parents, Mrs. 
Wilder went to San Francisco for a 
much-needed change, participating en 
route ina thrilling shipwreck. 

Some time after her return to Hono- 
lulu the King asked Mr. and Mrs. Wilder 
to receive General Grant (returning from 
a round-the-world tour) at “Eskbank,” 
as the new Palace was not yet finished. 
Mrs. Wilder was in a great flurry, as the 
house was barely out of the hands of the 
carpenters. They worked day and night 
getting the furniture arranged, and after 
waiting for a long time the arrival of 
their famous visitor they found that he 
had sailed for the United States direct. 
Years later, while in New York, Mrs. 
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Wilder had an opportunity to take the 
President to task for his seeming lack 
of courtesy. 

When their children were old enough 
to receive outside education, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilder took them to Boston. While 
making their headquarters there they 
made countless delightful side trips, meet- 
ing many distinguished people. 

After their return to Honolulu, in 
1888, Mr. Wilder died. 

Of the present Mrs. Wilder says: 
“Many children and grandhildren sur- 
round me, bringing comfort and cheer. 
With them I live over again in happy re- 
membrance my life in old Hawaii nei, 
recalling the dear ones who have gone 
before, and who, God grant, I may soon 
join in the great unknown.” 
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Miss 1. A. Chamberlain 


N the old Chamberlain Home, on the 
Mission grounds, which is one of the 
best preserved landmarks in Honolulu, 
Miss Martha A. Chamberlain was born 
in the year 1833. The house was one 
of the largest of that period, it being 
planned to serve both as the residence 
of Rev. and Mrs, Levi Chamberlain and 
family, and a repository for supplies. It 
sheltered for many years the visitors at 
“General Meeting” time and its hospi- 
tality was famous throughout the Islands. 


Miss Chamberlain recalls that the fam- 
ily table was rarely without a guest, and 
more vividly still, the great amount of 
culinary preparation which was necessary 
to feed the visiting families during Gen- 
eral Meetings. The missionary mothers, 
called upon to play the role of hostesses, 
were greatly handicapped through. lack 
both of quantity and variety, but as Mrs. 
Chamberlain was a famous cook, she 
overcame these difficulties in a truly won- 
derful manner. Miss Martha was always 
her right hand helper on these occasions 
and also in preparing the bread and wine 
for communion services. It was no small 
task to even prepare the bread for the 
vast hordes of natives who swarmed to 
the meetings. The wine was unferment- 
ed grape-juice made by a rude press in 
the back yard. 


Miss Chamberlain’s recollections take 
her back also to the new arrivals, and the 
prayer meetings in the old frame house. 
She sees the old garret still partitioned 
off with mats. She sees Dr. Bingham’s 
study, around which stood twenty or 
more ugly idols waiting to be sent to 
the States, and she has a vivid recollec- 
tion of kicking them in disdain. She re- 
members playing “hide and coop,” and 
hears Dr. Sereno Bishop calling “coop” 


from the Chamberlain garret, where it 
was so dark she was afraid to seek him. 
She sees Persis and Lucy Thurston, who 
were stopping here for General Meeting. 
They wore long dresses and their hair 
was done up high with combs. She sees 
Persis come to the window when she and 
Mary Thurston were building a_play- 
house with barrel-staves, reading to 
them something interesting, and then 
questioning them to see what they re- 
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MISS MARTHA A. CHAMBERLAIN. 
The original Daguerreotype was taken about 
1853. 


membered. She sees her mother auction- 
ing off the Bingham property, all left 
behind in 1840. She remembers the blue 
china which remained unsold, and which 
her mother returned to the Binghams 
when they came back. 

November 19, 1849, Miss Chamberlain 
left for the States to attend Mt. Hol- 
yoke Seminary. Upon her return to Ho- 
nolulu she taught at Kawaiahao Semi- 
nary for four years, later at Punahou, 
and also at the Hilo Boarding School for 
three years. Later she was city mission- 
ary for an extended period. 

Always a devoted Cousin, Miss Cham- 


-berlain was the live wire of the society 


throughout her active life, and the in- 


spiration for many of its worthiest activi- 
ties. Others who “grew up” with the 
society declare that she always felt to- 
ward the Cousins as toward blood rela- 
tions, and that when any of them were 
in trouble, their sorrow was her sorrow. 
Of a naturally sympathetic nature, Miss 
Chamberlain lavished her affection upon 
the members of the society with an in- 
stinct almost motherly in its tenderness. 

The seeds of kindness which she sowed 
so generously in her youth have blos- 
somed into harvests of kind friends, who, 
in turn, are ministering to her in the 
little vine-covered cottage where at iast 
she was forced to retire from active 
service. 
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Che Future of the Hawaiian Mission 
Children’s Society. 


(Continued from page 105.) 
Building. Unlike some of the others, 
who have sat with folded hands during 
the period of indecision, Mr. Carter has 
been actively engaged in collecting, with 
the result that he has one of the finest 
libraries of books and items preserving 
the record of unselfish pioneer devotion 
to mission work in the Islands, and of 
the early voyages, now in existence. 
The collection has cost in actual money 
something over $3,000, the infinite pains 
and labor which it required being the 
contribution of one whose whole heart 
was in the work. 

Included in this: rare collection are: 
Six bound volumes of everything of local 
reference printed in the Missionary Her- 
ald from 1820 to 1891; two volumes. of 
the general letters from 1831 to 1860; 
instruction and advice sent from the 
headquarters of the A. B. C. F, M. in 
Boston to the Mission, and here printed 
for circulation among the missionaries at 
their various stations; the Lahainaluna 
volume of 1838, containing the instruc- 
tion of the Presidential Committee to the 
Sandwich Island Mission; two bound 
volumes containing all the printed min- 
utes of the General Meetings held be- 
tween 1830 and 1853 (the only complete 
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set), also the minutes (extracts) of the 
Hawaiian Association from 1823 to 1853; 
typewritten copy of unpublished minutes: 
of meetings held on board the Thaddeus, 
beginning November 16, 1829, to May 
18,1831; all of the known memoirs, 
biographies, sketches or journals of the 
various missionaries; small volumes con- 
taining printed copies of all the letters 
of Dr. Judd now on file at the A. B. C. 
F. M. Library in Boston; all of the his- 
tories of Hawaii, and a large number 
of books in which Hawaii is mentioned ; 
the early voyages of Cook, Portlock, 
Dixon, Meares, Mortimer, Cleveland and 
many others; the evidence given in the 
case of Ladd and Company; The Friend 
from its start to 1879, besides many 
other rare and valuable books, 

Among the general items which teem 
with interest are: 


The First Hymn Book in Hawaiian 
(1823). 

The First Printed Laws in Hawaiian 
(1827). 

The First Hawaiian Edition of the 
New Testament (1832). 

The First Hawaiian Edition of the 
Bible (1838). 

The Parables in Hawaiian. 

The Lama Hawaii Lahainaluna (first 
newspaper) (1834). 

Many books printed by the Mission- 
aries in Hawaiian and English on their 
own press. 

Engravings and Rictures. 

Eighteen of the Copper Plate Engrav- 
ings made by the natives at Lahainaluna. 

A crayon of the Morning Star (1884). 

A gelt of Lahainaluna paper money. 

These are only a few of the valuable 
items Mr. Carter has in his possession. 
The entire collection is to be the property 
of the Cousins’ Society just as soon as 
an appropriate, fireproof Memorial Build- 
ing can be secured. A greater incentive 
can scarcely be imagined. 

In the opinion of Mr. Carter the col- 
lection in the museum should include 
a copy of everything printed on the Mis- 
sion press from 1822 to 1859, either in 
English or Hawaiian. All of the old 
letters and manuscripts should be gath- 
ered together, placed on sheets of thick 
paper and filed in cases, all carefully in- 
dexed, and finally bound. There should 
also be samples of all the printing done 
in the missions started by the Sandwich 
Island Mission in the South Pacific— 
Marquesas, Gilbert, etc. It should also 
include pictures of all four of the Morn- 
ing Stars, the Missionary Packet, the 
colored engravings of Boki and Liliha, 
all of the Lahainaluna engravings, the 
originals or copies of all letters written 
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by the Fathers and Mothers—in fact 
everything that helps to keep bright the 
record of the Mission for all time to 
come, 


In every family there are articles that 
should also be included in this collection. 
These are of priceless value as heirlooms, 
but realizing the fact that they will cease 
to be of interest unless old associations 
are kept alive, most of the present own- 
ers are ready and anxious to turn them 
over to the Cousins when a suitable place 
shall be provided. “These mementos are 
scattered all over the United States, and 
the present generation feels that if they 
are not assembled during the next few 
years they may be lost from sight for- 
ever. 

Briefly some of them are: Lantern 
used by Dr. Judd when the English were 
in possession of the Islands and were 
attempting to secure his person and the 
archives of .the government, he being 
Prime Minister at the time. “Secreting 
himself in the Royal Tomb, which occu- 
pied the ground on which the present 
Executive Building is located, Dr. Judd 
issued the government orders, doing his 
writing on ‘the coffin of Kaahumanu and 
depending upon the light of the lantern 
now so highly prized. This relic is now 
in the possession of Mrs. Hitchcock. 

Father Lyon’s staff, used by him as 
he trudged through his wide field of 
missionary labors, with headquarters at 
Waimea. 

First sewing machine used in the Old 
Mission Home. 

Doll cut from wood by Dr. Hiram 
Bingham and now in the possession of 
his daughter, Mrs. Coan. 

Judd chest, which came around the 
Horn, arriving here in 1828. Still in 
possession of the Judd family. 

Armstrong chair; now in California. 

Judd chair, and Jarves stool. 

Kinau’s teapot, Kinau’s shawl, etc., etc. 

Discussion is rife as to the character 
of the proposed Memorial Building, but 
thus far only the fact that it must be 
absolutely fireproof has been mutually 
agreed upon. There are a number who fa- 
vor preserving the original Chamberlain 
Home and adding on to the structure. 
This would require a large sum of money, 
as it would be necessary to brace the walls 
with steel framework, rebuild the founda- 
tion, etc., but it is probable that it could 
be done. Others have expressed the wish 
that an entirely new building be erected, 
of either cement or stone. The latter 
claim as their strong point the fact that 
such a structure could be made absolutely 
fireproof, while the other could not. 
However, be that as it may, the fact 
remains that sufficient interest has been 


aroused to ultimately make the building 
possible. The present need is not so 
much a revival of the flame of interest, 
as constant care that it may not for a 
moment be allowed to sputter and go out. 
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PROSPECTUS 


APPEARING IN THE FIRST MAILE 
WREATH JUNE 22, 1861. 


N issuing the first number of a paper 

whose object is to “develop the literary 

talent of the Society,” we cannot but 
direct the attention of our friends to the 
novel position in which we are placed. 

We have been chosen editors of a paper 
which lacks a name, and, so far as we 
know, contributors. This is no voluntary 
undertaking on our part. But having been 
elected to the post, as good members, 
pledged to support and.sustain the society, 
and whatever the society deems for its in- 
terest, we, novices though we are, have put 
our shoulders to the wheel, resolved to make 
it turn or break. 

Our Society does not, like some, date its 
existence from primeval ages, and the ma-- 
jority of us are conversant with its history. 
We remember the days of the Essayists, 
some now present may perhaps have a 
specimen of their early penmanship in the 
archives of the society, included in those 
“two small bundles’ which were such a by- 
word in the reports of the early recording 
secretaries. We remember the discussion 
which arose on “the mode to make our 
monthly gathering more interesting and in- 
structive,’ which resulted in setting aside 
essayists and substituting the committees 
on music and anonymous communications. 
This change worked well. It infused life 
into those who were williing to work under 
the old plan, and drew out by its pledges 
of secrecy, those who feared the formalities 
of the essayists. Change is again demand- 
ed. Public favor leaned toward a paper, as 
offering all the inducements of the commit- 
tee on anonymous communications, and, in 
addition, sustained by a corps of editors, 
who in case of emergency, would be able to 
“get up’ a number without help. 

Though we have entered the lists, we con- 
fess to some misgivings. The pleasure we 
would gladly bestow, may elude our grasp, 
and the object of the paper may be frus- 
trated. 

We would: say to all—what- you would 
have it make it by your contributions, and 
let none condemn it who are unwilling to 
aid in its support! To select a name from 
the many that present themselves, is no 
easy task. What may be deemed appro- 
priate by some, may fail to please others—_ 
and we therefore can but suggest a few for 
your approval, begging that you will'act your 
pleasure in regard to them, or invent others 
more suitable. 

We have drawn out the following plan by 
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which we purpose to conduct the paper dur- 
ing our term of service. 


It will be divided into departments receiy- 
ing their names from their character. Every 
number will commence with poetry; original 
or selected, which will constitute our De- 
partment of Poetry. Next in order will come 
the leading article or editorial, which will 
be followed by a department designated as 
Items. This we intend to make one of the 
most, if not the most, interesting divisions 
of the paper, and to which the attention of 
one of the editors will be entirely devoted. 
These Items are to be snatches of news in 
regard to every day occurrences of the 
month, and items of personal interest rela- 
tive to Cousins present or absent. M2mbers 
of our society receiving letters from abroad 
or inter-island correspondence containing in- 
teresting items of news will confer a favor 
upon us by copying off such extracts, and 
enclosing them to the Editor of Items De- 
partment. No names will be required, and 
the editors, they may be assured, will di- 
vulge no secrets. 


Next in order will come the Department 
of Correspondence consisting of all contri- 
butions not reckoned as items. In case 
there should be any lack in this department 
we should be obliged to fill up with selec- 
tions. 

This will be followed by the Treasurer’s 
Department, announcing the receipts of the 
month,—contributions accepted, which he 
will announce immediately after the collec- 
tion, furnished by the treasurer; and the 
paper will close with the department which 
shall be designated as Clippings. To this 
one of the editors will devote his special at- 
tention. The Society having in no way cur- 
tailed our power, we shall assume all the 
powers granted independent editors, and 
shall insert or reject all items, correspon- 
dence or clippings, which our judgment may 
deem- worthy or unworthy of insertion. In 
regard to correspondence, we desire all 
articles sent in, to be legibly written on 


Reproduced from a pen and ink sketch, 


which served as the first Maile Wreath cover. 


common sized white letter paper, leaving a 
margin of an inch. 


Having now laid out for ourselves a plan ° 


we would ask the co-operation of all who 
feel interested in its object. 

We shall make use of our experience to 
the best of our ability, and shall always be 
glad of any suggestions which shall tend to 
improve the paper, and increase general in- 
terest. 
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Mrs. Sereno Bishop. 


ER life a ben- 

ediction to 
the home of 
her daugh- 
ter Murs. 
Jonathan 
Shaw, where 
she is spend- 
ing her de- 
Chain ions 
vears, Mrs. 
Sereno Bi- 
shop views 
with com- 
placence the 
active years 
of her life so 
richly fruit- 
ful, await- 
ing, as she 
expresses it, 
the “glad day” when she will be called 
home to join her husband and help-meet, 
the late Dr. Bishop, whose death three 
years ago was mourned by thousands in 
the territory. 

The serenity of Mrs. Bishop’s life, 
born of the rare satisfaction of hav- 
ing achieved, through patience and 
ceaseless energy, struck the writer most 
forcibly as, in the role of interviewer, 
she essayed to a brief history of her 
life. Half expecting a querulous old 
lady with a faulty memory, she was sur- 
prised and delighted to be given a cordial 
greeting by a pleasant-faced, silver-hair- 
ed grandmother, whose keen mind and 
capacity for remembering dates would 
do honor to a person fifty years her 
junior. 

Quite aside from the incidents of a 
useful and consecrated life, Mrs. Bishop 
is a figure of striking interest at this 
time, owing to the fact that she is the 
oldest grandmother to whom the Cousins 
may do homage. 

She was born in Adams, Jefferson 
county, New York, in 1826, where she 
lived until nine years of age. She then 
moved with her parents to Norwich, in 
the southern part of the state, which place 
she associates strongly with Haley’s 
comet when it appeared in 1835. She 
remembers vividly her father pointing 
out the phenomenon to her and saying, 
“If you live seventy-five years more you'll 
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see this again.” It was one of the many 
remarkable fulfillments of her life that 
she did live seventy-five years more and 
did again behold the comet, though her 
impaired eyesight interfered with a very 
satisfactory vision. 

Mrs. Bishop’s school life was spent in 
Norwich, and at the age of eighteen she 
began teaching. She taught in different 
parts of the state until 1851, although 
maintaining her permanent home in 
Albany. 

In the winter of 1851 she met Mr. 
Bishop, they being invited to spend a few 
weeks in the home of a mutual friend. 
Oddly enough, the threads of the ro- 
mance which speedily ripened into court- 
ship were interwoven with the reading 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” then appearing 
in serial form. During the long win- 
ter evenings, as the hostess and her 
young guest diligently plied their knit- 
ting needles, young Bishop read the story 
aloud. With a rush of tenderness Mrs. 
Bishop recalled the happy evenings thus 
engaged, and with an expressive gri- 
mace, the breathless intervals between 
the fascinating chapters. 

Young Bishop, who was born in Ha- 
waii, and bore the distinction of being 
the first white boy to see the light of 
day in these» Islands, was at the time in 
the East receiving his education. As a 
climax to the pleasant house party, he 
received summons from the Seaman’s 
Friend Society to return to Hawaii, and 
as he was unwilling to leave the fair 
young girl whom he suddenly found to 
be the embodiment of his ideal, he asked 
that she make the trip with him as his 
wife. They were married May 31, 1852, 
at the bride’s home in Albany, and soon 
after sailed around the horn for Hawaii. 
At the end of six months. they reached 
San Francisco, and four weeks later their 
eyes beheld the tropical shores of Ho- 
nolulu. 

In December, 1852, while at the San 
Francisco home of Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, 
formerly of Honolulu, they heard by mail 
of the presence of Dr. Gulick and party 
in Honolulu. They were en route at 
the time to Micronesia and were visit- 
ing friends during their stop-over in the 
Islands. This mail also brought the news 
of the founding of the Cousins’ Society 
by ‘Dr. Gulick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bishop arrived in Ho- 
nolulu on a Sabbath morning. They 
were met at the door of the old Chaplain 
Street Home by Mrs. Samuel C. Damon, 
who bore in her arms her six-weeks-old 
baby Frank (Mr. Francis W. Damon), 
They were entertained by Rev. and Mrs. 
Damon that night, and the following 
morning Mr. Bishop made an early start 
for Ewa, where his father, the Rev. 
Artemas Bishop, was stationed. Father 
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and son had not seen each other for thir- 


teen years, and when they met at the, 
gate the elder Bishop inquired uncertain-. 


ly, “Is that you, Sereno?” 

Shortly after the young couple located 
at Lahaina, where Mr. Bishop served as 
seaman’s chaplain for nine years. The 
five children which blessed their union 
were born in the house built by the Rev. 
William Richards. It being part of the 
duties of the chaplain’s wife to care for 
the wives and children of the seamen, 
the young bride was initiated early into 
the mysteries of babydom, a circumstance 
which proved a great source of amaze- 
ment and wonder to the relatives “Back 
East,” who, not being blessed with vivid 
imaginations, could associate the young 
woman with nothing more domestic than 
the atmosphere of the schoolroom. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bishop spent three years 
in Hana, Maui, in Hawaiian missionary 
work under the American Board. In 
1865 they moved to Lahainaula, where 
they spent twelve years. In 1877 they 
came to Honolulu and established their 
permanent home. Mrs. Bishop soon 
came in touch with the Woman’s Board 
and similar work of that time, and for 
eighteen years was recording secretary 
of the Board. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bishop celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary in the old 
School Street Home May 31, 1902, a 
large number of friends being present to 
extend greetings and congratulations. 
The direct descendants at the ceremonial 
were a son, Dr. John S. Bishop of Forest 
Grove, Oregon, and his two children, 
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Egbert and Helen, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Jonathan Shaw, and her three daughters, 


Ruth, Jessie and Margaret. 
Mrs. Bishop speaks with enthusiasm of 


Manoa Valley as an ideal place in which 
to spend declining years. Those who, 
until Dr. Bishop's death, were wont to 
see the aged couple sitting hand in hand 
on the lanai of the Shaw home, speak 
with feeling of the beautiful devotion 
which existed between them. This is 
reiterated by Mrs. Shaw, who declares 
that the union of her father and mother 
was ideal in sympathy and love. 

With such a wonderful life in retro- 
spect, 1s it any wonder Mrs. Bishop lives 
largely in the past, and that her horizon 
is cloudless, the future bathed in the 
bright colors of Divine promise? 


History of the Hawaiian 
Mission Children’s 
Society 


HIS unique and historical society 
dates back to the year 1852. At 

that time the, Islands had been largely 
evangelized. The families of the mission- 
aries were rapidly growing up around 
them. Many of the older children had 
been sent to the United States for further 
advantages in education. The foreign 
community outside of the missionary cir- 
cle was small, and all social and literary 
advantages centered in missionary fami- 
lies. The fathers and mothers had al- 
ways addressed each other as brother and 
sister, and as the blood relatives of all 
these families were separated by two 
oceans, small wonder was it that the 
children reared so intimately together 
felt like relatives and called themselves 
cousins. The school at Punahou gathered 
together a fine nucleus for organization. 
And then the incentive came! Luther 
Halsey Gulick, M. D., the eldest son of 
Rey, Peter J. and Mrs. Fannie T. Gulick, 
early sent to the United States for edu- 
cation returned with his young wife, 
Mrs. Louisa Lewis Gulick—both of them 
full of missionary zeal and enthusiasm. 
With Rev. and Mrs. B. G. Snow and 
Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Sturges, they were 
bound westward to commence a new mis- 


sion in Polynesia, to be called the Micro- 
nesian Mission, which was to enlist also 
members of the native Hawaiian churches 
in foreign missions. The stay in Hono- 
lulu of three months resulted in the for- 
mation of the Hawaiian Mission Chil- 
dren’s Society, or, as more familiarly 
known, the ‘Cousins’ Society.” The 
quaint little adobe school house, with its 
deep arched windows and whitewashed 
walls, which is still standing in the rear 
of Kawaiahao Church, a _ building 
planned and built under the personal 
supervision of Mrs. Sybil M. Bingham, 
was the birthplace of this Society, and 
for many years all the anniversaries were 
held there. The original Preamble of 
the Constitution reads thus: 

“We the children of the American 
Protestant Mission to the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, desiring to strengthen the bond of 
union which naturally exists between us, 
and to cultivate the missionary spirit 
among ourselves; also with the view 
of aiding in the support of the Micro- 
nesian Mission about to be sent forth, 
one of whose members is of our own 
number, do hereby organize ourselves 
into a Social Missionary Society, under 


the following Constitution and By- 
Laws.” 
This “Social Missionary Society” 


commenced with 153 members, and at 
the close of fifty years 93 of the original 
members were still living. 


Gradually the terms of admission were 
extended to others not of missionary 
descent, but of like sympathies, and many 
of them teachers in our schools. By 
natural increase and the admission of the 
parents as honorary members, the rol 
of the Society had increased in 1902 to 
1,404. This includes both living and de- 
ceased members. 


Dr. Gulick labored in Micronesia for 
nine years and then returned with his 
family to Honolulu for recuperation of 
health. The interest of the “Cousins” 
in Micronesia had been increased by the 
entering into the same field of Rev. and 
Mrs. Hiram Bingham five years later. 
The Gulicks were on the Caroline group 
and the Binghams on the Gilbert. Bible 
translation had occupied Dr. Gulick on 
Ponape, and the same extended work 
was done by Rev. Mr. Bingham o2n 
Apaiang. Dr. Gulick took a furlough of 
two years on the mainland and then re- 
turned to Hawaii in 1863 to assume the 
position of corresponding secretary of 
the Hawaiian Board, which was the re- 
organized form ofan existing small for- 
eign missionary society. The contribu- 
tions of the Hawaiian Mission Children’s 
Society did not cease when the salary of 
Dr. Gulick, which had been $450 annu- 
ally, was discontinued, but the same 
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amount and more, was sent in other 
channels as salaries of the Hawaiian 
missionaries of that field, and also a 
yearly contribution to the Mortlock Mis- 
sionary Society. This was the home 
mission of Northern Micronesia to the 
unevangelized islands of their own archi- 
‘pelago. During Dr. Gulick’s absence in 
the United States, Mrs. Gulick gathered 
the nucleus of a small school for Ha- 
waiian girls in her own family, and the 
two noble souls began at once to stir up 
the Cousins to a new work at home, by 
urging a boarding school for Hawaiian 
girls. Two years later, in 1865, the plan 
took definite shape by the Hawaiian Mis- 
sion Children’s Society passing a resolu- 
tion to invite Miss Lydia Bingham (after- 
wards Mrs. Titus Coan), then in charge 
of a fine boarding shool in Ohio, to re- 
turn to these Islands and be such a 
teacher here, the Society pledging her 
$450 salary. She accepted the call and 
arrived here after a voyage round Cape 
Horn in the second Morning Star, and 
through her indefatigable efforts and fine 
organizing power, the Kawaiahao Semi- 
nary became an established institution. 
The Seminary was first opened in 1867, 
in old buildings, which have been suc- 
ceeded by the present commodious and 
tasteful modern buildings. In a few 
years other girls’ boarding schools were 
established at the following places: Ma- 
kawao, East Maui; Waialua, Oahu; Ko- 
loa, Kauai, and Kohala, Hawaii. Every 
one of these schools has received dona- 
tions from the Mission Children’s So- 
ciety. Two of these schools were later 
disbanded and merged into the remain- 
ing ones, which are in sucessful opera- 
tion still. 

From a table prepared for the Jubilee 
of the Society on “Fifty Years’ Fi- 
nances,” the record shows that the So- 
ciety has raised a total of $76,000, the 
largest items of which have been for the 
Micronesian Missions and the education 
of Hawaiians and others on these Isl- 
ands. 

This Society sent a notable representa- 
tion to the Civil War, of which three fill 
soldiers’ graves. The name of one, Gen- 
eral Samuel C. Armstrong, who was the 
organizer of the colored troops, and who 
passed safely through the war, became 
world renowned. From his interest in 
colored men afterward grew the noble 
Hampton Institute, which is his fitting 
monument. 


During the past two years the Society 
has been gradually assuming a commem- 
orative character to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of our parents. Recently there has 
been issued The Hawaiian Missionary 
Album, with photogravures of as many 
of the parents as could be secured. 
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The preceding history of the Hawatian 
Mission Children’s Society was written 
by Miss Martha A. Chamberlain in 1903 
for the American Board editor of THE 
Frienp. .Picking up the thread where tt 
was dropped by Miss Chamberlain, Mr. 
Lyle Dickey has continued the history up 
to the present. 

At the annual meeting in 1903 it was 
voted to make the Hawaiian Mission 
Children’s Society a memorial society, 
instead of an active missionary society. 
In the fifty-one years since it had started, 
its missionary work had come to be done 
by but a small minority of its members, 
who did the same kind of work in other 
churches, and whose main interest in the 
society, like that of the absent members, 
was sentimental, and which work could 
be done better by the Hawaiian Board 
and other churches. 

Dr. Albert B. Clark was elected presi- 
dent in this year, and to him is princi- 
pally due the success of this change. 
The constitution was changed so that 
from being only a social-missionary so- 
ciety it became also (what it had prac- 
tically been for many years) one “to 
perpetuate the memory of the missionary 
fathers and mothers who brought Chris- 
tianity to these Islands.” Appropriately, 
also, the membership clause was nar- 
rowed so that now only descendants or 
consorts of descendants of members of 
the American Protestant Mission of these 
Islands or are members of the Society 
can become members. The annual meet- 
ing was set in April, in commemoration 
of the first landing of missionaries. 

Efforts to collect large sums for mis- 
sionary purposes were now dropped. 
The Society has a missionary fund, how- 
ever, which for years has been in the 
care of William R. Castle as trustee, and 
its income is.regularly spent for missions. 
Since 1903, $1,652.92 has been given, of 
which $1,352.95 has been for Nauru Isl- 
and Mission and $300 for support of 
pupils in the missionary schools of Ha- 
wail, 

The only regular meetings now are the 
anntial ones, generally held in the Old 
Mission House on South King Street, 
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which was brought round the Horn in 
1820, “so palatial in structure that the 
King would not allow of its erection for 
some time.” > 

These premises were acquired in 1907, 
and the Society incorporated in order to 
legally hold real estate. Charles M. 
Cooke purchased the property and gave 
the Society a twenty-year lease. In 
1909 the old Chamberlain homestead ad- 
joining was purchased for $12,500, given 
by fourteen members of the Society. 

The expenses of the care of these old 
missionary premises are met by the in- 
come of a memorial fund of $5,300 and 
annual contributions to these funds. 

Here are Society headquarters. The 
secretary and recorder have their offices 
in a little stone building originally built 
as the first printing office west of the 
Rocky Mountains. The Old Mission 
House is kept open for all to visit. 

At the headquarters is a big book of 
genealogies, giving descendants of all the 
Hawaiian missionaries, incomplete, as 
all such books must be, but growing 
more perfect every year. 

The annual reports of the secretary 
are the tie that holds together the thou- 
sand members and keeps them acquaint- 
ed. An imaginary roll call is made each 
year of the early missionaries, and per- 
sonal notes given of descendants and 
other members now scattered round the 
world. 

The general expenses of the Society, 
salary of secretary, printing of annual 
report, etc., are met by annual contribu- 
tions. The treasurer once a year sends 
a circular world-wide to all the scat- 
tered members. Contributions, mostly 
small, come from Asia and Europe as 
well as America, often with notes show- 
ing the deep interest taken by members 
who for scores of years have not been 
in the Islands. 

In 1907 an amendment to the consti- 
tution provided that money received 


from membership fees should not be 
spent, but become a fund whose income 
might be used to pay current expenses, 
This has grown to $1,096.70, but has 
not yet been drawn on for expenses. 
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_ Missionary Companies in the order 
in which they arrived, giving the official 


rostrum of the families represented at ' 


the Sixtieth Anniversary of the Ha- 
waiian Mission Children’s Society. 


COMPANY— 
Arrived at Kailua, 
Landed at Honolulu, 


ESS IP 
Brig Thaddeus. 
April 4, 1820. 
April 19, 1820. 
Rev. Hiram Bingham 2 
Capt. Daniel Chamberlain 
Dr. Thomas Holman 
Mr. Elisha Loomis 
Mr. Samuel Ruggles 
Rey. Asa Thurston 3 
Mr. Samuel Whitney 1 


COMPAN Y— 
Arrived at 


SECOND 
Ship Thames. 
April 27, 1823. 
Rev. Artemas Bishop 5 
Dr. Abraham Blatchley 
Mr. Levi Chamberlain 2 
Mr. James Ely 
Mr. Joseph Goodrich 
Rey. William Richards 
Rev. Charles S. Stewart 
Miss Betsey Stockton 


Honolulu, 


THIRD COMPANY— 
Ship Parthian. Arrived at Honolulu, 

March 30, 1828. 

Rey. Lorrin Andrews 2 

Rev. Ephraim W. Clark 2 

Rey. Jonathan S. Green 

Rey. Peter J. Gulick 3 

Fr. Gerrit P. Judd 10 

Miss Maria Patton (Mrs. Chamberlain) 

Mr. Stephen Shepard 

Miss Delia Stone (Mrs. Bishop) 

Miss Mary Ward (Mrs. Rogers) 


—_ 


OURTH 
Ship New England. 
nolulu, June 7, 1831. 
Rey. Dwight Baldwin 3 
Rey. Sheldon Dibble 


Mr. Andrew Johnstone 
Rev. Reuben Tinker 


COMPAN Y¥— 
Arrived at Ho- 


FIFTH 


SIXTH 


SEVENTH 


EIGHTH 


CERES RESIN): 


COMPANY— 
Ship Averick. 
May 17, 1832. 
Rev. William P. Alexander 11 
Rev. Richard Armstrong 6 
Dr. Alonzo Chapin 

Rev. John S. Emerson 3 
Rev. Cochran Forbes 2 
Rey. Harvey R. Hitchcock 
Rev. David B. Lyman 

Rev. Lorenzo Lyons 1 

Mr. Edmund H. Rogers 1 
Rev. Ephraim Spaulding 


Arrived at 


bo 


COMRAIN Y= = 
Ship Mentor. Arrived at 
May 1, 1833. 

Rev. John Diell 

Mr. Lemuel Fuller 

Rev. Benjamin W. Parker 
Rev. Lowell Smith 2 


COMPAN Y— 
Ship Hellespont. Arrived 
lulu, June 6, 1835. 


Miss Lydia Brown 
Rev. Titus Coan 

Mr. Henry Dimond 1 
Mr. Edwin O. Hall 1 


Miss Elizabeth M. Hitchcock 


Rogers) 


COMPAN Y— 
Barque Mary Frazier. 
nolulu, April 9, 1837. 
Dr. Seth L. Andrews 
Mr. Edward Bailey 1 
Rey. Isaac Bliss 

Rev. Daniel T. Conde 
Mr. Amos S. Cooke 10 
Rev. Mark Ives 

Mr. Edward Johnson 2 
Mr. S. N. Castle 5 

Mr. Horton O. Knapp 
Rev. Thomas Lafon 

Mr. Edwin Locke 

Mr. Charles MacDonald 
Mr. Bethuel Munn 

Miss Marcia M. Smith 
Miss Lucia G. Smith 
Mr. William S. Van Duzee 
Mr. Abner Wilcox 


Honolulu, 


Honolulu, 


at Hono- 


(Mrs. 


Arrived at Ho- 
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COMPANY— 
Arrived 


NINTH 
Ship Gloucester. 
lulu, May 21,1841. 
Rev. Elias Bond 1 
Rev. Daniel Dole 1 


Rev. John D. Paris 
Mr. William H. Rice 4 


at Hono- 


TENTH COMPANY— 
Ship Samoset. Arrived at Honolulu, 
February 26, 1848. 


Rey. Samuel G. Dwight 
Rev. Henry Kinney 


ELEVENTH COMPANY— 


Brig Globe. Arrived at Honolulu, 


July 15, 1844. 

Rev. Claudius B. Andrews 
Rev. Timothy D. Hunt 
Rey. John F. Pogue 

Rev. Eliphalet Whittlesey 


TWELFTH COMPANY— 
Brig Sarah Abigail. Arrived at Ho- 
nolulu, September 21, 1842. 


Rev. George B. Rowell 1 
Dr. James W. Smith 


SCATTERING— 
Rey. Samuel C. Damon, arr. Oct. 19,1842 1 
Rev. Asa B. Smith, arr. Sept. 21, 1843 


Dr. Charles H. Wetmore, arr. March 11, 
1849 


Rev. William C. Shipman, -arr. Lahaina, 
Oct. 20, 1854 
Rev. William O. Baldwin, arr. Honolulu, 


March 31, 1855 

(Making a total representation of 91 
direct descendants of the Missionary 
families. ) 

Mw MM 

“The profession of a clergyman is 
sooner learned than that of a doctor, but 
it is much easier to preach than to prac- 
tice.”—Copied from The Maile Wreath 
of 1864. 


GRANDMOTHERS 


ANDREWS, Mrs. L. A. (Mrs. 
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RESIDING IN 
PAE ASVANDS AND} THEIR 
LIVING DESCENDANTS. 


ALEXANDER, Mrs. W. D. (Abigail Baldwin) 


Children— 

Alexander, Mary Charlotte 
Alexander, Agnes Baldwin 
Alexander, William Douglas 
Alexander, Arthur Chambers 


Grandchildren— 

Alexander, William Patterson 
Alexander, Helen Constance 
Alexander, Arthur De Witt 
Alexander, Herman Hillebrand 
Alexander, Mary 


Susie M. 
Bailey) 


Children— 

Bailey, George 

Bailey, Susie May (Zumwalt) 
Grandchildren— 


Zumwalt, Susie May 
Zumwalt, George Luther 
Zumwalt, Annie 
Zumwalt, Madeline 


ATHERTON, Mrs. J. B. (Juliette Montague 


Cooke) 


Children— 


Atherton, Charles Henry 

Atherton, Mary Cushing (Mrs. Theodore 
Richards) 

Atherton, Frank Cooke 

Atherton, Kate Marion 


Grandchildren— 


Atherton, Violet Merriam 
Atherton, Juliette Montague 
Atherton, Laura Annis 
Atherton, Marjorie Elizabeth 
Atherton, Joseph Ballard 
Richards, Ruth 

Richards, Joseph Atherton 
Richards, Herbert Montague 
Richards, Mary Theodora 


AUSTIN, Mrs. Stafford L. (Caroline Hannah 


Clark) 
Children— 


Austin, Franklin Hale 

Austin, Herbert Clark 

Austin, Charles Jonathan 

Austin, Ephraim Weston 

Austin, Harriet Ann (Mrs. A. S. Baker) 
Grandchildren— 

Austin, Benjamin Hale 

Austin, Herbert Ashford Robertson 
Austin, Marian Clark 

Austin, Violet Dole 

Austin, Stafford Lapham 

Austin, Margaret Scott 

Austin, Ruth 

Austin, Caroline Virginnie 

Austin, Susan Miriam 

Austin, Harriet Ann 

Austin, Mary Helen 

Austin, Harold Wesson 

Baker, Ruth Caroline 


BALDWIN, Mrs. D. D. (Lois G. Morris) 


Children— 

Baldwin, Erdman Dwight 

Baldwin, Charles Wickliffe 

Baldwin, Lincoln Mansfield 

Baldwin, Benjamin- Douglas 

Baldwin, William Atwater 

Baldwin, Winifred M. (Mrs. J. Weddick) 

Baldwin, Mary Elizabeth Hames (Mrs. D. 
B. Murdock) 

Baldwin, Lillian Charlotte (Mrs. F. E. 
Atwater) 

Grandchildren— 

Baldwin, Douglas Elmer 

Baldwin, Paul Fredrick 

Baldwin, Cedric Benjamin 

Baldwin, Olive Dole 

Baldwin, Dwight Vanatta 

Baldwin, Jessie Curtis 

Baldwin, Edith Lois 

Baldwin, Ernest Perrine 

Baldwin, Harold Mansfield 

Baldwin, Herbert Dickenson 

Baldwin, Clarence Rowley 

Baldwin, Arthur Norman 

Baldwin, Ralph Douglas 

Baldwin, Frances 

Baldwin, William Prime 

Baldwin, Winifred Jane (Mrs. Weddick) 


Murdock, Lois Bell 
Murdock, Walter Baldwin 


BALDWIN, Mrs. H. P. (Emily Alexander) 


Children— 

Baldwin, Harry Alexander 

Baldwin, Maude M. (Mrs. J. P. Cooke) 

Baldwin, William Dwight 

Baldwin, Arthur Douglas 

Baldwin, Frank Fowler 

Baldwin, Charlotte McKinney (Mrs. H. W. 
Rice) 

Baldwin, Samuel Alexander 

Grandchildren— 

Baldwin, Jared Smith 

Baldwin, Frances Hobron 

Baldwin, Dwight Holbrook 

Baldwin, Charlotte 

Baldwin, Virginia 

Baldwin, Henry Williams 

Baldwin, Louise Mason 

Baldwin, Frederick Chalmers 

Baldwin, Arthur Alexander 

Baldwin, Sarah Granger 

Baldwin, Edward Henry Kittredge 

Baldwin, Asa Frederick 

Baldwin, Lawrence Alexander 

Baldwin, Helen Gray 

Baldwin, Richard Hobron 

Cooke, Joseph Platt 

Cooke, Emily Montague 

Cooke, Henry Baldwin 

Cooke, Douglas Alexander 

Cooke, Frederick Wilder 

Cooke, Maude Perrin 

Rice, Charlotte Emily 

Rice, Harold Frederick 


BICKNELL, Mrs. Jas. (Hllen M. Bond) 


Children— 

Bicknell, James 

Bicknell, Ellen Howell (Mrs. J. O’Brien) 
Bicknell, William Bond 

Bicknell, Henry 

Bicknell, Joseph Davis 

Bicknell, Annie Davis (Mrs. W. F. Storey) 
Bicknell, Robert Douglas 
Grandchildren— 

Bicknell, Aimee Doreen 

Bicknell, Ellen Virginia 

O’Brien, Torlegh David William 

Storey, Gertrude 

Storey, William Bicknell 

Storey, Marion Elizabeth 
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BISHOP, Mrs. Sereno 
Children— 
Bishop, John Sessions 
Bishop, Elizabeth Delia (Mrs. J. Shaw) 
Grandchildren— 
Bishop, Helen Cornelia 
Bishop, John Egbert 
Shaw, Ruth Cornelia 
Shaw, Jessie Cunningham 
Shaw, Margaret Fenton 


CASTLE, Mrs. W. R. (Ida B. Lowrey) 
Children— : 
Castle, William Richards 
Castle, Alfred Lowrey 
Castle, Alice Maude Beatrice 
Grandchildren— 

Castle, Alfred Lowrey 
Castle, Rosamond 


: 


nh, 


CASTLE, Mrs. J. B. (Julia White) 
Child— 
Castle, Harold Kainalu Long 
Grandchild— 
Castle, Virginia Frothingham 


COLEMAN, Mrs. C. C. (Harriet Castle) 
Child— 
Castle, Samuel Northrup 


Grandchild— 
Castle, Northrup Haviland 


COOKE, Mrs. C. M. (Anna Rice) 
Children— 


Cooke, Charles Montague, Jr. 
Cooke, Clarence Hyde 
Cooke, George Paul 

Cooke, Richard Alexander 
Cooke, Alice Theodora 
Cooke, Theodore Atherton 


Grandchildren— 


Cooke, Caroline Alexander 
Cooke, Charles Montague 
Cooke, Dorothea Alice 
Cooke, Martha Love 
Cooke,,.Anna Frances 
Cooke, Clarence Hyde 
Cooke, William Harrison Rice 
Cooke, Alice 

Cooke, Dora 

Cooke, George Paul, Jr. 
Cooke, Francis Judd 


Cooke, Anna Karen 
DAMON, Mrs. S. M. (Harriet Melinda Bald- 
win) 
Children— 


Damon, Mary Mills 
Damon, Henry Fowler 
Damon, Douglas Wilfrid 
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Grandchildren— 
Damon, Esme 

Damon, Heather 
Damon, Samuel Renny 


DICKEY, Mrs. C. H. (Ann E. Alexander) 


Children— 

Dickey, Lyle Alexander 

Dickey Charles William ) 
Dickey, Grace (Mrs. A. M. Merrill) 
Dickey, Belle (Mrs. Dole) 


Grandchildren— 

Merrill, Arthur Alexander 
Merrill, William Dickey 
Merrill, Charles Merton 
Merrill, Thomas Price’ 
Dole, Richard 

Dole, James 

Dole, Elizabeth 

Dickey, Herbert Alexander 
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Dickey, Dorothy Dimond 


DILLINGHAM, Mrs. Benjamin F. (Hmma 

Louisa Smith) 

Children— 

Dillingham, Mary Emma (Mrs. W. PF. 
Frear) 

Dillingham, Walter Francis 

Dillingham, Harold Garfield 

Dillingham, Marion Hleanor (Mrs. J. P. 
Erdman) 

Grandchildren— 


Dillingham, Walter Hyde 
Dillingham, Harold Garfield, Jr. 
Dillingham, Lowell Kamika 
Erdman, Harold Randolph 
Erdman, Emma Louise 
Erdman, Dorothy 

Frear, Virginia 

Frear, Margaret 


GULICK, Mrs. O. H. (Anna Elizabeth Clark) 
Children— 
Gulick, Elizabeth Morse (Mrs. C. A. Gam- 
well) 
Gulick, Paul Adam 
Gulick, Katherine (Mrs. F. C. Woodrough) 
Grandchildren— 
Gamwell, Louise 
Gamwell, Lauriston 
Hooven, Helen 
Woodrough, Dorothy 
Woodrough, Charles Fredrick, Jr. 


HITCHCOCK, Mrs. E. G. (Mary Castle) 
Children— 


Hitchcock, Mary Rebecca (Mrs. Snow) 
Hitchcock, Harriet Castle 
Hitchcock, Mabel Winchester (Mrs. 


Schoen) 
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SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
SOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels far 50 Gents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


E. W. QUINN 


QDOOQOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOO) 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


214 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 1444 


VOOOOMVOVOMOO(OCOOOMMOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
LDOOOLOOOHOOOHOOOOOOOH HOOOOQOQOOOOD 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Zorner’ Merchant and Alakea 


DLLAODDDOCH 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 


<Oxd<O> 


y Sunday School Supplies. 

¢ | Reward Cards. 

-{  Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 

¥ C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
» and silver. 


s 
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Hitchcock, Harvey Rexford 
Grandchildren— 

Schoen, Evelyn Harriett 
Schoen, Clyde Ferdinand 
Schoen, Arthur Castle 
Schoen, Fredrick 

Schoen, Edward Hitchcock 
Hitchcock, Harvey Rexford, Jr. 
Hitcheock, Randolph Howard 
Hitchcock, William Charles 
Hitchcock, Hildreth Castle 


JUDD, Mrs. 
Boyd) 

Children— 

Agnes Elizabeth 

Albert Francis, Jr. 

James Robert 

Allan Wilkes 

Henry Pratt 

Charles Sheldon 

Sophie Boyd (Mrs. G. 

Gerrit Parmelee 

Lawrence McCully 


Grandchildren— 

Judd, Bernice 

Judd, Dorothy 

Judd, Albert Francis 
Judd, Allan Wilkes, Jr. 
Judd, Edward Bailey 
Judd, David Stuart 
Judd, Helen Florence 
Cooke, Dora 

Cooke, George Paul, Jr. 
Cooke, Francis Judd 


Albert Francis 


P. Cooke) 


KINNEY, Mrs. H. (Selma Schandorff) 
Children— 
Kinney, Maude Miriam 
Kinney, Henry W. 
Grandchildren— 
Kinney, Charles Bishop Kehuanaoa 
Kinney, Miriam Kahakukoakoi 
Kinney, Henry Walworth Kawelaokalani 


KLUEGEL, Mrs. Charles H. (Mary Taylor) 


Children— 
Kluegel, George Taylor 
LSOOOOODOCOSOK 


JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory 
and Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, 
Plates, Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furni- 
ture. CURIOS 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other < 
rare Hawaiian wood. Patching a 
specialty. (It means money saved < 
when buying from me) as no middle 
man’s profit is added to the selling 
price. 

Workmanship is of first class. 

1719 Lilia St., above School. 
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WING ON 
CHONG 


a 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 


FRAMING 
Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


S. STEPHENSON 
HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


ean tine 


Plain and Decorative Paper 
Hanging, Graining and Polishing, 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing. 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone | 726. Honolulu, T. H. 


Wah Ying Chong Gompany 
Importers of 


DRY GOODS, TRUNKS, SUIT- 
CASES ETC: 
HATS, SHOES AND 
HOSIERY. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 
Telephone 1320 


Honolulu 


161-163 King St. 
Near Fish Market. 


NN 


DAS Beautitul 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


We invite inspection. 


iroblepf.« .©o., Ltd. 


185 KING STREET. 
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FEE SE Ee Oe Oe Oe Oe OF OF Oe Oe Oe OE Oe Oe Oe Ut 


ef ges 
YOKOHAMA 
Si ene) Cilia 
BANK, LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAI, Manager. 


Se Oe EE Ot Ut 


Dr. Te Mitamura Sr 
Dee Te Vitara 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard - - Telephone 1540. 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7 to 8 
p. m.; Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 50 N. Vineyard Street, 


near Office. 


Telephone 26138. P. O. Box 842. 


The car Pahoa combenien: 
unquestionably the best car built 
in America for the money today. 


Take a ride in it and convince 
yourself. 


The 
von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. 


a Agents, “ 
M@NOLULU,. Tesh; 
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Kluegel, Henry Allardt 
Kluegel, Mary 
Grandchildren— 


Kluegel, Pauline 
Kleugel, John Van Roneeelsed 


PARIS, Mrs. John D. (Hannah Johnson) 


Children— 

Paris, Mary Evangeline (Mrs. R. W. 
Smith) 

Paris, John D., Jr. 

‘Paris, James Robert 

Paris, Ethel Violet 

Paris, William Johnson 

Paris, Samuel Alexander 

Paris, Eliza Elizabeth 

Grandchildren— 

Smith, Raymond Paris 

Smith, Alfred Whitaker 


RICH, Mrs. W. H. (Mary Waterhouse) 


Children— 

Rice, William Henry 

‘Rice, Charles Attwood 

Rice, Arthur Hyde 

Rice, Mary Eleanor (Mrs. W. H. Scott) 
Rice, Anna Charlotte (Mrs. R. L, Wilcox) 
Rice, Harold Waterhouse 

Rice, Philip La Vergne 

Rice, Emily Dorothea (Mrs. L. L. Sexton) 


Grandchildren— 

Rice, William Harrison 
Rice, Paul Girvin 
Rice, Mary Dorothea 
Rice, Edith Josephine 
Rice, Juliet Atwood 
Rice, Arthur Hyde, Jr. 
Rice, Charlotte Emily 
Rice, Harold Fredrick 
Scott, Eleanor Mary 
Scott, Gertrude Leilani 
Scott, Anna Charlotte 
Scott, Alice Elizabeth 
Sexton, Leo Lloyd 


SHIPMAN, Mrs. Wm. H. (Mary Johnson) 
Children— 
Shipman ,Mary (Mrs. Otis E. English) 
Shipman, Clara (Mrs. H. Fisher) 
Shipman, Oliver 
Shipman, Caroline 
Shipman, Florence 
Shipman, Margaret Clara 
Shipman, Herbert 
Grandchild— 
English, Margaret Clarissa 


SMITH, Mrs. W. O. (Mary A. Hobron) 

Children— 

Smith, Clarence Hobron 

Smith, Ethel Frances (Mrs. 
win) 

Smith, Anna Katherine (Mrs. S. A. Bald- 
win) 

Smith, Lorrin Knapp 

Grandchildren— 

Baldwin, Helen Gray 

Baldwin, Richard Hobron 

Baldwin, Jared Smith 

Baldwin, Francis Hobron 


SMITH, Mrs. Alfred H. (Edith Whittaker) 
Children— 


Smith, Raymond Whittaker 
Smith, Alice Winona ' 


Grandchildren— 


Smith, Raymond Paris 
Smith, Alfred Whittaker 


H. A. Bald-|TJarrison Block 


Fes es Kee KL KLAR S 


4% We Manufacture the Best Ice Cream % 
® and Candies in town. % 
% TRY US: a 
x % 
% ® 
% So oy Ys % 
% VLEZZ ce “ope % 
% Honolulu, T. H. 5 
%, % 
The best of food cleanly prepared 
% makes our % 
x % 
- 3 MEALS DATEYs33 : 
* A SUCCESS. mi 
Se a 
Tel. 2478. ‘ Box 951 


CITY Miz 
CO, Ee 


Hstablished 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 
Ivory, Sandal-wood, Silks and 
Oriental Goods. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


KAM CHONG 


Gents’ Furnishings 
Cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


NIPPU JIJI- CO} ati 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 


May, 1912. 
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BIORKMANS 
GYMNASIUM 


139 Merchant Street. 


Medical and Recreative Gym- 
nastics on Scientific Principles. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 


5) Gaur 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith &Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 


DRINK 
BCascade: 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


WEAVER, Mrs. Phillip L. (Ellen A. Arm- 

strong) 

Children— 

Weaver, Philip L., Jr. 

Weaver, Martha Henrietta (Mrs. H. Fan- 
al 

eee Clarisse Chapman (Mrs. Morgan 
A. Jones) 


Grandchildren— 


Weaver, Mary Claire 
Weaver, Ida Eleanor 
Jones, Sherman Boedefeld 


WILCOX, Mrs. Samuel W. (Emma Wash- 
burn Lyman) 
Children— 
Wilcox, Ralph Lyman 
Wilcox, Lucy Etta (Mrs. H. D. Sloggett) 
Wilcox Anna C. (Mrs. R. L. Rice) 
Wilcox, Elsie Hart 
Wilcox, Charles, Henry 
Wilcox, Gaylord Parke 
Wilcox, Mabel Isabel 


Grandchildren— 


Wilcox, Albert 

Wilcox, Alice Kauikeolani 
Wilcox, Samuel Whitney 

Wilcox, Alice Kauikeolani 
Sloggett, Richard Henry 

Sloggett, Margaret Ellery 
Sloggett, Anna Dorothea 

Sloggett, Edith 


WILDER, Mrs. S. G. (Elizabeth Kinau Judd) 
Children— 


Wilder, Laura Read 
Wilder, Gerritt Parmelee 
Wilder, Samuel Gardner, Jr. 
Wilder, James Austin 
Wilder, Helen Kinau 
Grandchildren— 

Wilder, Helen Kinau 
Wilder, Samuel Gardner 
Wilder, Alatau Tamchibouli 
Wilder, Peggy 

Wilder, James Harnden 
Wilder, Kinau 

Wight, Wilder 

Wight, Elizabeth Leslie 
Wight, Ella Margaret 
Wight, Frank Hastings 
Wight, Samuel Gerritt 


WILCOX, Mrs. Albert S. (Mrs. Emma Napo- 

leon Mahelona) 

Children— 

Wilcox, Sam Mahelona 

Wilcox, Ethel Kulamanu (Mrs. Gaylord P. 
Wilcox) 

Wilcox, Mary Kaui 

Wilcox, Allen Mahelona 

Grandchildren— 

Wilcox, Alice Kauikeolani 

Wilcox, Samuel Whitney 


WINNE, Mrs. Jacob P. (Lucy Taylor) 
Children— 
Winne, Lucy Maria (Mrs. E. H. Boyen) 
Winne, Mary Persis 
Winne, Jane Lathrop 
Winne, James Pearse 
Grandchildren— 
Boyen, William Albert 
Boyen, Lucy Thurston 


a 


“The worth of a thing is best known 
by the want of it.’—Copied from The 
Maile Wreath of 1870. 


| Beretania St. 
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SS) lpaCorrea Carl H. Neiper 


Phone 3848 


OAHU AUTO STAND 


Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
PIERCE-ARROW TOURING 
CAR NO. 149. 


REASONABLE RATES 


Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. 


HONOLULU, «lH. 


Tel. Main 1109. C. H. Bellina, Mgr. 


CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL. 
RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 
GOOD HORSBHS, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


JORDAN’S 


FORT STREET 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Up-to-date in Every Department. 


OUR GOODS HAVE A STYLE 
ALL THEIR OWN. 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style and 


Both Considered. 


~ 


Fort Street 


OHIO CLOTHES CLEANING 
COMPANY. 


Opposite Fire Station. 
Telephone 1496 
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The only near-and-far glasses 
that can be universally worn 
without discomfort, and without 
‘that suggestively “old” appear- 
ance.‘ Bifocals that look and 
wear like plain glasses, but give 
you perfect double service. 


ALFRED D. FAIRWEATHER 
GRINDS KRYPTOKS. 
HARRISON BLOCK, FORT STREET. 


Woman, 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
st st 


GOLD anpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
tt ot 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU: 


Honoluly tron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


||natives and foreigners. 


THE FRIEND. 


“Reforming the world is like patch- 
ing an old-coat which will soon need 
another patch; but if it were not for re- 
formers the world would always be out 
at the elbow.—Copied from The Maile 
Wreath of November, 1868. 

& 


“The church choir at Kaneohe gave 
a concert on Saturday evening in order 
to raise money toward repairing their 
house of worship, which was injured by 
the earthquake. A party from Honolulu, 
including several Cousins, was able to 
attend by riding over on horseback.”— 
Copied from The Maile Wreath of 1871. 

& 


“The twenty-first anniversary of the 
restoration of the Hawaiian flag falling 
on Sunday, Monday, August Ist, was ob- 
served as a holiday. The usual display 
of bunting was seen from the flagstaffs 
and ships. At noon a salute was fired 
from Punchbowl. The Hawaiian cavalry 
turned out in full uniform, and after 
parading the streets they repaired to a 
fine lunch laid out for them at the Ar- 
mory of the Honolulu Rifles. 

“Luaus and feasts were numerous in 
the valleys, and notwithstanding the 
heavy showers were well attended by 
In the evening 
a subscription ball took place at the new 
hall, which was well attended.—Copied 
from the Maile Wreath of 1870. _ 

& 

“While we sympathize with our cousin, 
James Bailey, for the loss of quite a sum 
of money just before. leaving these 
shores, we will let it serve as a caution 
to ourselves not to trust too much to 
locks and bolts, if we would keep from 
skillful lock-picks, the property they are 
so determined to possess. 

“In the above case a room at Punahou 
was entered, the bottom of the trunk 
taken off, and $50 abstracted. Though 
suspicions were strong as to who the 
guilty one might be, there was not suf- 
ficient interest to arrest him. The rogue 


ls Your Japanese 
Servant a Christian? 
Let him have THE TOMO 


50c. year. Every Month 


May, 1912. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
COs EB. 
Dealers in 

CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
427 QUEEN-ST- HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


Elks Bldg. Tel ae7 st 


Silva’s Toggery 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


6. 0, YEE HOP & C0. 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked 
Tongue, Fresh Canned Oysters, 
Poultry, Game, Eggs, Cheese, Butter, 
Fresh, Smoked and Salt Fish, Fruits 
and Vegetables, ete. 


SHIPPING TRADE SUPPLIED, a Specialty. 


N. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 

Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 

3, 4, and 5. Market Telephone 1851. 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068. 


W.W. Dimond &Co., Ltd. 


Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


STOVES, RANGES and 
REFRIGERATORS. 


53-55-57 S. King. 


| PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 


Office 
Hotel Street. 
| Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


May, 1912. 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea © 


tania Streets. 


Chee Yow Shin Po 


(Liberty News.) 


and Bere- 


The organ of the Revolutionary Government 
should be read by those who pay attention 
to affairs in the Far East. 


PRINTED THREE TIMES EACH WEEK. 
Subscription $7 per annum. 


40 Hotel Street. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women, 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE STORE. 


doubtless heartily agrees with Solomon, 
that “Stolen waters are sweet and bread 


eaten in secret is pleasant.”—Copied 
from the Maile Wreath of 1864. 
es 
EVENTS. 
March. 


23-25. Annual meeting of Hawaiian Mission 
of the Methodist Episcopal 
Bishop Bashford of China chief speaker. 


27. L. M. Whitehouse appointed city and 
county engineer to succeed G. H. Gere, 
who, on April 15, became associated 
with the Bishop Estate.....Miss Esther 
M. Erickson, the new secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A., arrives. 

29. Republicans and Democrats hold pri- 
maries in every precinct in the Island 
for nominating delegates to caucus; 
many contests....... 1912 Transpacific 
Yacht race to begin June 11. The yacht 
yacht Hawaii will be entered. 


28-April 2. Board of Health traveling tuber- 
culosis and sanitation exhibit. 


29. Judge Wm. L. Whitney urges need of a 
detention home. 


31. Christian Extension meetings end. At 
the afternoon session a very notable ad- 
dress and appeal delivered by Paul 
Super, secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
Bishop Restarick preached a grand ser- 
mon in the evening. 

April. 

4. Tremendous floods in the Mississippi 
valley cause great loss of life and 
property. 

4. Professor Thomas A. Jaggar, Jr., of 
Massachusett’s Institute of Technology, 
offers to take complete charge of vol- 
canic research at Kilauea for five years. 
Offer being considered. 

4. Sanitation Commission, appointed by 
Governor Frear several months ago, 
makes its report. A very comprehen- 
sive document. 

6. Primaries for delegates to nominating 
convention meet. 

11. General Frederick Dent Grant, U.S. A., 
died in New York of heart failure. 

12. Clara Barton, founder of the Red Cross 
movement, died at Glen Echo, Md., aged 
81 years....Cornestone of Liliuokalani 
School at Kaimuki laid by former 
Queen Liliuokalani. Judge Sanford B. 
Dole delivered the address. 

14,. Foreigners in Mexico have appealed to 
Great Britain to intercede for the sake 
of peace and their own safety... .Mex- 


‘Beginning at Jerusalem’’ 


Our Gospel responsibility probably 
covers the kitchen and the back yard. 
Give the cook THE TOMO. 


50c. a year. 


Nieper’s 


Give us a trial.— 


Express 


Office Fort Street——— 


We are prepared to handle your goods with care and dispatch. 


Church.- 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE GO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


a? fo 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


In6) SN EaSeR: GOAeACN “i tS TR Beck 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Dk. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
Hono.Lu.u, T. H. 


GENERAL PRACTIONER. 


NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196, 


ORRICE SUPPLY CO. 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


eee & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Ete. 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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Pho enix 


THESE GOODS ARE PURE 
SILK, BUT COMBINE WEAR- 
ING QUALITIES HERETO- 
FORE UNASSOCIATED WITH 
PAR EXCEELeNce OF a fa 
Evi? : 


THREE CoLors 
Black — Tan — White 


The Clarion 


I's 


HonoLuLu DRUG Co. 


Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Fort Street. 


PRESCREP VEOINS 


Accurately filled by grad- 
uate druggists. 


Our Service is unexcelled. 


Frozen Sweets at our 


SODA WATER 
FOUNTAIN. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s_ Furnish- 
ings, Etc. 

12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 


P. O. Box 809. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


\ ico is in a state of unrest and revolt.... 
| Hawaii Shimpo celebrates its seven- 
teenth birthday....White Star liner Ti- 
tanic, on her maiden voyage, struck an 
iceberg south of Newfoundland and 
sunk early Monday morning, 1312 pas- 
sengers and crew lost; 868 saved, pick- 
ed up by the Carpathia. The most 
frightful ocean tragedy of 
times. 

Republican and Democratic conventions 
for delegates. Governor Frear upheld. 
L. L. MeCandless wins the support of 
the Democrats.....Dr. Arthur H. Smith 
addresses the Men’s League of Central 
Union Church, on “Problems of the 
East.” 


ing....1476 immigrants (Russians) ar- | 
rived on Harpalion. 


the Courtland, covers were laid for 60. 
Meeting of the Cousins Society....Mrs. 
J. B. Atherton and Mr. G. N.- Wilcox 


| Leahi Home. 
| aM OM 
MARRIAGES. 


Arledge-Sutherland—In Honolulu, March 20, 
1912, at Central Union Church, Arthur 
EH. Arledge and Clara B. Sutherland. 


Kekea. 

Long-Whiting—In Honolulu, April 4, 1912, 
Carlos A. Long and Manu Whiting. 
Lilikalani-Keoholiko—In Honolulu, April 3, 
1912, Edward Lilikalani and Ruth Keo- 
holiko. 

Andrews-Almy—In Honolulu, April 14, 1912, | 
Lorrin Andrews and Elsa C. Almy. 
Faulkner- Kaler—In Honolulu, April 19, 1912, 

Robert EK. Faulkner and Elizabeth K. 
Kaler. 
eM 
| DEATHS. 


Chong—In Pahala, Hawaii, March 28, 1912. 
L. Chong, noted Chinese merchant, aged 
52 years. 

Hale—In Honolulu, March 28, 1912. 
Hale, aged 25 years. 

Peterson—In Honolulu, March 29, 1912. S. 
B. Peterson, aged 79 years. 

Forrest—In Honolulu, March 29, 1912. Thos. 
Forrest, aged 19 years. 


Emma 


garet J. Davis, wife of General Edward 
Davis, U. S. A. (retired), aged 70 years. 

White—In Honolulu, April 3, 1912. Georgina 
A. White, aged 34 years. 

Jeppson—In Honolulu, April 
Jeppson, aged 44 years. 

Mundon—In Honolulu, April 12, 1912. Miriam 
Mundon, aged 22 years. 

Mokumaia—In Honolulu, April 13, 1912. Jos. 
A. Mokumaia. 

Maguire—In Honolulu, April 18, 1912. 
John J. Maguire, aged 28 years. 

Noble—In Honolulu, April 20, 1912, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Noble. 

Voris—In Honolulu, April 20, 1912. 
H. Voris, aged 64 years. 


6, 1912, Olaf 


Mrs. 


George 


PLACE CARDS AND DINNER FAVORS 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass, Copper and Leather Goods. 


and Favors for all occasions. 


POTTERY—Kodak Developing and Printing Neatly 


Place Cards 


and Promptly Done. 


YE ARTS?é CRAP TS SHOP 


Phone 2152 


Young Hotel Bldg. 


May, 1912. 


modern | 


Daughters of Hawaii hold annual meet- | 
Sons and Daughters of the Iveericanl 


Revolution have a Colonial dinner at | 


give very generous donations to enlarge | 


King-Kekea—In Honolulu, March 28, 1912, at | 
Kaiulani Home, Alonza R. King and Poli | 


Davis—In Honolulu, April 1, 1912. Mrs. Mar- 


Bei, 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


‘FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


ESS EES ORE 


RBIS 


Phone 3093 P. O. Box 840 
OAHU FURNITURE CO. 


_ Monkey Pod and Koa Furniture 
| to Order and in Stock. 
163 King St. HONOLULU: Hts & 


W. W. AHANA & CO, 


MERCHANT TALL ORS 
P. O. Box 986. Telephone 2525 
62 KING STREET. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


- Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd, 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


———— gq 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


oe and Repeeae 


=BARILEN= 


A Natural Mineral Water. 
The Best for Table and Medicinal 


Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & G0. 


Sole Agents. 
902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU A 


Phone 2708. P, O. Box 637 
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WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Monumental Designs in Mar- 
ble, hawaiian Stone s Granite 


OUR LETTERING AND CARVING, DONE BY COMPRESSED 
AIR, CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


NOTE:—BY SECRET CHEMICAL PROCESS WE CAN 
CLEAN MARBLE AND GRANITE PERFECTLY, WITHOUT 
MOVING FROM CEMETERY, NO MATTER HOW BADLY 
WEATHER STAINED, AND WE ARE THE ONLY ONES 
IN HAWAII WHO POSSESS THIS FORMULA. 


“Co Live in Beats | Fonolulu Monument Wks., Ltd. 


we Leave Bebind 
is not to Die.”’ | P. O. Box 491. 


Correspondence solicited, and reliable references will be gladly furnished. 


To Link Today with 
some honorable 
yesterdays 


is part of the privilege of THE FRIEND. The “Cousins” 
have as much right to a personal pride in the origin of Hawai 
(as we know it) as have the Sons and Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in the United States. This fact needs recall- 
ing and re-emphasis. 

The “‘third generation” know all too little about it. “THE 
FRIEND (older than the Cousins’ Society) honors “‘the fathers’’ 
and wants every Cousin to have the paper. 


One dollar a year will do it. 
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PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF 


Encyclopzedia ana 


Research Bureau for Special Information 


“It Cannot Grow Old” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem! 
It has put all other Encyclopaedias out of date! 


“It is used as an authority in our Editorial Rooms.”—Review of Reviews. 
The most valuable, durable and beautiful set of books published. 


1. Nelson’s Patent Binding Device makes Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose-Leave Encyclopaedia the only abso- 
lutely New Reference Work obtainable, because this Won- 
derful Device enables the Publishers to keep Nelson's 
always up to date. 


2. Nelson’s Maintains Permanent Editorial Staffs in 
New York, Edinburgh and Montreal. The Editor-in- 
Chief is John H. Finley, LL. D., President of the College 
of the City of New York; the Canadian Editor is William 
Peterson, LL. D., C. M. G., Principal of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada, and the European Editor is 
George Sandeman, M. A., Edinburgh, Scotland. Thus, 
Three Great Editorial Staffs, assisted by a corps of con- 
tributors, are engaged on Nelson’s the year round, and 
OVER 500 NEW PAGES are supplied every year, so 
that this great work never becomes old—it will Always be 
the Latest. 


3. Nelson’s Research Bureau for Special Information— 
only institution of its kind anywhere—is maintained en- 
tirely at the publishers’ expense to answer questions and 
to furnish subscribers any information requested —FREE, 


4. Nelson’s Beautiful Models and Manikins have been 
imported especially for this work, to illustrate such 
absorbingly interesting subjects as the Human Body, the 
Automobile, the Turbine, etc. No other Reference Work 
has accomplished this. 


FOUR GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device 


Keeps Nelson’s perpetually new. 


Three Permanent Staffs of Editors 


Insure accurate and dependable information. 


Research Bureau to Answer Questions 


Makes Nelson’s the only complete work of ref- 
erence. 


Models and Manikins Show and Explain 


all parts of Automobile,Turbine, Human Body,ete. 


Approved, Adopted and Used by the United 
States Government Departments and by Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Libraries and School Boards 
throughout the Country; also The officially 
Recognized Authority in Canada. 


READ THIS LETTER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Rochester, N. Y., 
THoMas NELSON & Sons; May 3, Tort. 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I have received your shipment of revision 
pages for the Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia for the year rorr, 
and I desire to express to you once more my appreciation 
both for the form and substance of your Encyclopedia. It 
seems to me you have devised an excellent and most valu- 
able method of keeping reference material up to date. 


Very truly yours, 


le isa eee 


NELSON’S PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF ENCY- 

CLOPAEDIA CONTAINS MORE THAN 70,000 

SUBJECTS—TREATING OVER 1,000,000 TOPICS 
, 7,000 ILLUSTRATIONS—500 MAPS. 


Each article in Nelson’s embodies the results of the very latest research. See the articles on Andes Tunnel and 
Railway: Conservation; Flying Machines; Fireproof Construction; Foods; Inland Waterway; Panama Canal (constructive 
work, concrete plains, etc.); and hundreds of others not to be found in any other Encyclopedia. 


We have found that information on subjects of great interest changes so rapidly that we have 


IMPORTAN decided hereaftér, no matter how great the cost, to issue our revision pages half yearly in March 
neeeeneneeeees atid October instead of annually as heretofore. 


Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia has so put out of date the old-fashioned, regularly bound 
EXCHANGE encyclopedias, that we are constantly receiving requests for an allowance on old encyclopedias 
to apply as part payment on Nelson's. List showing these allowances will be sent on request. 
Write today for the FREE loose-leaf portfolio on Nature Study, particulars of the Bureau of Research for special 
information, facsimile endorsement letters from Scientists and Educators, and full information about Nelson's Loose-Leaf 
Reference System. Our Special introductory price and easy-p1yment terms interest all who appreciate a bargain. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, PEP? 381-385 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Founded in Edinburgh, 1798 Over 100 Years in Business Established in New York, 1854 


Publishers of The American Standard Bible—Endorsed by Universities, Theological Seminaries and Colleges throughout America 
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CROWN AND BILHORN 


REED ORGANS. 


B includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
| Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the 
i: sole distributors 
7 for the _ Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 


Our instruments are sold absolutely upon) 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method | 
of merchandising. | 
P | 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. | 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honbiniy, ?. H. 


~ SALVO’ S 
Lace Store 


Armenian, Cluny and 
Kimonos, Linens and | 


Hand-made Irish, 
Russian Lace; 
Embroideries. 


~ Our Piano Line| 


growing district that is highly recom- 
/mended by all the leading physicians in 


Art Loom Rugs, Turkish and Persian 
Designs. 
Silk Scarfs and various other novelty 
and fancy goods. 


| 


Inspection Cordially Invited. 
SPECIAL SALES ALWAYS. 
FORT ST. HARRISON BLDG. | 


| 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL | 


Pee NG 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


‘A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
eee 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


ithe city. 


|prices and terms are reasonable. 


Coffee, Garden Truek, etc. 


'Consolidated Soda 
Water Works Co. 


LIMITED. 


Telephone Zsa 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, BES Port. 


TAILOR MADE 


We are prepared to make 


your 


Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


|The The Jig apanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts) 


Sa a 
KIMONOS 


Beautiful Suburban Property in a 

MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, ‘CHINA, ETC; EFC. 


Phone 1470. 


We build bungalow homes and ae 


Kaimuk?y! Land Co. 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


K.UYEDA 


FOR SLYCISH 


~ Millinery 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 
Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 


STRAW HAT | Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
| MANUFACTURER | the city. 
| Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
| Phone 2390. 


Telephone 21299 


Rank of Hawaii 


AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS, $190,000. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


G. P. CASTLE, 
United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable. Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. % & 

Begin by opening. a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII Ltd. 


Honolulu 


BE, Oo. ‘Plenty bs Son] 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


i. J. Day & CO 


FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B.F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Ledding Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


Puritan 
Creamery Butter 
Guaranteed the Best and Full 16 


Ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO.,| 


LIMITED. 


Retail 1271--TELEPHONES--Wholesale 1858 | 


May, 1912. 


cal SA YEGUSA a 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS 2OF GARE 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
| les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


|Our Stock of 
Silverware 


Contains some of the Cleverest 
| Designs ever created. 

| Give us a call. 

| 


JACR. VIEIRA & CO: 
113 Hotel St. 


BO WO 


Manufacturer of 

| JADE JEWELRY 

| Special Attention Paid to 

| STYLISH EUROPEAN JEWELRY. 
|Rings, Brooches, Combs, Scarf Pins, Neck- 
laces, Bracelets, Etc. All Being of the 


Hotel St., bet. Smith and Maunakea. 
Lenn O 38fon.< 1007. 


CURIO COMPANY. 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


HONOLULU, 


os SCHAEFER & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND 


' COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.Lu vy, T. H. 


Finest Quality and Best of Workmanship. | 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 


Young Building, next the Cable Office | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


|Co., Kahului R. R. Co., 


| vice-president; 


Telephones: 


BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- | 


|waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 


Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; W. W. North, Treasurer; Richard 
Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, Auditor; C. H. 
Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R, Carter, A. Gartley, 
Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, _ 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
and Kahuku Plan- 


tation. 
OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
| Alexander, Ist vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 


Ww. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 


treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 
DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


GOOD | 
DRY GOODS 


at 


N. S. Sachs Dry Goods Co. 
Cor. Fort and Beretania. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. ~ 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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a : \ 
| . GEO. P. CASTLE, President. 
E. D. TENNEY, Vice-President and Manager. W. A. BOWEN, Second Vice-President. 
T. H. PETRIE, Secretary. C. H. ATHERTON, Treasurer. 

L. T. PECK, Auditor. 


| castle & coonE 


LIMITED 


* 


Corner Fort and Merchant Dis. Honolulu, Tick 


Sugar Factors, Shipping and 


Commission Merchants 


REPRESENTING 
Sugar Insurance General 
2 
_ Apokaa Sugar Co., Ltd. New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. Chas, C. BAG Co., of San Fran- 
| Ewa Plantation Co. National Fire Insurance Co. cisco, Engineers. 
an ; Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis 
Kohala Sugar Co. Aetna Insurance Co., ’ 
3 5 (Fire and Marine) Mo. ; 
|| Waialua Agriculture Co., Ltd. Citizens Insurance Co, Babcock & Wilcox, Steam Boilers. 
| ‘Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. London Assurance Corporation. Green’s Fuel Economizers. 
| 


SHIPPING 


Matson Navigation Toyo Kisen 
Company Wee Kaisha 


OF SAN FRANCISCO OF TOKYO, JAPAN 


5. WILHELMINA S.S. SHINYO MARU 


8. 


ee eniines “ CHIYO MARU 
! “  BILONIAN . ‘« TENYO MARU 
2 ‘ENTERPRISE ‘“ NIPPON MARU 
_ ‘“ HYADES : ; 
Se evict and Passenger Steam- Direct line of passenger steam- 
| asin plying between San Fran- ers plying between San Francisco, 


Honolulu, Japan and China ports. 


i e eae and Island Ports. 


ATOGA 
| 


SA 


‘ 
| These lots, s elling at ae ow pri ate se 


“investment that will. reco t ad If to all apy 


Waikiki Real Estate | 


nd Pri s Sen 


le 
great future of Honolultt ane? Aes] pecially 


Make Ingui y at Once—M oa 


Lng ede plc 
SATIN ba - = 
LOTS FOR S/ >| CA Bee % 
ON EASY TEF 2 f= mae 


HENRY e 
| 'WATERHO 
| TRUST 00, Lita, pees ea 


- SALES AGENT 


Iki: rks an epoch 


4e Le abe 
. This far-fanied | 


| 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


& | 
Pe 
ang 


REV. FRANK L. GOODSPEED, D.D. 


June, 1912 


Honolulu,  < Hawaii 
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Hawaiian Crust Ca, 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ / 

Liebility, and Burglary // 

Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


RESPONSIBLE 
For those Japanese Servants? 
More than we think, perhaps. - Let 
them read a Christian paper in their 
own tongue. It is THE TOMO, 50c a 
year. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. ! 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


95 Queen ‘Street 


Honolulu 


a M. WHITNEY, MD. D;D:S: 


DENTAL ROOMS. 
Fort Street. 


Boston Building 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES. 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Byte oe 


The Bal ate Rational Bank 


of Kahulni | 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


| 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


Oahu College 


H. Hatield & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 
Agents for Pacific Mail, 


American-Hawaiian S. 8S. Co. 


HONOLULU, T.H. 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur 


F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Honolulu, H. T, 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- | 


rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 


Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 


Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 


Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 


an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 
San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 


Cable address, “Draco.” 
‘The 

B. F. Dillingham Co. 
LIMITED. 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


Financial, 


-STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ““Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU HAWAII 


- ~ ~ 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858, 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 


|Fire and Marine business on most favorable 


terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


| Matson Navigation Co. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


| SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


| Bwa Plantation Company, 


Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala } Sugar Company, 
Apokai . Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co. 
| Fulton lron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin's Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green's Fuel Economizers, 
Planters Line Shipping Co. 


j Drag 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
AXtna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


M. E. SILVA 


EMBALMER 


UNDERTAKER 


Graduate H. S. Eckel’s Training 
School for Embalmers. 


All business entrusted to my care 
will receive prompt and polite atten- 
tion. J have a parlor where funeral 
services can be held, or bodies kept 
when desired. 


eas 
PHONE 1179 NIGHT CALL 
Fe Oa BOK 529 PHONE 2514 
SANG CHAN 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
McCandless Bldg. Telephone 3129 
Workmanship and Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Estey Organs 


—AT THE— 
Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 


‘The Frriend. 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WESD OF THE ROCKIES: 


HONOLU 


LU re JUNE 191 2 


INKY AS} 


The Friend 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 
Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THH 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 


DOREMUS SCUDDER... .Editor-in-Chief 
Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 
Orramel H. Gulick R. E. Andrews 
W. B. Oleson A, A. Ebersole 


F. W. Damon Perley L. Horne 
William D. Westervelt 

Paul Super John W. Gilmore 
Theodore Richards 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


Together. 


HIS is the word which 
more than any other 
expresses the irresisti- 
ble trend today in hu- 
Mmaneaitains. wlietiere 
were no other witness 
this would be, the 


influence of Jesus Christ among men. 
For His entire life was dedicated to the 
cause of unity. He came to bind God 
and man together, and as a necessary 
part of this achievement to unify the 
human race. Hence the great causes 
which stir men most deeply in this age 
are centripetal. The movement is irre- 
sistible. Every sphere of life teems with 
illustrations. Clubs and _ fraternities, 
combinations of labor and capital, the 
mighty economies of vast undertakings, 
international congresses and world peace, 
all bespeak the irresistible tendency. And 
highest of all towers the cause of re- 
ligious unity. Men dream of a new uni- 
versal religion, and are busy werking 
out the problem of a single Christian 
Church. It is bound to come, because 
the age is practical and leaders in re- 
ligions are seriously taking the first steps 
in getting together. One of the most 


important of these first steps was the 
formation of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America in 1905 
by four hundred delegates from thirty- 
two denominations representing the vast 
majority of Protestant Christians in this 
country. Since then state after state and 
city after city have established Inter- 
church Federations affiliated to the Cen- 
tral Council. Honolulu has during the 
past month organized its local Federa- 
tion and appointed its Council, through 
which its churches purpose to act as a 
unit in all large movements affecting the 
community. Just what this will mean 
for our city it is too early to tell, but 
it will certainly help weld our churches 
into one effective organization for com- 
mon Christian work. Every step in the 
organization of this Federation has been 
taken with unanimity. A noble spirit of 
give and take has been manifested by all 
the representatives of the federating 
churches. It is good to co-operate as 
brothers under the leadership of the 
Great Elder Brother. May His prayer 
for our complete unity be speedily an- 
swered ! 
ed 


Eugenics. 


This is a word to conjure with these 
days. It is easy to make a fad out of it 
and to discredit what it stands for by 
hasty, ill-advised action, but the force 
that it represents has come to stay. Its 
basic axiom is that every human being 
has the right to be well born. He can- 
not be well born if his parents are suf- 
fering from certain mental, moral or 
physical diseases. Better not be born at 
all than to come into this world cursed 
by a damning inheritance. Hence society 
must not allow certain diseased men and 
women to propagate children, who must 
inevitably be denied this most sacred 
right of well-birth. Indiana, one of 
the foremost states in safeguarding the 
rights of children, already has taken 
high ground in making it impossible for 
certain degenerates to propagate. It 
does this in kindly fashion. One of 
Chicago’s greatest churches has refused 
to solemnize marriages without the safe- 
guard of a physician’s certificate of free- 
dom from disease for each party to the 
contract. This experiment will be care- 
fully watched and may soon set the 
fashion everywhere. The progress of 
hygienic science has been so marvelous 


the past decade that it would require a 
nervy prophet to venture on a prediction 
of whither it will lead. One thing is cer- 
tain: venereal diseases are doomed. The 
horror of them will be so widespread as 
soon as their terrible nature is fully un- 
derstood that their victims will be as re- 
lentlessly segregated as are plague pa- 


tients. The state will require physicians, 
under severe penalties, to report all 
cases, men as well as women who 
will be railroaded to special hos- 


pitals until cured. This will be one of 
the heaviest blows that vice has ever re- 
ceived. Narcotics will no longer curse 
men in the hygienic age soon to dawn. 
The day will come when the state will 
tolerate an alcoholic as soon as it would 
a maniac at large. As for saloons, peo- 
ple will before long look upon the era 
that fostered them as we regard Hindus 
protecting worship of venomous serpents. 
Progress in these directions will be 
hastened by publicity. Let the facts be 
known and talked about, especially the 
basal facts of reproduction. If in eu- 
genics human beings showed intelligent 
care comparable to the non-intelligent 
precautions against extinction character- 
istic of many plant and animal species, 
the progress of the race would be phe- 
nomenal. The era of the application of 
trained scientific intelligence to the great 
problems of getting everybody well born, 
of training his powers to do that for 
which he has natural aptitude, and of 
adapting his task to his capacities, is 
upon us. Here in Honolulu the first of 
these problems demands the best thought 
and the wisest treatment which our com- 
munity can muster. Ture Frienp will 
not shrink from its share in the needed 
discussions. 
a 


The Projected: Industrial School. 


It was a goodly sight to see the large 
classroom in Central Grammar School 
crowded on a recent afternoon with peo- 
ple vitally interested in educational prob- 
lems, all intent upon a practical scheme 
for training boys and girls to take their 
part in the world’s work for which their 
inherited powers fit them. This interest 
is but a symptom of a nation-wide con- 
viction that our public education has 
woefully failed in its most important 
function. That function is to train the 
minimum and mean intelligence to effect- 
iveness. Hitherto education has con- 
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cerned itself with intelligence above the 
average, and has with a good measure of 
success trained it to render valuable ser- 
vice. But the vast amount of intelligence 
is that of the average man, while a very 
large number fall below the mean. For 
the brighter few there are all sorts, of 
vocational schools maintained by the 
state, which train teachers, professional 
people, and business men and women. 
These are supplemented by numbers of 
private educational institutions, all con- 
cerned for the man at or near the top. 
But those at the other end of the ladder 
and those strung along the middle and 
lower rungs have been left largely to shift 
for themselves. Our system of education 
has failed with these; hence the army of 
unskilled incompetents, ne’er-do-weels 
and unfit who menace the progress of 
mankind. Society, having neglected them 
or having confirmed them by its treatment 
in their hopeless incapacity, too often has 
insisted upon punishing them for its own 
wretched blunders. But that day is pass- 
ing. It is seen today that an educational 
system which fails to do the simple 
things, to train the mean and minimum 
intelligence for community use, is defeat- 
ed in its most fundamental aim. It breaks 
down at its point of greatest need. It is 
essentially and radically wrong. Hence all 
over the world men are awakening to the 
demand for vocational training for the 
average or less than average man. Make 
that the great objective, work from that 
upward, step by step, and human society 
will be reorganized on the efficiency basis. 
Not only is this utilitarian plea effective 
in deepening public interest in this ques- 
tion, but also the conviction that modern 
education is fundamentally unjust and 
unethical is giving to the new movement 
the dynamic of a great moral motive. 
To school the few who of all would suf- 
fer least by neglect and to condemn the 
vast majority to the hard fate of never 
being able to realize their possibilities 
for lack of right education is not right. 
The only justification for high schools, 
normals, colleges and universities is 
found in adequate provision for match- 
ing the leaders which these train with 
a rank and file equally well prepared for 
the demands of modern life. A state, 
in graduating at great public expense an 
engineer able to use all his powers, must 
in justice see to it that the humblest 
laborer who is to co-operate with that 
engineer in his great achievements is also 
trained at public expense to be master 
of all his powers. When this principle 
gets control of the public conscience a 
new civilization will dawn upon earth. 
It is getting hold, and that, too, here in 
Honolulu. Announcement is made that 
the building formerly used by Aliiolani 
College has been graciously placed by its 
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owner, Mrs. Nellie E. Foster, at the 
disposal of the Board of Education, and 
that the first vocational school will be 
opened therein. Doubtless much patience 
and experiment will be required so to de- 
velop this school as to meet the need. 
But what is worth doing always costs. 
Honolulu will yet bless the day when it 
began seriously to grapple with this great 
problem. For in that strenuous grapple 
lie the pledge and blessing of a great 
solution, 
& 
New Victories. 


The temperance cause is constantly 
registering gains. The most notable cf 
these is the progressive education of a 
conscience that demands total abstinence. 
It is interesting to mark how the spirit 
of abstinence affects various features of 
life. One of its most bona fide mani- 
festations is the refusal of newspapers 
and periodicals to print liquor ,advertise- 
ments. When this is done by a metro- 
politan daily it means business, because 
the liquor interests wield such great 
power that they are not easily antago- 
nized, even by such an agency as the 
daily press. Somewhat over a year ago 
the Detroit Times resolved upon this 
form of abstinence, and did it by way of 
a Christmas gift to its patrons. Imme- 
diately the ever-active foe was on the 
warpath, and brought pressure upon 
firms under obligations to the forces of 
drink to withdraw patronage. Drinkers 
were urged to discontinue the paper, and 
many did so. But the publisher carried 
the day. His policy paid in dollars and 
cents. His name is James Schermerhorn, 
and he is a member of the First Congre- 
gational Church of his city. Citizens of 
Detroit recognize that his paper cannot 
be controlled by the greatest organized 
foe society has. They like his backbone, 
and feel that they can trust his news. 
They also prefer a sheet in their homes 
which cuts out unworthy advertisements 
and is clean on its business as well as 
editorial side. It is not surprising that 
the First Church -glories in having Mr. 
Schermerhorn as its Sunday School su- 
perintendent or that his city wants him 
as one of its leaders in the Men and 
Religion movement. 


BI 
Mothers to the Fore. 


The National Congress of Mothers is 
one of the mighty factors for social up- 
lift in America. It is at present putting 
forth all its power on behalf of a Child 
Welfare Campaign, and has published a 
program that is of vital interest not only 
to every home, but also to the entire 
nation. The features of this campaign 
are preventive, educational, organizing 


and redemptive. Under the former the 
aim is to save children from every pre- 
ventable disease and from entering lives 
of crime by suitable guidance and in- 
spiration. Under the head of education 
the plan is to get boards of health and 
mothers into such co-operation that the 
former may teach the latter what child- 
care means; also to educate the youth 
of the land in the ideals of marriage, in 
home-making and child-training. The 
third objective is to organize young 
women for the study of domestic sci- 
ence and home problems, to secure the 
establishment of a department of child 
hygiene in every board of health, and to 
induce the government of every nation, 
as well as of every state in our nation, 
to inaugurate a department of child cul- 
ture. The redemptive aim is embodied 
in an effort to perfect and extend the 
juvenile court and probation system. 
This is an ambitious program, but thor- 
oughly feasible. To one who has lived 
in a community with a vigorous, effect- 
ive mothers’ society, the lack of Hono- 
lulu in this regard seems unaccountable. 
We are up to date here in nearly every 
sphere of life, but lamentably backward 
in organized maternal effort. And this 
accounts in part for the unfortunate con- 
ditions that prevail here among girls. 
It is far easier to line up the women of 
town to fight billboards—against the 
enormities of which in our American 
cities THE FRIEND deeply shares the pub- 
lic sentiment—than to save our girls. 
3y all means let the campaign for a 
more beautiful city go on; not one word 
would we urge against it. But may we 
not sometime see in Honolulu a twen- 
tieth century Maternal Association or 
Mothers’ Club affiliated to the National 
Congress.of Mothers and banding the 
mothers of our community into mutual 
study of home problems and mutual ef- 
forts on behalf of a better family life? 
The Territory needs it and the local 
churches need it. Fault has been found 
at times with the lack of interest in 
Sunday schools on the part of our city 
churches. May not the absence of moth- 
ers’ societies therein account, at least in 
part, for this condition? 


& 
Dr. Goodspeed. 


A fine name for a minister of the Gos- 
pel! And Honolulu will soon welcome 
one who well fits the name. Rev. Frank 
L. Goodspeed, D. D., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Oakland, will 
supply the pulpit of Central Union 
Church, by exchange with Dr. Scudder, 
during August and the first two Sundays 
of September. Dr. Goodspeed is a grad- 
uate of Harvard College and of Boston 
University School of Theology. His first 
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pastorate was at Mattapoisett, Mass., 
where, in 1886 or 1887, the late Dr. J. T. 
Smith of Koloa called upon him to in- 
duce him to come to Hawaii to superin- 
tend the work of the American Board 
here. His next settlement was for four 
years in Amherst, Mass., and then in 
Springfield for fourteen years. The 
First Congregational Church there grew 
under his care from a membership of 
963 to 1,195. In 1907 he was vice- 
moderator of the National Congrega- 
tional Council. which elected him a dele- 
gate to the International Council in Edin- 
burgh. He has seen wide and important 
service in the missionary boards of the 
church. A tall, large man of splendid 
presence and a preacher of real power, 
he will delight and inspire the people of 
this city. Central Union Church renders 
Honolulu a large service by bringing men 
of Dr. Goodspeed’s caliber hither for the 
summer campaign. 


at 
Economy of Organization. 


The example of our city churches in 
getting together has proved too inspiring 
to pass without wide influence. The va- 
rious organizations with civic aims have 
felt the impetus and are conscious that 
their multiplicity works for inefficiency. 
This sentiment smoldered until, on May 
20, Mr. J. P. Cooke called some fifty 
representative citizens to dine together 
at the University Club and discuss the 
feasibility of one comprehensive organ- 


‘ization to serve both as a People’s Forum 


and Community Power House in bring- 
ing about a Greater and Better Honolulu. 
The meeting developed deep enthusiasm. 
The discussion brought out conservative 
as well as liberal views. Its most sur- 
prising feature was the clear demonstra- 
tion that those who desired the most de- 
liberate advance were as eager for the 


-movement and as convinced of its neces- 


sity and timeliness as the most progress- 
ive. Opposition was sought, but was not 
found. A large and able committee wis 
appointed to canvass the commercial and 
civic organizations on behalf of a merger 
of all into one strong body representing 
all classes, races, conditions and occupa- 
tions. The notable achievements of simi- 
lar associations in Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco and elsewhere were cited. No one 
conversant with this city can doubt that 
it is rapidly coming to self-consciousness 
as a municipality. The growth of this 
spirit of civic personality is very impress- 
ive. It argues the brightest possible fu- 
ture. Honolulu knows that its form of 
government is woefully behind the age, 
that its possibilities of civic loveliness are 
unparalleled, that its attractiveness for 
residence cannot be matched, that its 
practice of interracial brotherhood is 
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duplicated nowhere else on earth—in a 
word, that its physical and human assets 
are unique. It also knows that it is but 
a child in civic development, and it is 
being fired with the determination to 
grow into adult municipal life with a 
character worthy of its possibilities and 
its strategic location. It can do this only 
through the enthusiastic, unselfish and 
high-spirited co-operation of all its peo- 
ple. How shall this be secured? If we had 
a town meeting, a tried and efficient in- 
strumentality would be at hand. But 
this is not to be had. Hence we must 
resort to a representative association of 
all public-spirited citizens, where great 
undertakings can be debated and inaugn- 
rated with the backing of a united, intel- 
ligent public opinion. The opening of 
the Panama Canal is upon us. The Far 
East is entering on a new era of devel- 
opment. We are to be the center of the 
most marvelous changes this world has 
ever witnessed. Honolulu is convinced 
that no wisdom save the united sagacity 
of all its people of every race will suf- 
fice to enable it to meet the demands of 
its destiny. The meeting of May 20 
promises to be historic in this regard, 
for out of it should grow a movement 
that will weld all elements together in 
love and unselfish labor for our city and 
in furtherance of its influence through- 
out the Pacific world. —D. S. 


es 


Completing a tour of the world in the 
interests of the Carnegie Peace Fund, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus 
of Harvard, is due to arrive in Honolulu 
on the Shinyo Maru from Japan July 
16. Dr. Eliot left Cambridge, Mass., 
early last November, and expects to ar- 
rive home in August. He will remain a 
week in Honolulu, resuming his journey 
homeward by the Siberia, which leaves 
for the Coast July 23. 

During his trip his special purpose has 
been to study public opinion, particularly 
in the Orient, on peace between the na- 
tions, and of determining how the re- 
sources of the foundation can be most 
effectively used. 

The members of the Harvard Club will 
entertain the distinguished educator dur- 
ing his stay here. A large public meet- 
ing which he will address and a dinner 
at the University Club are among the en- 
tertainments already planned. 

Dr. Eliot is accompanied by Mrs. Eliot, 
his granddaughter, Miss Ruth Eliot, and 
his secrtary, Roger Pierce (Harvard ’04). 


Cooperation on Oahu. 


That Religion is a powerful welding 
force, that unity of Faith breaks down 
barriers of race and language, is having 
a fresh demonstration on Oahu. We are 
making history fast here, and two peo- 
ples as widely differing as the Hawaiians 
and the Japanese are progressing rapidly 
toward mutual understanding and trust. 

During the past few months three 
striking events have occurred which evi- 
dence the diversity, and yet the real 
unity, of our work. At the invitation 
of the Deacons of the Waianae Hawaiian 
Church, the Rev. Mr. Tsuji, pastor of 
the Waianae Japanese Mission, accept- 
ably conducted the morning service and 
preached in English to the Hawaiian con- 
gregation. This is the first instance in 
history of such a combination. 

A few weeks ago, because of the con- 
flict of duties, the Board’s Agent was un- 
able to be present to baptise two Japa- 
nese converts at Waialua, but the Rev. 
Mr. Kekuewa, the Hawaiian Minister at 
Waialua, attended the Japanese service 
and baptised the two Japanese in the Ha- 
walian language. Mr. Nagamori, the 
Japanese Evangelist, conducted the serv- 
ice and read the articles of faith in Japa- 
nese. This, also, is the first instance in 
history of such a combination. 

Last month the first fruits of the Japa- 
nese Mission at Waianae were gathered. 
Four young men and two children re- 
ceived baptism. The striking feature of 
the event is the fact that the Hawaiian 
Christians not only loaned their church 
building and their sacramental vessels 
for the Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
but attended the service in numbers. The 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered in Japanese by Rev. Mr. Tsuji 
and Rev. Mr. Erdman, and the elements 
were distributed to the new Japanese 
Christians and to the Hawaiian Chris- 
tians by Deacon Mapu of the Hawaiian 
Church. 

T’was truly a love feast! This, also, 
is the first time in history that there has 
been such a service. 

We are rapidly demonstrating here the 
truth of Paul’s words to the Ephesian 
Church: “There is one body, and one 
Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is over 
all and through all and in all.” 
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Heat gold ever so often, it never 
ceases to give off the rays of its char- 
acteristic lustre; cut the sugar-cane into 
ever sO many pieces, it never ceases to 
be sweet; rub the sandal-wood as much 
as you please, it never loses its fragrance. 
The inborn nature of the noble suffers no 
change to life’s end—Hindu (Boeht- 
lingk). 
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SUN YAT SEN’S BIRTHPLACE . 


Like Homer, Dr. Sun, China’s first President, has provoked many places to claim the honor of being his earliest home. 
Hawaii had it all her own way at the outset, tho here also there were variant voices, one declaring that he was born on 
the slopes of Haleakala, in Kula, on Maui Island, while another had it that he first saw the light on the farther side of 
the Pali from Honolulu. Then came denials from England and Eastern United States, in Contemporary Review, Outlook, 
Congregationalist and Missionary Herald. These set aside Hawaii’s claims entirely. One averred that Dr. Sun’s birthplace 
was at Fat-Shan, near Canton, he being the son of a native evangelist. So the Herald. The Outlook asserts that a vil- 
lage named Heung-Shan is the favored spot, and that he entered life there in 1865. Still further, it states that Dr. Sun 
found that it “was necessary for him to acquire British citizenship.” If this be true, then this Chinese patriot, with his 
three allegiances, is the antithesis of Dr. Hale’s “man without a country.” 

Fortunately Hawaii possesses documentary evidence, depending upon the oaths of Dr. Sun himself and of two Hawaii- 
ans, one of whom, Mr. Starr Kapu, now deceased, I knew well and believe was incapable of perjury. The official docu- 
ments read as follows: 


— 


DEPOSITION OF HAWAIIAN BIRTH OF SUN YAT SEN. 
Adult No. 25. 


Territory of Hawaii, ) 
ss: 
Island of Oahu. ) 


I, SUN YAT SEN, being first duly sworn, depose and say that to the best of my knowledge and 
belief I was born at Waimano, Ewa, Oahu, on the 24th day of November, A. D. 1870; that I am a 
physician, practicing at present at Kula, Island of Maui; that I make my home at said Kula; that my 
(Photograph.) father, Sun Tet Sung, went to China about 1874 and died there about eight years later; that this. affi- 
davit is made for the purpose of identifying myself and as a further proof of Hawaiian birth; that the 
photograph attached is a good likeness of me at this time. 
(Signed) SUN YAT SEN 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ninth day of 
March, A. D. 1904. 
(Signed)« UKATE IKOBLERN, 
(Seal.) Notary Public First Judicial Circuit. 


This is to certify that I have made a thorough examination of the statements made here and am satisfied as to their 
accuracy; that the photograph attached is a good likeness and that the signature was made by the applicant. 
(Signed) A. L: Ge ABKINSONG 
Secretary of Hawaii. 


— 


In the matter of the Hawaiian birth of SUN YAT SEN. f 


Territory of Hawaii, ) 
) ss. 
Island of Oahu. ) 

I, B. Starr-Kapu, being first duly sworn, depose and say that I am full Hawaiian; that I am a citizen of the United 
States of America; that I was born at Ewa, Island of Oahu, and have lived there all my life (when I am in Honolulu I 
make my home with Mrs. Lizzie Kaio on the Asylum Road); that I used to be a farmer, but have retired now; that I 
knew SUN TET SUNG and his wife at Ewa a good many years ago, before their son, SUN YAT SEN, was born; I 
know that the said SUN YAT SEN was born at Waimano, Ewa, Oahu; I saw him just after he was born and right 
along up till he was three or four years of age, when he was taken to China with his parents; he, the said SUN YAT 
SEN, returned to the Islands when he was about ten or twelve years of age and came down to Ewa to live; I recognized 
the boy and asked his brother if this was not the same child that was born there at Waimanu, to which he replied that 
it was; he, the said SUN YAT SEN lived with us until he came to town to attend school; I have seen him right along 
from time to time up to the present time and am sure this is the same person that was born at Waimano as aforesaid. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this ninth day of (Signed) Be S) (KARE 


March, A. D. 1904. 
(Signed) KATE KELLEY, 


( Seal.) Notary Public First Judicial Circuit. 
Territory of Hawaii,  ) 
NSS: 
Island of Oahu. ) 


I, A. Kauhi, being first duly sworn, depose and say that I was born on the Island of Molokai; that I have resided — 
at Ewa, Oahu, for almost forty-four years; that I am a farmer; that I knew SUN TET SUNG, known to the Hawaiians 
as Ai, and his wife at Ewa from 1868 to 1874; I know that their son, SUN YAT SEN, was born at Ewa; I saw him 
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first when he was a very small baby and right along till he was about four years of age, when his father and mother 
took him to China; then I did not see him again till the other day, when he came out and asked me to be a witness to his 
Hawaiian birth; I recognized him as being the son of Ai from his resemblance to his father; the photograph attached to the 
deposition of SUN YAT SEN is a good likeness of him at this time. 


. | (Signed) Re AU EL: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this twelfth day of 
March, A. D. 1904. 
(Signed) jKATE KELLEY, 
(Seal, ) Notary Public First Judicial Circuit. 
Territory of Hawaii. Adult 25. 


(Seal. ) 
« Office of the Secretary. 


CERTIFICATE. OF HAWAIIAN . BIRTH. 
To all whom these presents shall come — Greeting: 


This is to certify that SUN YAT SEN, now residing at Kula, Maui, T. H., whose signature is attached, has made 
application No. 25 for a Certificate of Birth. a 
And that it appears from his affidavit and the evidence submitted by witnesses that he was born 
in the Hawaiian Islands on the 24th day of November, A. D. 1870, and that the photograph attached 
is a good likeness of him at this time. 
In testimony whereof the Secretary of the Territory has hereunto subscribed his name and caused 
the Seal of the Territory of Hawaii to be affixed. 


(Photograph. ) 
(Signed) Ween Cua KINSON, 
Done in Honolulu this 14th day of March, A. D. 1904. 


Signature SUN YAT-SEN. (Signed.) 


In addition to these evidences, the local Immigration Office of the United States has on file documentary evidence show- 
ing that on more than one occasion Dr. Sun, entering this port, was admitted upon proof of his being an American citizen 
because of birth in Hawaii. Unfortunately these documents cannot be shown except through’ permission obtained from 
Washington. 

There can be no doubt that the first President of the Chinese Republic was the gift to the oldest and largest of earth’s 
nations from one of the tiniest principalities, the Kingdom of Hawaii, and that an American citizen was the man selected 
for this high honor, though of course when Dr. Sun, as President, took the oath of allegiance his citizenship in the United 
States lapsed. His oath makes him five years younger than the author of his brief biography in the Outlook. Whatever 
may have been true of him in after years, Dr. Sun’s father was certainly neither evangelist nor Christian believer when. 


the son was born. Years later the Doctor’s elder brother bitterly opposed the young man’s becoming a Christian. —D. S. 
DEVELOPMENT OF WORK AT HONOMU 
By O, H. GULLICK 
eee tee AL ESE AY) (205) (1 082, perhaps be found one or two dozen na- number, up to forty scholars. The Ha- 


HERE and what is Honomu? 

The name, like the most of the 

names: of localities, of mountains, and of 
streams in Hawaii, has been handed 
down from the aboriginal Hawaiians, 
and is applied to a strip of land twelve 
miles north of the city of Hilo, say one 
or one and a half miles wide at the 
shore and running inland, westward, up 
the slope of Mauna Kea, for perhaps ten 
miles. From the shore the foot of the 
mighty Mauna Kea, where the Pacific’s 
restless waves have been beating for ten 
thousand years, and inland for say three 
miles, the rolling hills and gulches are 
clad with green cane fields. So in our 
day Honomu is one of the fifty-three 
Hawaiian sugar plantations. Though 
one of the smallest, it is one that for 
years has been profitable to its owners. 
Among the residents at Honomu may 


tive Hawaiians, representatives of the 
race that once filled these Islands; and 
perhaps twice as many white people, 
Scotchmen and Portuguese. But of the 
Japanese, who constitute the principal 
laborers upon the plantation and in the 
sugar boiling house, there are several 
hundred. 


- For the enlightenment and Christian- 
ization of these sons and daughters of 
the Land of the Rising Sun, the Hawa- 
iian Board has maintained for nearly 
twenty years an evangelist at Honomu. 
For years Mr. S. Sokabe and wife, with 
one helper or two, have, under the au- 
spices of the Hawaiian Board, and with 
but little help beyond their small personal 
salaries and the use of the school build- 
ing, maintained a boarding school for 
Japanese boys and girls. This school 
has ranged from thirty-two, the present 


waiian Board has at no time authorized 
the incurring of any debt. But what 
could be done with children whose par- 
ents had died or had disappeared in the 
woods and clouds that girdle our mount- 
ains, or with children whose parents 
were able to pay but a part of the cost 
of board? Children must be fed and 
must be clad. Hence from year to year 
a debt grew and increased. 

The Christian Japanese of Honomu 
have within the past five months aroused 
themselves to support Mr. Sokabe as 
their pastor. In addition to this they 
have awakened to see the load of debt 
that their pastor was carrying. 

The writer, by invitation, spent Sun- 
day, May 19th, at the school and wit- 
nessed the paying off of the debt. Dur- 
ing the early hours of the day various 
sums were brought in by young men, 
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members of the Church, and placed in a 
pasteboard box. At 1 p. m. was held 
the larger congregation, attended by 
fifty young men, twenty women and 
thirty children—in all an audience of one 
hundred persons. After the reading of 
Scripture there was prayer and singing, 
and an address in which the pastor 
likened his position of debt to that of 
the children of Israel, hemmed in be- 
tween Pharaoh’s army and the Red sea. 
The visitor was then asked to open the 
money box and hand out the money to 
the several young men, who would give 
receipts and deliver the several amounts 
to the various creditors. 


The box was found to con- 
tain, mostly in gold ...... $1,243 
In addition there had previ- 
ously been paid in and placed 
in & Ehifo-banks..3 02 258. 
And a further sum of 


Making a total to this day of. .$1,558 


Thus was paid off every debt of the 
past years. Mr. Sokabe said this was 
the happiest day of his life, and the 
audience of one hundred people were 
aglow, radiant with happiness. 


tt 
WAINIHA TO WAIMEA. 


(This very mteresting account was 
written in the eighties by Mr. Stolz, 
whom many kamaainas remember so 
kindly. It was sent to THE FRIEND by 
Dr. Mary A. Stolz, his widow, now of 
Redlands, California. THE FRIEND of 
September, 1911, contained the story of 
the same climb as made last summer.) 


E could not get the guides we 

wanted. Lahaina took me to 
Kanohi’s house. Kanohi was out of the 
question, he being too old and feeble. I 
then tried to get Auhea, but he would not 
go. The natives said he would want to 
eat twelve times a day and sleep between 
meals. 

Then I tried to get the only one left 
in Wainiha who had been over, Kikiko. 
He, however, had a lame leg and a sick 
child and respectfully declined. Kikiko 
was the guide when S. T. Alexander, G. 
N. Wilcox,. Chas. Wilcox and David 
Lyman went over. He was by far the 
youngest of the three men who knew the 
way. I tried hard to get him to go, but 
he would not budge. 


Finally Kealaula, Kanohi’s son, said 
he would go with me if he could find a 
mate. Kame’o, his brother-in-law, said 
he would go. Kealaula seemed to be a 
nice kind of a chap, quiet, but active. He 
had been half way up the ridge once 
with his father, but had never been on 
top. Kame’o, a powerfully built chap 
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was more talkative. He had only been a 
little ways up the valley. We spent the 
evening receiving instructions from Ka- 
nohi (who, by the way, had im his young 
days, when the road was clear, gone 
from Wainiha to Waimea and back to 
Hanalei in one day.) He had the name 
of every square rod of ground the whcle 
way over. The instructions did not help 
us much, as the sign-boards seemed to 
be as lost as we were. 

We had an early breakfast of poi and 
fish, and about six o'clock we _ started. 
We took with us a rather small Hingham 
bucket of hard poi and three small akuli ; 
a hatchet, and the men each took an ex- 
tra shirt, anda demijohn. The shirts, my 
coat and the fish we put in a bag and 
Kame’o slung it like a knapsack on his 
back. I had the axe and the demijohn, 
and Kealaula, who led the way, carried 
the poi. Kame’o had a dog that wanted 
to go too, but his wife thought the dog 
would not be able to get up some of the 
bad places, so it was tied up. It gnawed 
the rope through and caught up with us 
in about fifteen minutes. 

For about half a mile the path was 
plain, after that it was so overgrown 
and obstructed with guava bushes and 
“awapuki,’ (a kind of ginger) that the 
axe had to be used constantly to open a 
passage. We crossed the river six times 
where we had to wade, the water in some 
places being waist deep, The natives 
got along nicely, but the rocks hurt my 
feet so I could not go fast. The stones 
were covered with limu (a kind of moss) 
which made them very slippery, so we 
were all of us pretty wet when we got 
over the sixth ford. Here we found some 
wild pineapples which were most de- 
licious. Here also the “uluhi” (a kind 
of fern) commenced. Forcing a road 
through this is very tiresome for the one 
going ahead, so Kealaula and I frequently 
changed places. This “uluhi’”’ was higher 
than our heads and of as dense a growth 
as can well be imagined. The only way 
of getting along was for the one in front 
to throw himself at full length on them, 
then rise and repeat the process. We 
had about half a mile of this when we 
came again to the river where it divided. 
Going up the right branch a little way 
we crossed the stream by jumping from 
boulder to boulder and found ourselves 
on one of the ridges between the two 
streams. 

Up to here we had had no climbing to 
do except up and down the banks. 

The incline now became steeper and 
our way led through a “kukui” grove. It 
was then about ten o’clock and we stop- 
ped about ten minutes for a rest. This 
place in olden times was thickly peopled. 
The name of it and for quite a little way 
up the ridge is ‘““Mauna-hina.” 
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After going through the “kukui” trees 
we came to a banana jungle. The trees 
were so close together that we had to 
cut our way every step we took. We got 
out of it finally and came once more to 
the ferns. Here, according to directions, 
we descended to the stream. We had to 
help each other a good deal, the boulders 
were so large. The dog generally found 
a way around. After a while we came 
to a place where the water flows in a 
thin sheet over a flat rock twenty or more 
feet across, “Kawaipapa” is the name. 
Going on we came to a small cascade at 
the foot of which there was a pool of 
the clearest water imaginable. The pool 
was not more than six feet in diameter, 
but was more than seven feet deep. We 
had a bath and ate our lunch of poi and 
one “akult.””’ Time, 11:15 alm 

At 11:30 a. m. we started again and 
after a little more jumping over the 
rocks we left the river for good and took 
to the ridge. We filled our demijohn 
here with water to carry along. It held 
two quarts. 

The ascent now began in good earnest 
at about an ange of 60 degrees. Every 
step had to be forced tnrough the 
“uluhi,” “ainan,” “ieie,” and other vines, 
giants, etc., etc. The “aman” was rather 
of a help as we used it to pull ourselves 
up by. There were some trees, small 
lehuas, etc., but not a great many as the 
ridge was only a foot wide in some places 
and in many places not more than two 
feet wide. On both sides were almost 
perpendicular precipices. At one o’clock 
we came to a huge rock, called “Hoohila,” 
which barred our way. It occupied more 
than the whole width of the ridge, which 
was here about twelve feet wide, was 
perfectly perpendicular on the front and 
two sides, and was about twenty feet 
high. I did not see how we could pos- 
sibly get over it, but Kealaula had been 
up as high as this before, so he quickly 
dug out the moss and dirt from the steps, 
cut in the rock by the old natives, and 
over we went. The dog howled like a 
good one as we left him, and told him 
to go home, but greatly to our surprise 
he overtook us again in about twenty 


minutes. How he got around that rock 
is a mystery. He did not come over it 
I know. We then and there resolved to 


help him over the rest of the bad places. 
We went on our upward course, stopping 
once in a while to regain our breath. 
The one who went ahead was here re- 
lieved from carrying anything but the 
axe, as the work of breaking out the 
path was more than enough for him. 
We traveled on in this way until two 
o’clock, when we came to another over- 
hanging rock. Kealaula had been up as 
far as this before, but no further. Get- 
ting around and over this rock was most 
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dangerous and difficult. The path origin- 
ally went on the left side of the rock, 
but it had all been washed away. We 
climbed along the side of this rock, hold- 
ing on by ferns, vines, etc.; the luggage 
and dog had to be handed along from 
one to another. We soon came to a cleft 
in the rock which afforded us facilities to 
again get on top of the ridge. I began 
to feel played out but managed to keep 
up till four o’clock when we reached the 
third and last rock. It formed a kind of 
a cave and is called ‘“Ke-ana-wi.” I 
could hardly stand I was so weak. I 
here asked to carry the poi bucket, and 
while the rest went on ahead I treated 
myself to some poi, after which I felt 
all right. 

The ascent now became steeper than 
ever, in fact I believe it was at an angle 
of 75 degrees. There were a good many 
trees here all covered with moss. We 
could see top though when we looked 
straight up into the air. About five 
o'clock the clouds came in from the sea. 
We felt thirsty and looked around for 
some water, but could find none. We 
had been told by Kanohi that a little 
ways from the top, on the right hand 
side of the track, was a little hollow in 
which was a stream of water; said hol- 
low being filled with ‘‘a-pe-a-pe’’ and 
“o-lo-na.”” We saw some “a-pe-a-pe,” 
but found no water. We kept on till six 
o’clock when we came to the “a-pe-a-pe”’ 
plants and found water. 

We concluded to spend the night there, 
so we made a slight shelter out of “‘a-pe- 
a-pe” leaves and stalks. By cutting off 
some branches of trees and tieing them 


securely to keep them from rolling down. 


hill, and filling in between -with tree 
ferns, etc., we managed to make a level 
place large enough for us to lie down. 
We could not make a fire, and we had no 
blankets, so we did not pass a very com- 
fortable night. Towards morning it 
rained a little, but not enough to wet us 
through. We were rather cold and stiff 
and laughed some at each others at~- 
tempts to stand up when morning came. 
This place is called “Kahakauakoko.” 

We started again at six o’clock. After 
_ getting on to the ridge we did not once 
walk on the ground. In some places it 
was perfectly perpendicular. We pulled 
ourselves up by roots and whatever we 
could get hold of. 

A little before seven we reached the 
top. What a view was spread before 
us!!! It was the finest I have ever seen! 
The natives were lavish in their expres- 
sions of delight. The valley of, “Hana- 
lei” lay spread out before us like a map. 
Away off to the right we could see the 
mill of “Kilauea” and beyond that “Ana- 
hola” point. To the left we could not 
see much except the sea. While we were 


standing there the clouds came in and we 
turned our faces to the south-west and 
entered the forest. 

We followed a faint trail for a ways, 
but lost it at the first gulch. From this 
place on we went by compass. Walking 
was difficult, crawling under and climb- 
ing over trees; breaking a path through 
the “ieie” and “uluhi” and _ extricating 
ourselves from a tangled mass of vines 
were some of the obstacles to our pro- 
gress. 

After coming to a gulch in which 
there was water in pools, we had our 
breakfast, consisting of about a teacup 
full of poi and one akuli. Rather a slim 
meal, but we expected to reach Waimea 
that evening, so did not worry. We 
tramped in a bee line up and down, see- 
ing a good many new trees, mosses, ferns, 
etc. We saw a pig, but it was “too thin” 
and we did not molest it. We saw a 
good many birds of different kinds. 

We kept steadily on, Kealaula and | 
changing places frequently. Kame’o ap- 
pointed himself rear-guard and did not go 
ahead at all. It was one ridge after an- 
other with valleys between which some- 
times had water in them and sometimes 
none. 

It was a good deal further than we 
expected. About two o’clock we came 
to a large stream flowing smoothly along. 
As it flowed in the direction we were 
going, we followed along its banks quite 
a ways. We left it, and after going a 
mile or so we came to a precipice which 
effectually barred our way. We turned 
to our left which, as we afterward learn- 
ed, was wrong. We descended to the 
valley, which was here very deep with 
cliffs on both sides, and found a large 
stream whose course at this point was 
broken by a fall which was well worth 
seeing. 

Getting up the other side was a 
different matter. The dog was here 
hoisted up with a rope. We began to 
feel used up and the men talked of stop- 
ping for the night, but we pushed on. 
We had now come to the woods in which 
the wild cattle had cleared out all the 
underbrush, so we got along faster. We 
walked and rested until almost dark 
without coming out to a familiar spot. 
The men finally refused to go further, 
although I was certain we were almost 
out to “Waineki.” They lay down in 
the dirt without even gathering ferns to 
lie on. I went some ways ahead and 
climbed a tree, but it was so dark I could 
not make out anything. We had to call 
to each other to enable me to find my 
way back. The men had started a fire. 
I gathered some more wood and hunted 
up enough ferns to keep me off the 
ground and tried to go to sleep, but it 
was cold in spite of the fire, the dog 


had bad dreams, and the cattle kept up 
a fearful row, so we did not get much 
sleep. We all agreed, however, that if 
awe only had something to eat we would 
be quite contented. 

We were a little foot-sore the next 
morning, but started at daylight and at 
seven o'clock reached ‘Ka-ma-lo-o-hu- 
lu-hu-lu.” It was now plain sailing. 
We went across to ‘“Ha-le-ma-nu” ridge 
and followed along the road. Whenever 
we saw a “poha” bush we would all make 
a rush for it. We generally found one 
or two, bad ones!! Kame’o showed 
strong signs of giving out and I took 
his bundle, which gave me all the lug- 
gage. Kealaula kept up first rate, but 
we had to wait a good deal for Kame’o. 
The road was hard and the sun was hot, 
and our feet became very sore, but we 
hobbled along and reached home at one 
o’clock P. M. Kame’o became totally 
deaf on the way down, so he could not 
hear a word. I could not speak above 
a whisper. Poi stuck in our throats, but 
I would recommend bananas and milk as 
a good diet; easily swallowed. Kame’o 
regained his hearing toward night. He 
was rather frightened when his deafness 
came on. He said he thought it was 
the “beginning of the end.” 

The men rested that afternoon and 
the next day and then went home by the 
government road. They were cordially 
welcomed by their families who had be- 
come very anxious about them, as a 
storm set in at their place the day after 
we left. 

We had a good time in spite of our 
hardships, the effects of which were all 
over in three days, leaving only the re- 
membrance of a good time, and the ac- 
complishment of a hard and_ difficult 
journey, by folks who were strangers to 
the region traversed. 

It was a week though before we got 
over feeling hungry. 


LOUIS H. STOLZ. 


| WJ BOOK REVIEWS 


Jack London, who bobs _ rubber-ball 
like to the surface after the storms oc- 
casioned by each accusation of plagiarism 
and misrepresentation, has once more 
taken his pen in hand, and, with the as- 
sistance of his publishers,—the Mac Mil- 
lan Company,—has inflicted upon the 
reading public a series of Hawaiian sto- 
ries so crude and so manifestly untrue 
that even the most imaginative reader, 
be he familiar with the phases of life 
which the author would depict, is first 
of all flabbergasted, and then, his sense 
of humor coming to the rescue, distinct- 
ly amused. 


“The House of Pride’ is too mediocre 
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a thing to be considered seriously. It 
doesn’t pay to get worked up about it, 
particularly when the warm weather is 
beginning, but it is really too bad to bé 
passed over in charitable silence. It is 
a book that will be talked about, espe- 
cially here in the islands, but as criticism 
must necessarily be adverse, no one is 
going to swamp the mails with orders 
for copies. Possessing none of the ear- 
marks of a “best seller,” it is doubtful 
if it will create any semblance to a 
literary furore elsewhere. 


On the surface, London is. familiar 
enough with Hawaiian life. He talks 
glibly about subjects with which we are 
all familiar. He really knows a great 
deal about Seaside dances, flower-be- 
decked Hawaiians, Southern crosses 
and billowy surf, but the vital and se- 
rious truths, about which he purports to 
weave the threads of his tale, he utterly 
fails to reach. The chapters devoted to 
the life of the lepers on Molokai are as 
brutish as one might expect from the 
author of), [ines Sea, ;Wolt. ip baisande 
scription of the woman who wept “scald- 
ing tears from twin pits of horror, where 
her eyes once had been,” is maudlin. 
Attempting to play upon the emotions 
of his reader, London becomes melo- 
dramatic—not altogether a new role, to 
be sure, but a trifle wearing to finer 
sensibilities, and distinctly a bore. 

—E. V. W. 
et 


The “Glorious Fourth” is fast ap- 
proaching, and if we want to make it 
“safe and sane” this year it is none too 
early to begin. This cannot be done and 
ought not to be done merely by prohibit- 
ing big fire-crackers, toy pistols, and the 
like. It’s like telling Johnny to sit still. 
It will make him unhappy, but it won't 
make him sit’ still—he can’t. The way 
to make Johnny and the rest give up the 
deadly toy pistol and the like is to give 
him something better to do, something 
also that he will like better. Make the 
Fourth really glorious. Every city and 
town in this country has something to be 
proud of, if not in its past history, thea 
in its future possibilities. Help to make 
those possibilities into realities by mak- 
ing the Fourth a great civic festival, and 
let all parts of the community have a 
hand in it. Foreigners have old-world 
memories that it will do them good to 
recall and us to learn of. “There has 
never been a great nation,” says George 
Eliot, “without processions.” Lets have 
a celebration in our community which 
shall help make all members of it more 
truly American in the best sense. Per- 
haps Lawrence, Mass., might have had a 
different experience last winter if there 
had been such a celebration. 


w « The Inter-Church Federation # & 


HE dream and hope of the years is at last being realized in Honolulu. The 
Inter-Church Federation is now a reality, the five English-speaking Prot- 
estant Churches of the city having all ratified the Articles of Federation. 

The objects of the union, according to the Constitution, will be “to promote 
the spirit of comity and co-operation among all the churches, to conduct evan- 
gelistic movements, to advance the charities of the community, to safeguard the 
welfare of children, to encourage the feeling of mutual helpfulness among all 
parts of society, especially between employer and employee, to foster the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day and the interests of temperance, good citizenship, social 
purity, law and order and other objects pertaining to local betterment.” 

For the purpose of representing the churches and carrying on the work of 
of the Federation, a Council has been organized, consisting of the ministers and 
one lay delegate from each of the congregations represented in the Federation, 
and such other persons as shall be elected by a two-thirds vote at any meeting 
of the Council. 

The Churches participating in the Federation and their present representatives 
are as follows: 

St. ANpREw’s EpiscopAL CHurcH — Bishop Restarick, Canon Ault, Mr. L. 
Tenney Peck. 

CENTRAL Union CuurcH — Dr. Doremus Scudder, Rev. A. A. Ebersole, Mr. 
F. J. Lowrey. 

First Meruopist EpiscopaL CHurcH — Rev. R. E. Smith, Mr. R. H. Trent. 

CHRISTIAN CHurcH — Rev. D. C. Peters, Mr. W. G. Hall. 

St. CLEMENT’s EpiscopaL CHurcH — Rev. F. G. Williams, Mr. W. B. Colley. 


At the first meeting of the Council, held May 10, 1912, the following officers 
were elected to serve for the first year: 


President? os. Maan Tae Na coum Bishop Henry B. Restarick 
Vice-President iat carte. aa eae oo ete: Mr. F. J. Lowrey 
SECELaRY “seer tagh sees ahah a ee er Mr. W. G. Hall 

WD Reasuren es Wt oye eke eee ee gee cae ah Mr. R. H. Trent 


The Council then proceeded to elect to its membership the following as rep- 
resentative workers in the various prominent religious and social organizations in 
the city: 

Mr. Paul Super, General Secretary Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. James A. Rath, Head Worker Palama Settlement. 

Mr. W. B. Oleson, Superintendent Hawaiian Board’ Missions. 

Dr. John Wadman, Superintendent Methodist Missions. ~*~ 

Hon. W. L. Whitney, Judge Juvenile Court. 

Rev. William E. Potwine, Superintendent St. Elizabeth’s House. 

Major Willis, Officer in Charge of Salvation Army. 

To carry out the purposes of the Federation, the following named committees 
are to be appointed: 

1. A Christian Extension Committee, 

whose duty it shall be to plan for and have charge of all union re- 
ligious meetings and all Christian extension work undertaken by 
the Federation. 

2. A Social Service Committee, 

to make investigations of any unhealthy moral, social, or industrial 
condition which may be found to exist in the city and to report there- 
upon to the Council. 

3. A Charities Committee, 

to investigate all public charities, to report to the Council upon their 
merits, and to suggest any needed charity not now provided for. 

4. A Finance Committee, 

to raise any funds which may be necessary to carry on the work of 
the Federation. The Treasurer of the Council shall be Chairman of 
this committee. 

Perhaps the most important provision in the By-Laws as adopted by the Coun- 
cil is that which calls for the election of an Executive Secretary, who is to have 
general supervision of the work of the Federation in closest co-operation with the 
various committees. By common consent and with a unanimous vote, Mr. Paul 
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Super, the General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., was chosen to this position. 
Mr. Super, who is now in the States, will make every effort to inform himself 
along the lines of similar church federations in the States, and upon his return 
will be prepared to lead the churches in an aggressive work. 


It is needless to predict the results of such federated work as the churches 


will now probably do. 


It is a long step forward to have accomplished the or- 


ganization and to have realized such a genuine spirit of co-operation and good 


will as that which now prevails. 


It surely will be an untold advantage here- 


after to have the Christian forces of the city united wlien any effort for Chris- 


tian Extension or social reform is undertaken. 


Ay And. 


The MacWatters Quartette. 


J. Adam Oakes, First Tenor. 
_ Frank E. Evans, Second Tenor. 
Wm. E. Thomas, First Bass. 
Arthur E. Schultz, Second Bass. 


Tisdoubtiul 
whether ever 
before any group 
of visitors in the 
same length of 
time touched Ho- 
nolulu life at so 
many points, reach- 
ing so many differ- 
ent classes, and 
making uniformly 
so favorable an im- 
pression as did the 
MacWatters Quar- 
tette, during the 
sixteen days which 
they spent here in 
the Islands on their 
“Round-the-W orld 


Tour.” They most 
surely sang them- 
selves into the 


hearts of the Honolulu people. 
Although only five different appoint- 


ments had been planned for them prior 


’ was most commendable. 


- Vale, 


to their arrival, when they left they had 
sung at twenty different occasions, in 
Honolulu alone, besides making the trip 
to the Volcano and giving an evening 
concert at Hilo and an afternoon mati- 
nee at Wailuku, Maui. 


The cheerfulness with which they re- 
sponded to all invitations to sing, whether 
there was to be any remuneration or not, 
They sang, not 
only at the different churches, at the 
two special Union Services held in the 
Bijou Theatre on the two Sunday even- 
ings that they were here, and at the Y. 
M. C. A., where they were engaged for 
two Sunday afternoon concerts, but also 
at the various schools, the McKinley 
High School, Oahu College, and Kame- 
-hameha Schools, at Palama Settlement, 
and twice at the Oahu Prison. 

- Their engagements included two popu- 
lar concerts, one at the Y. M. C. A, Audi-, 
torium and one at the Empire Theatre; 
a private concert before Queen Liliuo- 


kalani, and a college glee before the Uni- 
versity Club. 

But these young men will, we are sure, 
be longest remembered by their sacred 
songs, for it was in these that they did 
their most effective singing. They ren- 
dered the old familiar gospel songs with 
fine feeling and in perfect unity and har- 
mony. They sang as though they meant 
it, and their songs carried conviction to 
the hearts of all who heard them. 

Three of the members of the quartette 
are ordained ministers, having finished 
their theological courses in the same class 
at Boston University in June, 1911, and 
proved that they can preach as accept- 
ably as they can sing. Mr. Thomas 
preached at the Union Service held under 
the auspices of the Inter-Church Federa- 
tion in the Bijou Theatre on Sunday 
evening, May 5th; Mr. Oakes at a simi- 
Jar meeting Sunday evening, May 12th: 
and Mr. Schultz at the Union Farewell 
Service of the five co-operating churches 
at Central Union Church, Wednesday 
evening, May 15. 

The quartette, with Mrs. Oakes, Mrs. 
Thomas and Mrs. Schultz, who are ac- 
companying their husbands on this World 
Evangelistic Singing Tour, sailed away 
on the S.S. Korea for Japan, Thursday, 
May 16th, lei-laden and carrying with 
them the heartiest “alohas” of their many 
newly made friends, who had gathered 
at the dock to bid them farewell. 

—A. A. E. 
a 
REMINISCENCES OF EARLY MIS- 
SIONARY DAYS. 


(Continued from the April number. 
Owing to the fact that the May Friend 
was devoted to the Cousins, it was neces- 
sary to hold over the remainder of these 
interesting letters compiled by Mrs. +. 
F, Cooke.) 


Restoration Feast. 


July 31st, 1844. This is the 3lst—Restora- 
tion Day—and we are to have great do- 
ings. His Majesty, the Queen and Premier, 
Governors, High Chiefs, etc., arrived yester- 
day, and today a great dinner is to be given 
by the King at a house called Beretania. I 
should like to have you see the young 
Princess Victoria’s dress. It is white satin, 
most superbly wrought in silver, and was 
a present to Liholiho’s Queen, who died in 
England. 


a 


Later.—We went to the feast and there 
were 300 present. This feast was continued 
four days. Friday evening, as we were 
about to retire, his Majesty and suite called 
on us, accompanied by martial music. The 
parlor and court were filled with people. 
They said their object was to hear the 
piano, so the children played and sang 
“Sparkling and Bright” and several other 
tunes. We passed cake, pie, figs, grapes, 
etc., such as we happened to have on hand, 
and no one would have supposed they had 
just come from a feast. The Queen is very 
pleasant, and were it not that she is about 
as large as a barrel, she would be quite 
pretty. The children (pupils) said she com- 
pletely filled two chairs. 

Dec. 28, 1838. “Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick,’ and surely this was true 
with those who left all that they might 
bring the gospel to those sitting in dark- 
ness. 

Mrs. Cooke writes: ‘‘We have been 
stretching our longing eyes till they are 
blind and weary. It is now almost ten 
months since we heard from you, and it 
is so late in the season we shall not re- 
ceive any intelligence, probably, before the 
Spring. Opportunities are more frequent 
for sending from here than from America.” 

June 8th, 1839. You can form some idea 
of how welcome your letters were which 
we received on the fifth, when I tell you 
that 19 months had elapsed since the date 
of those we received by the last arrival. 
We have been expecting a vessel ever since 
last October, and have felt every day as 
though we could wait no longer, and yet 
dreaded almost to hear from home, lest 
some of you, so. near and dear, should have 
passed away. 

Jan. 7th, 1840. You can hardly imagine 
how our hearts beat today while opening 
a half-barrel of this and that from the 
good friends and relatives in Sunderland, 
and also an iron-bound barrel from Lenox, 
containing tokens of interest in our work 
and letters to the number of 14 sheets. I 
really wish you could have seen Mrs. Cooke 
devour their contents. Indeed, she could 
hardly tell whether she was in the body or 
not. We could tell, in some faint degree, 
at least, what good news is from a far 
country, that it truly resembles “‘cold water 
to a thirsty soul.” 


at 
Kinau’s Death. 
(Died April 4th, 1839.) 

Kinau, once one of the Queens of Kame- 
hameha the Conqueror, passed away soon 
after Mother Cooke’s arrival, and in a letter 
written June 8, 1839, she gives an interest- 
ing account of this event. “Kinau, the 
Governess of this Island (Oahu) and the 
associate with the King, is dead. This has 
been a dreadful shock to this nation and 
to us all, for she was a good friend to the 
Missionaries, and a prop, as it were, to these 
Islands. * * * Ags soon as it was known 
she was seriously ill, vessels were sent in 
all directions to bring the King and Chiefs, 
that they might see her before she died. 
The King arrived about an hour before her 
death, His appearance is said to have been 
very affecting—his whole frame seemed agi-- 
tated, his countenance pale and full of an- 
guish. He entered the room, cast a look at 
his sister, then turning, threw his arms 
around his mother, and they both wept till 
Dr. Judd was obliged to stop them for fear 
of injurious consequences to the King’s 
health. After her death they seemed a 
little calmer, and united with Mr. Bingham 
in a prayer and hymn. But a short interval 
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St. Paul and Nature 


By Francis H. Smith, Emeritus Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, University of 
Virginia. 


T. PAUL’S references to Nature are 
comparatively few. In this respect, he 
is in striking contrast with his Master. 
Christ loved the material world. He created 
it as we are told by Apostles Paul and John, 
and used it often in His discourses. He 
loved the sky, the sea and the mountains,— 
the flower and the fruit—the sunshine, the 
rain and the storm. Indeed, so constant 
and manifold is His use of Nature, that to 
the thoughtful His silences are as sug- 
gestive as His utterances. 

St. Paul, on the other hand, made little 
mention of the material world, either for 
argument or illustration. He could stand at 
the seaside and not use the sea; on 
Areopagus and not use the _ Aeropolis. 
His whole mental horizon seemed to be 
filled by the vision seen near Damascus. 
Christ and Him crucified, God’s last and 
greatest revelation, he knew, and nothing 
beside. Perhaps, too, the blinding light of 
that vision so dimmed his eyes, that Nature 
was thereafter largely invisible to him. 
Yet his references to her, though infrequent, 
are striking and full of growing meaning to 
us. Under the radiations of modern 
science, like jewels struck by X-rays, some 
of these references glow with a brilliancy 
unknown to our predecessors. They mean 
more to us than they did to those who 
heard them first, and they seem to be in- 
tended for all time. 


Nature and God’s Goodness. 


To the men of Lystra, Paul cites the 
material world as a witness for the good- 
ness of God. He mentions only the rain 
from heaven and the fruitful seasons filling 
their hearts with food and gladness. There 
were things like lightning and earthquakes, 
and pestilence, which the Lystrans doubt- 
less did not look upon with gladness. The 
Apostle is silent about these things. He 
evidently was willing to wait for God to 
suow how they, too, were consistent with 
His goodness. He needed no Ahriman to 
account for the assumed evils in the world. 
Modern science has justified a thousand 
fold Paul’s reticence. Lightning and tem- 
pest, earthquakes and volcanic outbursts, 
our teachers tell us, are Nature’s endeavors 
to restore a lost equilibrium, and make the 
air wholesome and the earth’s crust stable; 
thus securing the human race in _ their 
homes. Some die that millions may live. 
The suffering of one makes the salvation 
of all. So, too, pain and disease are signs 
that something is wrong and put us upon 
righting it. Pain is the symptom of de- 
rangement and the spur to its removal. 

Of all the things we call evils in the 
world, death is doubtless the most certain 
and universal. The great Apostle does not 
see in death any qualification of the good- 
ness of God. Elsewhere he couples it with 
life as a precedent and condition; a passing 
behind a veil out of one stage of existence 
into a new and higher one. In Paul’s view, 
death to mortals or birth to celestials; sun- 
set to one, sunrise to the other; darkness 
and sorrow under the cloud, brightness and 
joy above it, 

In this case, too, modern science has 
greatly widened and deepened our knowl- 
edge of the Apostle’s meaning. We are told 
that death, as a cessation of function and 
release of energy to a successor, is a con- 
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tinuous and universal fact in the realm of 


_ living things, and that it is true of a tissue 


or cell or even molecule, as well as of the 
complex we call an individual. Our teachers 
use learned phrase and talk of katabolism, 
anabolism as varieties of metabolism. In 
plain words living and dying are simul- 
taneous as well as successive throughout 
the whole substance of a growing plant or 
animal. Death becomes sacrifice, and 
sacrifice introduces to higher life. A living 
sacrifice is thus a universal phenomenon. 
Even the unliving world seems to copy this 
great necessity. Uranium dies that radium 
may live and radium perishes that helium 
may appear. St. Paul was right, and death 
does not impeach Nature as a witness of 
the goodness of God. 

The growth of knowledge has thus re- 
formed our catalogue of evils and blessings 
in the world. It may be that in the end 
we shall have no evil left but sin, and the 
ten commandments may exhaust the list. 
Yet some dark things are left, to try our 
faith in a God of love. As regards these, 
let us remember two things. First, the 
world is not our home, but a school meant 
to fit us for a home. The penalties of a 
school are a greater sign of the teacher’s 
love than its rewards. Secondly, we are yet 
in the kindergarten classes of this school, 
and may well count on greater light in the 
days to come. 

The goodness of God is seen in the won- 
derful adaptation of the earth to man’s 
needs—physical, mental and spiritual. As 
a place for training him in all his faculties, 
its appliances are astonishing. Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace has pointed out its fitness 
for his physical needs, and in surveying the 
heavens he discovers no planet or star 
where these needs are similarly met. Man 
is lord here of land and sea and sky. All 
things are put under his feet and he is but 
little lower than an angel. Lord Bacon 
called him the servant and interpreter of 
Nature—but he has since grown in many 
things to be her master. 

She is immeasurably more exalted as a 
school for man’s mind. The problems she 
sets him from childhood to old age are in- 
finite in grade from the simplest to the 
most intricate; all fascinating, and none 
hopelessly beyond his growing power. The 
solution of these questions has revealed the 
princes of our intellectual history in a bril- 
liant chain in which the brightest gems 
are Aristotle, Archimedes, Galileo, Newton, 
Herschel and Darwin. We may well thank 
God for goodness in Nature which has 
shown us of what the human mind is 
capable. 

But the school does not stop here. It 
takes account of our highest faculties— 
those by which we revere God and honor 
duty. The proper study of Nature fosters 
humility, love of truth, faith in the invisible, 
and these our Lord has made the signs of 
His own people. From bottom to top, Na- 
ture discloses the goodness of God. 


Nature, a Witness for the Unity and Power 
of God. 


In his letter to the Romans, St. Paul tells 
us that Nature makes the invisible things 
of God clearly seen, and then specifies two 
of His attributes, His éternal Power and 
Godhead—in other words, His unity and 
His might. Doubtless these words fell upon 
dull, though eager, ears. Modern science 
brings them into dazzling light. The God of 
Nature is one God and He is almighty. 

The unity of Nature in law and substance 
betokens the unity of her Maker, and the 
energy of Nature expresses His power. 


If the universe were a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms as atheists have said, 
knowledge of one part would scarcely help 
us in another. One star would differ from 
another so that if we were transferred from 
one to the other we would have to learn 
new things. An old knowledge would have 
no meaning or application there, but the 
world is not so made. The motion of planets 
and stars taught Newton and his successors 
that the same laws of motion that pre- 
vail here, operate taere. Stones fall, winds 
blow, waters flow in Mars as they do here. 
A school boy transferred to Mars would 
not have to learn new physics. Gravity is 
not only a terrestial force. It is as Laplace 
calls it, universal attraction, and makes 
one family of all worlds. Again, light is 
one and the same agent, whether it comes 
from star or comet or meteor or glow-worm, 
or candle or electric bulb—identical in its 
possible constituents and only differing in 
their proportions. The same spectroscope 
may be used to analyze a laboratory flame 
or a star. Thus geophysies and astrophy- 
sics are essentially the same and so are 
geochemics and astrochemics. 

Most amazing of all, in their march toward 
final unity, is that the new knowledge in 
electricity has lately led such men as Sir 
J. J. Thompson and Sir Oliver Lodge to re- 
vive and furnish cogent evidence for the 
speculation of Boscovich that all material 
bodies are in the last analysis made of one 
and the same primordial material. The final 
atoms, says Boscovich are homogeneous— 
just as a great city, with countless forms 
and sizes of houses, may be made of one 
kind of bricks; or a great library, with 
volumes made of words and words of let- 
ters and letters at last of ink-specks, may 
be only arrangements of the same black 
dots, so Lodge is inclined to believe, but 
cannot yet prove, the atoms of matter are 
all made of final corpuscles of electricity, 
and these corpuscles may be whirls of the 
universal ether, from which the universe 
came and from and into which its energy 
is constantly passing. Surely this unity of 
Nature with the infinite diversity growing 
out of it, is a grand and worthy witness to 
the Unity of her Author. 

But the Apostle says that the Universe of 
matter clearly reveals His power. The 
astounding magnitude of this universe, in 
its numbers, its distances and its masses 
are familiar knowledge to our schoolboys. 
In expressing these magnitudes, we are 
obliged, in order to avoid unmanageable 
numbers, to use as measuring units, instead 
of a pound weight, the mass of earth or 
sun; and instead of a mile the distance 
over which light, which could circuit this 
earth eight times in one second, would 
pass in one year. Some say that the dog- 
star, Sirius, is 8.6 light-years away, and it 
is one of our nearest neighbors. Indeed, 
while these huge facts are matters of 
science, they are not, except in their 
ratios, matters of comprehension. We ap- 
prehend much that we do not comprehend. 
Our sun, they tell us, is one of the lesser 
members of the stray host. If it were 
transferred to the average distance of the 
lucid stars it would be lost to sight, if only 
to their nearest frontiers, it would be in- 
conspicuous. 

Imagine a sphere, with the center here and 
a thousand light-years as a radius. Lord 
Kelvin estimates that the universe inside 
that sphere is equivalent to a thousand 

*million suns like ours. Yet the sphere is 
so big, that if this mighty mass were uni- 
formly distributed through it, the space 

(Continued on Page 150.) ‘ 
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6éPhis is a great Christian brotherhood 

Of believers. We are united for the 
Supreme work of life, to bring this world 
to Jesus Christ so far as God gives us 
Strength to do it. The message of these 
churches has been to preach the gospel of 
Christ that saves and to build up the life 
of the parish according to the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus. T know of no other mes- 
sage for aChristian pulpit, and no other 
great work for a Christian church. 


—Ozora S. Davis, D, D. 
& 


The Unchanged Bible. 


HE BIBLE itself is the same to- 
day that it has always been. Men 
have changed their theories concerning 
it, much as they have changed their theo- 
ries concerning light, and heat, and elec- 
tricity. The analogy goes farther; for 
just as men have changed their concep- 
tions concerning light, and heat, and elec- 
tricity, but have continued uninterrupted 
in their advantageous use of these great 
natural agencies, so the changes in men’s 
conceptions of the Bible have not less- 
ened, but rather increased, their intelli- 
gent and advantageous use of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Under the illuminating and constrain- 
ing guidance of the Divine Spirit, men 
have always recognized some things in 
their practical use of the Bible that they 
have made no allowance for in their 
theories. 

Thus, the Christian believer has in- 
stinctively recognized that there was a 
' Christian element in the Bible and a 
non-Christian element, and has readily 
assented to the authority of the Chris- 
tian element and as persistently denied 
and rejected the non-Christian element. 
Men have done this in violation of their 
‘theory of inspiration, which held that 
one part of the Bible was as authoritative 
as another. And in so doing they have 
had a sure guide in the instincts of a 
Christian heart, illuminated by Him 
whose work it is to guide men into the 
truth. 

The Bible has not changed. It never 
claimed for itself what men have claimed 
for it. It has been a misunderstood 
hook. Every generation, under the en- 
lightening influences of the Spirit of 
God, has helped every subsequent gen- 
eration to understand it better. In one 
particular, however, men have always 
understood it. They have known it as 


the agency through which God has made 


clear to them the riches of His grace in 
Jesus Christ. In this particular it speaks 
to men the same message it has always 
spoken. It speaks it with the same so- 
licitude it has always shown. It speaks 
to the hearts of men as no other book 
has ever spoken, and it speaks with the 
same certitude that has always marked 
its approach to men. 


& 
The Unchanged Message. 


Some think the message has changed. 
Men’s beliefs have changed, so they rea- 
son, and this change must likewise have 
radically affected the message. But it 
may well be that the changes in men’s 
beliefs have not affected the message 
of the Bible in the least. Those changes 
have to do, not with the substance of 
revelation, but with the method of mak- 
ing that revelation known. 


It is almost unavoidable in an era of 
reconstruction in the phrasing of beliefs 
that one man will lose his grip on the 
great truths through lack of honest 
thinking; and another through inability 
to disentangle himself from errors and 
prejudices in his previous thinking; and 
another through failure to grasp the 
bearing of the new light that has come 
to him on the great truths that have re- 
mained as they were. Such men will 
necessarily have a changed message,— 
not changed, however, in its content, but 
in its fervor and impact. Here the de- 
fect is in the man himself, and not in 
any change that has taken place in his 
beliefs. With men who have been open- 
minded to truth from whatever point 
seen, the message remains the same. 
For it comes from a Divine Christ to 
sinful men with the pledge of redemp- 
tion and sonship. It throbs with the 
same solicitude for the rescue of men 
that has always characterized it. It is 
heard wherever there is a growing and 
united church. It is voiced by earnest 
servants of the Master in their ministry 
to the needs of men. Wherever crowds 
throng to hear honest men speak out 
the deep convictions of the soul, there 
the message is still an unchanged mes- 
sage. It cannot be otherwise so long as 
God is known to men in the terms of 
our Christian revelation, and so long as 
men are what they are in the eyes of 
such a God. 

& 


The Unchanged Need. 


Men may not be totally depraved, but 
they need a power to overcome sin be- 
yond their own power. All our civiliza- 
tion, and culture, and progress, mount 
as high as they may and reach as deep 
as they may, will never lessen the need 


of the human heart for divine redemptive 
power. No process of evolution has 
eliminated in any degree this funda- 
mental need of humanity, or given the 
slightest encouragement that any such 
elimination is possible. The trend, 
rather, of every uplift of the race makes 
more obvious this radical need. It is 
world-wide. It knows no demarcation 
of race or condition. Every religion, 
from the crudest heathenism to the most 
complex cult, has noted the need and in 
some way has sought to meet it. Until 
met and satisfied, it constitutes the real 
hunger of humanity. It is a longing 
for escape from real thralldom. It is 
a craving for peace and acceptance with 
God. The religion of Jesus Christ looks 
this need of humanity squarely in the 
face and pledges itself to satisfy it com- 
pletely. 

The unchanged Bible conveys to men 
an unchanged message to meet the un- 
changed need. These are the facts with 
which men are supremely concerned. 
Whenever these facts are pressed on the 
attention of men, there is a new and 
vital religious interest. 


3. 
A Mother to Many. 


A noted preacher, in closing his min- 
istry, said that in looking over the ac- 
tivities of a score of years, the effort 
that seemed to him the most rewarding 
was what he had been able to do for men 
individually. What testimony could be 
given on every hand of the wholesome 
and abiding influence that has come into 
one’s life through the personal interest 
and counsel of a real friend! Such a 
friend Mrs. R. B. Baker has been to 
many all through her seven years’ resi- 
dence in Kona, Hawaii. Many a boy 
and girl in years to come will rise up 
and call her blessed. We say this in 
simple justice to one who, having labored 
faithfully for years, has now been 
obliged to give up her active participa- 
tion in Christian work and to seek rest 
and relief on the mainland. The Ha- 
waiian Board has reluctantly accepted 
Mrs. Baker’s resignation; but it is with 
the hope that after due rest she may 
again take up some features, at least, 
of the work she has been obliged to 
lay down. Meanwhile we express our 
sympathy for Mrs. Baker in her present 
disability and trust that ere long she 
may have her eyesight fully restored 
again. ie 


A New Worker. 
We are glad to announce that Mr. 
R. B. Whitaker, a recent graduate of 


the Pacific Theological Seminary at 
Berkeley, California, has joined our 
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force of workers, and will begin at once 
along the shores of Pearl Harbor. Mr. 
Whitaker comes to us warmly recom- 
mended as “a young man much above 
the average in endowment, training and 
effective power.” 

He will begin Sunday services at Ewa 
June 2, and will take on other duties 
gradually as the way opens. 

a 


Ordination of Mr. Akana. 


After the time-honored custom of our 
Hawaiian churches, a special committee 
was appointed at the last meeting of the 
Oahu Association for the examination 
and ordination to the Christian ministry 
of Mr. Akaiko Akana. These exercises 
took place at Bishop Memorial Chapel on 
Tuesday, May 28, at 10 a. m. and 7:30 
p. m., respectively. Mr. Akana made a 
most satisfactory statement of his Chris- 
tian experience, his call to the ministry 
and his religious beliefs, and by unani- 
mous vote the committee and other mem- 
bers of the Association present approved 
of his ordination. 

At the evening session the chapel was 
filled with students and visitors from 
various churches of the Association. On 
the platform were the pastors of our 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, Japanese and 
English-speaking churches, Mr. F. W. 
Damon representing the Chinese Church. 
Addresses were made by Revs. J. L. Hop- 
wood, D. Scudder and J. P. Erdman; 
the charge to the candidate by Rev. W. 
B. Oleson; the ordaining prayer by Rev. 
J. T. Gulick; and the right hand of fel- 
lowship by Rev. H. K. Poepoe, assisted 
by Revs. A. V. Soares, A. A. Ebersole, 
T. Hori, and Mr. F. W. Damon. Other 
parts were taken by Revs. J. Davis, W. 
K. Poai and S. W. Kekuewa. 

Mr. Akana had been a student at Ka- 
mehameha formerly, and it was fitting, 
after his return from a student life of 
five years at Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, that he should be inducted into the 
Christian ministry in the presence of the 
Kamehameha student body. The service 
was an impressive one and will long be 
remembered by the young men and 
women who witnessed it. Mr. Akana 
has wrought well in his recently es- 
tablished English-speaking service for 
young Hawaiians, and a future of great 
usefulness opens before him. 

ot 


Annual Meeting. 


The Annual Meeting of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association will be held this 
year at Lihue, Kauai, July 10-16. A 
specially interesting program has been 
prepared. Large numbers of public 
school teachers are expected to be pres- 
ent, and the outlook now is that the 
meeting will be one of great profit. 
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‘elapsed after the Missionaries left the pal- 


ace, when a general burst of grief spread 
all over the city, a long, loud, overwhelm- 
ing wail! You can have no idea of it. 


& 


An Interesting Call on the Governor. 


June 26th, 1839. Have been down to call 
on the Chiefs on account of Moses’ sick- 
ness, the grandson of the Governor of Kauai. 
They (the Chiefs) seemed pleased to see 
me. I suppose you would like to know in 
what kind of style I went. The distance 
was as far as our house (in Sunderland, 
Mass.) to the meeting house, but I am not 
able to walk so far, so stepped into a little 
wagon, such as babies ride in at home, and 
sat on a cushion placed on the bottom. My 
team consisted of two boys; one had a shirt, 
the other a piece of tapa a yard square 
tied around his shoulders. They were our 
scholars and are always pleased with this 
privilege, considering it an honor than oth- 
erwise. On arriving at the elegant stone 
building of the Chiefs, we were told they 
were in the house without. Went on, con- 
ducted by Pauohi, the Governor’s daughter, 
who is also one of our scholars, and arrived 
at a long grass house, built in the native 
style, with no windows or airholes except- 
ing the door. Here we were met by the 
Governor, who invited us in, saying that 
Auhea was sick. Auhea is sister to Kinau, 
and is expected to take her place till Vic- 
toria, Kinau’s daughter, becomes of age. 
I found Auhea feverish with headache, and 
little William also quite sick. Many of the 
Chiefs were present, as they assembled 
from all the Islands when Kinau was taken 
sick and have not returned to their homes 
since her death, which occurred three weeks 
ago. She is not yet buried, and lies in the 
stone house. 


The privations and anxieties of mission- 
aries stationed on the other Islands, in re- 
mote, lonely places, miles away from other 
members of the mission, is touchingly por- 
trayed in the following: 


Oct. 10, 1839. Bro. V. and wife ar- 
rived today from Maui, on the way to 
America. He has been declining in health 
for about a year, and today, in addi- 
tion to his other complaints, was taken 
with hemorrhage from the lungs. They 
are here with us and expect to sail to- 
morrow. By the advice of Dr. B., he was 
bled this evening. They have lived in Hana, 
Maui, where it is wet and rainy, and oc- 
cupied a grass house. The week after ar- 
riving there their little daughter was taken 
ill. They were 30 miles from any station, 
the worst possible roads over rough rocks, 
so that a native runner could not cover the 
distance in less than three days. A week 
before a physician could be obtained. 
Young and inexperienced, our brother and 
sister knew not what to do, but sent a 
native for a doctor, and then did the best 
they could for the dear, suffering child. 
But their sweet little one expired the day 
before the physician arrived. 


October 28, 1889. We have just given the 
parting hand to our brother and sister V., 
and a son of Mr. Bishop, Sereno (who is 13 
years old), and very soon they will be on 
the broad ocean. We could not help but 
weep with his parents and pray the Lord 
to bless the lad. There was not a dry eye 
when we met to commend them to that 
God who rules over land and sea. The 
hymn sung was “Blest Be the Tie that 
Binds,’ and we felt it, too. 
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would still be undistinguishable from a 
vacuum. These thousand million suns are 
kept apart only by their motion. Collisions 
do occur, but are excessively rare. These 
motions indicate and require monstrous 
forces. Thus our moon is kept in her orbit 


. by a force which, if we were to substitute 


a steel column, would have to be four 
hundred miles thick; and such a force is a 
pigmy in the heavens. Today’s science 
tends to locate the origin of all these great 
forces in the universal ether, which fills 
space and penetrates all bodies, and whose 
whirls and vortices may be the ultimate 
atoms of these bodies. Simple calculations 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, based on ascertained 
facts and established law, show that to ac- 
count for the known phenomena, this bound- 
less ether must be immensely denser and 
more powerful than any body heretofore 
studied. Gold or platinum must be mere 
gossamer to it. What we call a vacuum 
is the densest matter in the world. Sir 
Oliver computes, and I can see no fault 
in his simple arithmetic, that a cubic milli- 
meter of this omnipresent fluid contains a 
mass of one thousand tons, and that it 
holds an energy which would require a 
million horses working forty million years 
to equal. Thus a pin-head mass of ether 
would be more massive than the Alexander 
Young building, and have more power than 
visibly exists in these Hawaiian islands. 
Moving among such stupendous realities, 
our only safety consists in two facts. This 
wonderful ether is perfectly fluid and 
frictionless. We move in it as though it 
were not there. Then, too, its amazing 
energy is locked up and is only infini- 
tesimally given out. We do not know the 
key. We are like children to whom might 
be given the Bank of England with its 
vaults filled with gold, but not the combina- 
tion which opens them. It seems then that 
we need not go to the stars for manifesta- 
tions of power. Here around us and in us 
are mightier displays of power than sun 
or nebula can give. 

Was not our great Apostle right when he 
said to the Romans that in the universe 
which God made, are clearly seen His eter- 
nal power and Godhead? 

Late in life, when he was a prisoner at 
Nero’s court, expecting death, St. Paul, now 
high in faith and vision, in a letter to his 
dearly loved Philippians utters a sentence, 
which to a physicist of these days, is one 
of the most wonderful in the Bible. It is 
not in terms a reference to Nature, nor an 
illustration drawn explicitly from her store- 
house. Yet it is a profound use of our 
latter day knowledge of Nature, such as 
might be made by a well-informed prophet 
arising now in our land. I refer to Philip- 
pians, Chapter 2, Verses 12 and 13. 

“Wherefore my beloved, as ye have al- 
Ways obeyed, not as in my presence only, 
but now much more in my absence. Work 
out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling. For it is God which worketh in 
you, both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” 

The term Energy was introduced into 
science by Dr. Thomas Young in a lecture 
before the Royal Institution of London, a 
little more than a century ago. The 
Apostle Paul used it in its strict scientific 
sense seventeen hundred years. before 
Young. In this passage it occurs twice 
itself and a third time in a compound. The 
wonderful fact is that St. Paul uses it in 
entire conformity to the laws of energy, 
only brought to light since Dr. Young died. 
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Energy is the name given in physics, so 
our teachers tell us, to the power which 
natural bodies have of producing changes in 
other bodies. It is that which gives value 
and rank to them in the world of matter; 
the glorious faculty by which they shine 
or sound or radiate in any form, or impel 
or arrest or change their neighbor’s motion. 
In the forms of light or heat or electricity, 
it speeds from body to body with a velocity 
that makes distance negligible, and all 
worlds to be neighbors. This grand faculty, 
the highest a body can have, is richly pos- 
sessed by some and they are the nobility 
of the physical world. Others have but lit- 
tle and are relatively paupers, but no one 
has ever been found, entirely void of it. 

Energy is not only the highest, but the 
most fugitive of all things. It is true that 
the great amount of it, held by the ether, 
is so locked up as to be kept mainly in- 
active, but there is a lesser quantity which 
the ether releases to the world it holds; 
and this lesser active quantity, distributed 
to all masses and all systems is indiscrib- 
ably fugitive and transcient passing from 
body to body; sun to earth, zone to zone, 
plant to animal, animal to earth in such a 
wonderful succession as to make up the 
entire assembly of physical events in 
earth and heaven. Energy has a multitude 
of forms, and in this endless exchange from 
one body to another, its facility of chang- 
ing its form is quite as striking as its 
change of place. In one form it passes from 
sun to earth, where on its arrival it assumes 
a multitude of different shapes in one or 
another of its receivers. Radiant energy 
from the sun may thus be light or heat or 
electrical charge or all together at the 
earth. They tell us that all that happens 
on our planet, depends upon energy which 
not long before was in our fresh luminary. 
We and all we see are children of the sun. 
We are assured that in all this wildernéss 
of transfer and transmutation not the 
slightest change is made in the sum total 
-of energy. No physical force can do more 
than transfer or transform it, without 
altering its amount one iota. Lastly these 
wise men say that in the numberless 
transformations happening to any given 
amount of energy, some portion, now small, 
now large according to circumstances, will 
take that lowest, most familiar form heat. 

Energy in Nature is thus characterized 
by proven laws—those of transfer, trans- 
formation, conservation and degredation. I 
think I am sober in saying that the Apostle 
-in the passage quoted, uses by analogy in 
tne spiritual world not only the name of 
this high power but every one of its laws, 
expressly or by obvious implication. 

To put these verses into parallel scien- 
tific form suited to our day, we should 
write: 


“Beloved, pass your energy to others. 
This is your salvation. For it is God who, 
of His own good will, gives you this energy, 
both for willing and doing.” 


The passing from God to them and from 
them, in countless forms of love and service 
to those about them, is transfer and trans- 
formation of energy. Your salvation de- 
pends upon both. 

The same bright waters of the Jordan 
that fill the sea of Galilee, also flow into 
the Dead Sea. Both receive thé same 
gracious influx. Yet the Sea of Galilee is 
peautiful and life supporting, while the 
other sea is bitter and dead. The one 
passes on its flood and “works out.” The 
other does not. 

Concluded on Page 156. 


Central Union News 


Happenings Durings the Months 
April and May. 


SunpAy, APRIL 7TH., EASTER CELEBRA- 
TION. 


je the morning the Double Quartette 
rendered Frederick Stevens’ Cantata 
“Easter Eve and Morn.” At the even- 
ing service, the Double Quartette assisted 
by ten additional singers rendered most 
effectively “The Seven Last Words of 
Christ.” Our communion falling on 
Easter Sunday this year, we had the 
great pleasure of welcoming into the 
church membership seven on confession 
of faith and two by letter from other 
churches. 


WEDNESDAY EveNING, ApriL 10TH, 
Missionary RALLY. 


Not often are we favored by the pres- 
ence of so many well known missionaries 
at the mid-week service. Besides Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur H. Smith we had with 
us Mr. and Mrs. Pierson of Japan. As 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith were to be heard at 
later meetings, the evening was given to 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierson and not soon shall 
any of us forget the inspiring message, 
informing as well as inspiring, which 
Mrs. Pierson gave us that evening, tell- 
ing us many things about the actual 
state of affairs which a missionary in, 
Japan today has to meet. 


Tuurspay, Aprit 11ltH, Women’s 
Society SOCIAL. 


The regular bi-monthly social of the 
Women’s Society was held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Frank C. Atherton, Col- 
lege Hills. There was a large attendance 
and the afternoon was spent most pleas- 
antly and profitably. Unquestionably 
these pleasant afternoons have had much 
to do with the renewed interest in the 
Society and with the present record- 
breaking membership of 355. To be 
sure, the Society is carrying on several 
very excellent lines of social service, 
particularly its work in connection with 
the Juvenile Court in providing school 
privileges for deserving girls. Good fel- 
lowship and efficient social service is the 
ideal combination for any church organi- 
zation and these two purposes are being 
carried out most admirably by the Wom- 
en’s Society. 


Sunpay, Aprit 14TH. 


This was one of Central Union’s Red 
Letter days. Mention was made last 
month in the editorial columns of the 
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addresses given by Dr. Arthur H. Smith 
at both the morning and evening services, 
The evening service was particularly a 
memorable one. A special invitation had 
been issued to the English-speaking 
Oriental people of the city. The church 
was filled to the doors and in the audience 
were large numbers of Chinese, Japanese 
and Koreans who seemed eager to hear 
every word that Dr. Smith had to say 
about “The Newest Republic.” 


Monpay, Aprit 15TH, WomAN’s Boarp. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions called out a 
larger attendance than usual. Both Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Pierson gave addresses. 
Only those who heard the speakers 
know what a treat for head and heart 
these addresses furnished all present. 


Monpay Eveninc, Aprit 15TH., MEN’s 
LEAGUE. 


Only once before in the four years’ 
history of the Men’s League was the at- 
tendance so large as at this meeting. 
About 160 men sat down to six o'clock 
supper and enough others came in after- 
wards to bring the attendance well on io 
200. The address of Dr. Smith on “The 
Future of the Pacific World” was one 
that no one who heard it will soon for- 
get. It was at this meeting that Dr. 
Smith set forth the great need of some 
international magazine which might fit- 
tingly be published here in Hawaii and 
which might, he thinks, become a most 
potent influence in cementing the Occi- 
dent and the Orient. 


SuNDAY EveninG, Aprit 21st, SALvaA- 
TION Army NIGHT. 


Once a year Central Union Church in- 
vites the local Salvation Army to take 
charge of an evening service. This year 
we had the pleasure of hearing an ad- 
dress by Colonel George French of Chi- 
cago, one of the leading officers of the 
Army in the United States. By way of 
introduction to his address he told us of 
the progress of the work of the Army 
throughout the Islands, and took occa- 
sion to express his appreciation of the 
splendid support which the Army is re- 
ceiving from the people of Central Union 
Church and of the city, referring specially 
to the generous gifts that had recently 
been made for the completion of the Sal- 
vation Army Home in Manoa Valley 
where scores of neglected children and of 
erring young women may now be taken 
care of. 


Sunpay Eveninc, Aprit 28Tu., NEw 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE OF 
CurIsT. 


After the rather unsatisfactory ex- 
perience with Tissot’s pictures on the Life 
of Christ, it was gratifying to find that 
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the new illustrations of the life of Christ 
by William Hole were most superior 
productions. Not only are the slides the 
finest workmanship, but the artist’s con- 
ceptions are far more pleasing than Tis- 
sot’s and to our way of thinking, much 
truer representations of the incidents 
portrayed. The views shown covered the 
public ministry of Jesus, depicting for the 
most part the miracles of our Lord. 


THurspAy EvENING, May 9TH. CHURCH 
SOCIAL. 


This chronicle of events would not be 
complete without making mention of the 
social gathering in the parlors and parish 
house of the church on Thursday even- 
ing, May 9th. On account of several im- 
portant events on the same evening, a 
number of the men of the church were 
prevented from attending, but those who 
were present enjoyed a very pleasant 
evening. The literary and musical pro- 
gram consisted of a duet by Mrs. Mott- 
Smith and Mrs. Weight, piano numbers 
by Miss Glena McCracken, vocal solo by 
Miss Marion Dean, and reading by Miss 
MacDougall. Refreshments were served 
later in the evening in the parish house 
and all went away grateful to the 
Women’s Society for arranging so pleas- 
ant an evening. 


WEDNESDAY EvENING, May 15TH. A 
FAREWELL SERVICE. 


Mention is made elsewhere of the visit 
to the city of the MacWatters Quartette. 
Central Union Church, in co-operation 
with the other English-speaking Protes- 
tant churches in the city, joined in the 
two union services held in the Bijou 
Theater on the two Sunday evenings, 
May 5th and 12th. On Wednesday even- 
ing, May 15th, it was our pleasure to en- 
tertain the five churches in a union fare- 
well service for the quartette. The par- 
ish house was well filled. The quartette 
sang some of their best songs and Mr. 
Schultz gave a very pleasing address on 
“The Need of the New Birth.” At the 
conclusion of the formal service many 
friends of the quartette gathered about 
to bid them good-bye, as they were to 
leave for the Orient on the morrow. 


SunpAy Eveninc, May 19TH. A Mes- 
SAGE From THE NoRTHWEST. 


Not often do we have the pleasure of 
welcoming to the pulpit of Central Union 
church a speaker from the great Ca- 
nadian Northwest. It was a privilege 
therefore to listen to the Rev. W. G. W. 
Fortune, of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
on “The Problems of the Canadian 
Northwest.” He spoke of the vast re- 
sources of this new country just now be- 
ing opened up, of the marvelous wealth 
of the cities and rapid increase of popula- 
tion, and pointed out the tremendous 


problems which they confront in their 
effort to maintain right moral and re- 
ligious standards where there is such a 
rapid influx of people and so many dif- 
ferent classes. Mr. Fortune is the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Alberta Temperance 
and Moral Reform League, an organiza- 
tion which is doing a most aggressive 
and efficient work throughout the prov- 
ince of Alberta. By virtue of his work 
in this organization and from the fact 
that he has been in close touch with the 
life there for the last twelve years, Mr. 
Fortune is peculiarly qualified to speak 
of the life and problems in this new land. 


Jt 


The regular appointments of the 
church have gone on without interrup- 
tion—the Minister’s Class at 2:30 every 
Thursday afternoon; the Thursday 
Morning Bible Class, conducted by the 
Associate Minister; the Adult Bible 
Class on Sunday morning, led by Rev. 
Frank S. Scudder; and the Bosworth 
Class for Young People at the Sunday 
School hour, also led by the Associate 
Minister, all report good attendance 
and a steady interest. The Christian En- 
deavor Society has presented several 
unique programs during the month, 
studying one evening in April the life 
and work of John R. Mott and one 
evening in May the life and work of 
Booker T. Washington. The debate on 
the question, “Resolved, That the world 
can and should be evangelized in this 
generation,’ brought out the largest at- 
tendance of the month, on Saturday 
evening, May 26th. The new plan of 
programs has certainly proved a suc- 
cess and has made the meetings of the 
Society of more than ordinary interest. 

ites nas 
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Three Island boys have made the 
varsity soccer team at Cornell—Stan- 
wood Dodge, Ashford Austin and David 
Townsend. Ashford has been captain 
of his college team. 

B. Hale Austin has been made director 
of college athletics in Cornell—Kohala 
Midget. 

ae Ss 

In an article on the life of Mrs. O. 
H. Gulick, in the May number of The 
Friend, it was stated that Mr. and Mrs. 
Gulick were the first missionaries under 
the American Board in Japan. It should 
have been the second missionaries, as the 
Rev. and Mrs. D. C. Greene preceded 
them by over a year, and were the first 
American Board workers to enter the 
field. 


Of Interest to Women 


MABEL G. ANDERSON. 


iB mastering the Japanese language 

sufficiently to use it in ordinary con- 
versation, Miss Mable G. Anderson, the 
new matron of the Susannah Wesley 
Home, who relieved Mrs. Mary J. 
Snedecker, has accomplished what few 
persons who have never visited the Ori- 
ent have been able to do. Miss Ander- 


son’s accomplishment in this regard fits _ 


her most admirably for work among the 
Japanese women, which she hopes to de- 
velop more extensively in the. local insti- 
tution. Although in most instances the 
Japanese children can be made to under- 


‘standby the use of the English language, 


it is seldom that the women can be thus 
informed. Hence it is necessary to talk 
to them directly in the mother tongue 
or enlist the services of an interpreter. 
Mothers’ meetings and Bible classes are 
innovations which Miss Anderson hopes 
to introduce in broadening the sphere 
of usefulness of the Susannah Wesley 
Home. 

Prior to coming here Miss Anderson 
was for three years at the head of the 
Jane Couch Memorial Home for Japa- 
nese women in Los Angeles. Previously 
she labored in the capacity of deaconess, 
missionary caller and teacher among the 
same peoples. 


In accepting the call to Honolulu, she . 


did not in any way sever her connections 
with the Home Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. The 


organization conducts a similar line of 
work in Seattle, San Francisco, Los An- | 


geles and Honolulu. Its object is to care 
for Japanese and Korean women and 
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Hosiery 


For Men 
and W omen 


PACKED FOUR PAIRS IN BOX 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR 
FOUR MONTHS. 

$3.00 THE BOX. 


THREE COoLors 
Black — Tan — White 


The Clarion 


oy 


E. W. QUINN 


QOCOOOOOOMOOOPOOMOOOOOOOOOO) 


MODERN 
PLUMBER 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
' English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 


Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. HE. Pins in gold 
and silver. 


© 
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children who need protection and to 
bring them up to advanced standards of 
Christianity. 

Miss Anderson came here in company 
with Mrs. C. B. Perkins of San Fran- 
cisco, who is bureau secretary of Japa- 
nese and Korean work among the women 
on the Pacific Coast and in Hawaii. An 
address by Mrs. Perkins was a feature of 
the April meeting of the Women’s Board 
at Central Union Church. She returned 
to California by the China May 14. 

& 

To meet her brother, the Rev. Ernest 
E. Yarrow, who is enroute to the home- 
land from Turkey where he has labored 
as a missionary for the past eight years, 
Miss Florence Yarrow left on the Man- 
churia Tuesday, May 21, for San Fran- 
cisco, from whence she took the train 
direct to New York. 

When Rev. Yarrow departed for Tur- 
key he was accompanied by his young 
bride. Together they have had many 
thrilling experiences, and to the sister 
their safe return is a direct answer to 
prayer. At no time during his sojourn 
in the foreign field has it been considered 
safe for Rev. Yarrow to leave his home 
unaccompanied by armed guards. Of 
recent years the massacres have been 
frightful, and at least two women—the 
faithful wife whose proximity to the dan- 
eee _ gees has whetted her anxiety, and. the 
to whom vague rumors have 
formed into gruesome,  spectre-like 
shapes of haunting fear—have had their 
faith severely tried. 

Three children—“three little Turks,” 
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JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory 
and Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, 
Plates, Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furni- 
ture. CURIOS 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other 
rare Hawaiian wood. Patching a 
specialty. (It means money saved 
when buying from me) as no middle 
man’s profit is added to the selling 
price. 

Workmanship is of first class. 

1719 Liliha St., above School. 
Phone 2384. 
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WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


———s 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Paintin’ 


Plain and Decorative Paper 
Hanging, Graining and Polishing, 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing. 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. — Honolulu, T. H. 


Wah Ying Chong Company 


Importers of 


DRY GOODS, TRUNKS, SUIT- 
CASES, ETC. 
HATS, SHOES AND 
HOSIERY. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


Telephone 1320 
Honolulu 


161-163 King St. 
Near Fish Market. 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


aE Hopp GoW Oc Ce. 


The Home Beautiful 
We invite inspection 


(PH pd-d-t-b-t-O-b-0-0- 


185 KING STREET. 
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HAAS AASAAKAA AAA AAAAAAASA 


THE 
YOKOHAMA 
NY ped eat bey 
BANK, LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAT, Manager. 


Fe ee OF ee 8 te Ut 


Dr. T. Mitamura Sr. 
Dr. T. Mitamura Jr. 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard - - Telephone 1540. 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7 to 8 
p. m.; Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 50 N.- Vineyard Street, 
near Office. 


Telephone 2613. P. O. Box 842. 


The car without competition; 
unquestionably the best car built 
in America for the money today. 

Take a ride in it and convince 
yourself, . 


The 
von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. 


ut Agents, cad 
HONOLULU, T.. ei 
$OO0O00OO00OO00OHO0OO0O0OOOOOO 
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their devoted aunt calls them—are ac- 
companying Rev. and Mrs. Yarrow on 
their year’s furlough. The missionary 
party is due to arrive in New York June 
12. Miss Yarrow plans to reach there 
two days in advance, and will greet them 
on the pier. They will proceed at once 
to Newark, N. J., remaining there until 
the latter part of August, when thirty 
or forty relatives will participate in a 
family reunion at Ocean Grove. 

Miss Yarrow is accompanied on her 
trip by Miss Carrie Gilman. They plan 
to be away at least six months, and their 
itinerary will include many cities of his- 
toric and commercial importance. Eng- 
land has been mentioned, but plans for 
European invasion are tentative. 

They have provided themselves with 
a series of beautiful colored lantern 
slides, and will lecture extensively on 
Hawaii. Their long residence in the 
islands qualifies them to speak with au- 
thority on matters of paramount interest. 

at ; 

Mrs. Margaret Hardy Dean is the 
newest grandmother of the Cousins’ So- 
ciety. She has enjoyed the distinction 
but a few months, and deeply regretted 
the fact that she was unable to be present 
to announce her good fortune at the 
Grandmothers’ Tea Party celebration 


held in connection with the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Cousins” 


Society last month. Mrs. Dean passed 
through Honolulu April 26, just six days 
after.the celebration, en route to Kauai, 
where she is the guest of her father, 
Judge Jacob Hardy of Lihue. Her home 
is in Berkeley, Cal., and she will return 
there at the conclusion of an extended 
visit in the Territory. Mrs. Dean is a 
niece of Mr. R. W. Andrews. 


a 
A Call for Friends. 


The Associated Charities of Boston 
has recently sent out a call which has 
more than local significance, and might 
be duplicated, probably, in most of the 
cities and towns where the Associated 
Charities plan has been established. They 
say that they know hundreds of families 
who need a friend, some one to bring 
pleasure or encourage thrift; to advise 
in emergency or in every-day problems ; 
and to be, in many possible ways, a help- 
ful fellow-citizen. There are, for ex- 
ample, children to be taken to the dis- 
pensary or dental office, old people to be 
read to, and men and boys who need en- 
couragement to find and keep their work. 
Men visitors are greatly needed in fami- 
lies where the chief problem is the father 
or son. In the offices there is committee 
work and typewriting to be done. 

Those who can give, regularly, one or 
more mornings a week, to errands and 


‘Tel. 2478. 
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% We Manufacture the Best Ice Cream 
% and Candies in town. 


FRY.WS, 


Siitel Shaft 


Honolulu, T. H. 


The best of food cleanly prepared 
makes our - 


3 MEALS DAILY 3. 
a A SUCCESS. 
SF oh ok ok or oh 
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Box 951 


ClTY Mite 
CO, LTD. 


’ Hstablished 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT: RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 
Ivory, Sandal-wood, Silks and 
Oriental Goods. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


KAM CHONG 
Gents’ Furnishings 
_ Cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. __ 
Harrison Block Honolulu, T. H. 


NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 


Consult us about prices. 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. : - 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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BIORKMANS | 
GYMNASIUM 


139 Merchant Street. 


Medical and Recreative Gym- 
nastics on Scientific Principles. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


|of the Society's district secretaries, w ill | 
receive in return valuable training in Soul 
cial work. To quote from the last An-| 
jnual Report: “Modest, as fellow-citi-| 
zens, these volunteer visitors try to grasp 
the ideals of the parents and the aspira- 
|tions of the children. Many a family to- | 
day values the friend who has come to) 
its hearth to strengthen ties, create op- 
portunities, and demonstrate American | 
loyalty and brotherhood. But even more | 
far-reaching than the influence on these) 
families may be the influence of these 
awakened citizens on the community 
life.” 
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The following paragraphs, descriptive | 
of the new Chinese flag, the insignia of | 
the recently formed Republic, will be of | 
interest to many who do not understand 
the meaning of the color arrangement. 
The clipping is from the Japan Gazette 
|of recent date. 
| Referring to a conversation with a 
||}Chinese merchant.on the subject of the| 
|| new flag, the writer says: 
“He informed me that the order of| 
'|their stripes was not so much the har- 
| mony of colors as the importance of the | 
|| States represented—e. g., the red repre- | 
'|sents the Republic as a whole; the yel-| 
|| low, Manchuria ; the blue, Mongolia; the | 


Just 


HATS 
FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 
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PRES 


DRINK 


Pt ascade. 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 
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| white, the Mohamedans; and the black, | 
The exchange of the yellow for | 
©|the white in the order. while it would | 
S|improve the appearance of the flag,| 
would perhaps not represent the import-| 
ance of the respective communities or| 

|commonwealths. However this may be, | 
lit is certainly a good omen to exchange | 
\the mythical Dragon for the Rainbow | 
flag of hope and peace; even as the re- 
| moval of the queue denotes the passing 
f the badge of servility to the Tartar | 
ynasty. This, with the doing away with | 
inding of the feet and the vice of opium 
smoking, are the harbingers surely of| 
“A new era has ~ dawned upon 
China, and we sincerely hope upon all 
the East. May the Dragon soon be 
abolished from coins and postage stamps, | 
and from all representations of a national 
character.” 
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Mr. Kondo, our teacher at Anahola, 
Kauai, rejoices in a growing Sunday | 
School of 23 pupils. 

o . 

Mr. and Mrs. Kotani, of Koloa, ar 
very happy in the success of their new | 
kindergarten. They have 37 children in. 
attendance, and the parents of the chil-) 
dren appear to be delighted with the | 
school. 


Be 
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: | 
miscellaneous work under the direction S, P. Correa 


'Tel. Main 1109. 
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Carl H. Neiper 
Phone 3848 


OAHU AUTO STAND 


Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
PIERCE-ARROW TOURING 
CAR NO. 149. 


REASONABLE RATES 


Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


C. H. Bellina, Mgr, 


CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL. 


|RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 


GOOD HORSES, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


JORDAN’S 


BOR. So REE 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Up-to-date in Every Department. 


(OUR GOODS HAVE A STYLE 


ALL THEIR OWN. 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style and 
Both Considered. 


Fort Street 


'OHIO CLOTHES CLEANING 


COMPANY. 


Opposite Fire Station. 


Beretania St. Telephone 1496 
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The only near-and-far glasses 
that can be universally worn 
without discomfort, and without 
that suggestively ‘ told” appear- 
ance.© Bifocals that look and 
wear like plain glasses, but give 
you perfect double service. 


ALFRED D. FAIRWEATHER 
GRINDS KRYPTOKS. 
HARRISON BLOCK, FORT STREET. 


HF Wichman&o., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tot ot 


GOLD aAnpb 


SILVERSMITHS. 
& et 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honelure Ion Works Gompang 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 
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(Continued from Page 151.) 
A plant to live, must receive light, heat 


}and moisture and pass them on in leaf and 


flower and fruit. There are two ways of 
killing it. You may shut it up in the dark, 
depriving it of warmth and water. It will 
die. But you may kill it by giving it sun- 
shine and rains, and only pinching off 
constantly leaf and bud and blossom. The 
one is not “worked into,” the other cannot 
“work out.” The plant. cannot create its 
own energy. It can only be the means of 
passing it on. Personal work must be given 
with the first person, but must not end 
there. Thus the law of conservation is ap- 
plied. 

Then, 
vivifying 
passes it, keeps him warm and happy too, 
thus giving us the fourth law. 

To close this rapid sketch, let us recall 
the fact that energy in Nature is incessently 
passing from the active to the temporarily 
potential or inactive form, as seen in food 
or fuel or dynamite. These latter are de- 
tained often from activity by the slightest 
obstacle. A spark may release them, The 
slightest pressure on the trigger may ex- 
plode a 14-inch rifle. To touch the trigger 
requires an act of will and some energy. 

Now the Philippians are called on to re- 
joice because their God will furnish energy 
both for the willing and the doing, and He 
does it all of His own good pleasure. 
uM 


Our new workers from Japan, Mr. and 
Mrs, T. Kuboki, are winning a warm 
place in the hearts of the Wailuku peo- 
ple. Mr. Sato, also recently arrived, 
takes up the work at Puunene. 


too, the energy from God, while 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels far 50 Cents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


those to whom the Christian | 
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HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
CGOndarD: 


Dealers in 


CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL — 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 


Trimming. 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


Elks Bldg. 


Silva’s Toggery 


Tel. 1751 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


C. 0. YEE HOP & 00. 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked 
Tongue, Fresh Canned Oysters, 
Poultry, Game, Eggs, Cheese, Butter, 
Fresh, Smoked and Salt Fish, Fruits 
and Vegetables, etc. 


SHIPPING TRADE SUPPLIED, a Specialty. 


N. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 

Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 

3, 4, and 5. Market Telephone 1851. 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068. 


W.W. Dimond &Co., Ltd. 


Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


STOVES, RANGES and 
REFRIGERATORS. 


53-55-57 S. King. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING. CO. 
Office 
Hote] Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


EFS: CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 


Chee Yow Shin Po 


(Liberty News.) 


and. Bere- 


157 


The Koloa Japanese Church has open- 
ed a kindergarten, distributing at the 
same time through the community a 
leaflet describing kindergarten work and 
showing its advantages as a means of 
awakening the child intellect. 


ae 
Little Missionaries. 


Bright calendars, though old, and pic- 
ture postcards, though once used, can do 
missionary work. Our evangelists paste 
together two postcards so as to hide the 
written sides, and with these to hand out 
while giving an invitation to Sunday 
School, the message is more easily given 
and more kindly received. 

Have vou not many little missionaries 
like these in your home that you could 
send out through the Hawaiian Board? 

—F.S. S. 
a 


Enthusiastic reports of the good work 
done on Maui by Fred Butler, the evan- 
gelistic basso, have reached us from the 
Rev. Rowland B. Dodge, pastor of the 
Wailuku Union Protestant Church. 
While enjoying the absolute freedom 
which the Island work affords, Mr. But- 
ler is said to have thrown his whole soul 
into his music, with the result that the 
Hawaiians were aroused to a religious 
enthusiasm never before attained. Mr. 
and Mrs. Butler have returned to Hono- 
lulu and are continuing their vacation 
here. 


es 
The organ of the Revolutionary Government et 
Peace ae peas who pay attention | EVENTS. 
to affairs in the Far East. | April. 
PRINTED THREE TIMES EACH WEEK. /25. Deputy Attorney E. W. Sutton resigns; 
( | resignation to go into effect May 1. 
Subscription $7 per annum, Letter from Central China Famine Re- 
lief Committee thanks Honolulans for 
40 Hotel Street. generous contribution. 
Plans for new lodging house for girls 
launched, $30,000 asked. 
W. L. Douglas 27, Admiral Walter C. Cowles, U. S. N,, 
Shoes for men, becomes a member of the senior “nine.” 
and the equal-|29. Senator A. J. Gronna introduces bill in 
ly famous (Uf US. Senate barring liquor in Ha- 
waiian Territory. 
SOROSIS 30. President Taft advocates six year term 
make for for President and no re-election. 
women. The McWatters quartet, on tour of the 
world, arrives. 
Popular Styles A new biological station to be built in 
for Children. Honolulu, through generous gift of 
Allan Herbert. 
fe AYAU May. 
SHOE STORE. | 1. General Secretary Paul Super of local 
° p) 
Nieper’s Express 


We are prepared to handle your 


Give us a trial.— 


Office Fort Street 


goods with care and dispatch. 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE GO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


eee 


fo. MERON AN SD SRE Erk 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


DR. FRANCIS WONG 
| LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
Hono.uLu, T. H. 


GENERAL PRACTIONER. 
NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OFRBICE SUBPLY:CO. 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


931 Fort St. 


Ewe & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


THE FRIEND. 


June, 1912. 


“Co Live in Hearts we Leave Bebiud 
is not to Die.’’ 


FOR EXPERT WORK 
IN| 2 ISSN Ee CARE 
OR WRITE HONOLULU 
MONUMENT WORKS, 
COR. KING AND PUNCH- 
BOWL, OPPOSITE CAR- 
NEGIE LIBRARY. 


HONOLULU DRUG Co. 


Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Fort Street. 


PRESS Gi peo Ns 


Accurately filled by grad- 
uate druggists. 


Our Service ts unexcelled. 


Frozen Sweets at our 
SODA WATER 
FOUNTAIN. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- 
ings, Etc. 
12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 
P. O. Box 809. 


PLACE CARDS AND DINNER FAVORS | 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass, Copper and Leather Goods. 


and Favors for all occasions. 


POTTERY—Kodak Developing and Printing Neatly and Promptly Done. 


YE ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP 


Phone 2152 


18. 


| Giles—In Honolulu, May 7, Mrs. Elizabeth S. 


| Hitechcock—At Pukoo, Molokai, May 21, Mr. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


ein Chae 
vacation. 
Punahou Pageant, a very brilliant af- 
fair, most successfully carried out; His- 
tory of nation pictured. | 
Dr. E. V. Wilcox finds available potash 
in black sand. 
Plans for summer school announced. 
Health laws of Hawaii codified after 
more than a year’s hard work by Secre- 
tary Mott-Smith. 
Yacht Hawaii starts. for coast to be | 
ready for big race beginning June 11. 
Honolulu Symphony gives most credit- 
able entertainment. | 
Annual meeting of Woman’s Board of 
Central Union Church. | 
Meeting of Territorial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation discusses proposal to start in-| 
dustrial schools, especially for girls. 
Annual meeting of the Honolulu Har- 
vard Club at home of Mr. D. L. Withing- | 
ton to plan reception to President Hliot | 
in July. é 
English-speaking churches of Honolulu 
adopt constitution of federation. | 
Governor Frear leaves for mainland. | 
He will be absent about three months; 
will attend the Republican convention, | 
to which he is a delegate. ' 
Dr. E. H. Hand, physical director of lo- 
cal Y. M. C. A. resigns. 
Big May fete at Thomas Square, most 
spectacular scene. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Miller of Tongo arrives | 
to help in celebration of tenth year of) 
American jurisdiction of the Anglican 
communion in Hawaii. 
Many prominent men of city meet to 
discuss plan of a Central Civic body. 
Me 
MARRIAGE. 


McKim-Matthews—In Honolulu, April 25, | 
1912, Robert M. McKim and Dorcas N. 
Matthews; both of Honolulu. | 

Dunn-Crawford—In Honolulu, April 28, 1912, | | 
Thomas Dunn of Honolulu and Ida) 
Crawford of San Francisco. | 

Brown-Borges—In Honolulu, April 29, 1912, | 
Charles P. Brown and Carrie D. Borges; 
both of Honolulu. 


leaves on a three-months’ 


21. 


20. 


ae 

DEATHS. | 

Rodgers—In Honolulu, April 24, Dr: Cael. 
Rodgers, prominent educator; aged 75 


years. 
Burningham—In Honolulu, April 26, George | 
C. Burningham; aged 31 years. 
Gay—In Honolulu, April 27, Mrs. HE. J. Gay; 
aged 31 years. 
Sutherland—In Honolulu, April 
Sutherland, aged 21 years. 
Davis—In Honolulu, April 30. 
aged 44 years. 
Mills—In Honolulu, April 
Mills; aged 68 years. 


27, John 
D. H. Davis; 


30, Joseph R. 


Giles; aged 64 years. 
Dunne—In Seattle, May 8, Francis W. Dunne 
—aged 74 years. 


H. R. Hitchcock. 
Rose—In Honolulu, May 22, Mary A. S, Rose 
—aged 73 years. 


Place Cards 


Young Hotel Bldg. 


_ Bie ReeRERRNesaeEaR 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


* FRENCH 
LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


ESTERS ore 


Phone 3093 P. 0. Box 840 
OAHU FURNITURE CO. 
Monkey Pod and Koa Furniture . 
to Order and in Stock. 
163 King St. HONOLULU, T. H. 


W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


M:E.R © HA N Te. “TCASE EAOsi aS 
Pe Or Box 986. Telephone 2525 
62 KING STRERT. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


_— 


ee 


Coyne Furniture Co, Ltd, 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Gene ae and ees 


=SARTLETI= 


A Natural Mineral Water. 
The Best for Table and Medicinal 


Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & 60. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU 
Phone 2708. P. O. Box 637 


June, 1912. 


THE FRIEND. 


AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 


CROWN 


ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
doir; also 
complete 

an line of Pian- 
% ola Pianos 
= Orchestrells. 
We rent Pia- 


#2 sole distributors 
7 for the _ Victor 


Co. in Hawaii. 


Our instruments are sold absolutely upon |_| 


the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Hasy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NAL-THER TA BLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
Krom a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 
Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain 
Narcotics, Mereury or Other 
_ Mineral Drugs. 

Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 
ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, ecatarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

‘Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1! 


Opiates, 


Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may | 


be inereased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by 8S. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 
BY 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP | 


will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


ff 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, ete. 


Chickering, We-| } 


Singer and Bou-|/; 
the | | 
Acoli- || 


and | | 


nos. We are the|' 


Talking Machine | | 


TAILOR MADE 


We are prepared to make 


your 
Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY | 


LIMITED 


Palolo Hills and 


Ocedn View Tracts 
Sa 
Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom- 
mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 


iprices and terms are reasonable. 


KRaimukievarnrid Co. 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


K.UYEDA 


FPORSS PYETSH 


Millinery 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 21299 


We build bungalow homes and our 


CAPITAL, $500,000, 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


Cable. 


AT HONOLULU. 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Beane Foney Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 
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Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone CANT gn 
Works 26 Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, ae, BO: 


| be Te Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 


| BRASSES, CHINA whilG.JETe, 


Phone 1470. 


| Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. »* # 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAI, Lta. 


Honolulu 


BK.O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 

©.) DAY 3c Ca: 

FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


Puritan 
Creamery Butter 
Guaranteed the Best and Full 16 


Ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED. 
Retail 1271—TELEPHONES--Wholesale 1858 


THE FRIEND. 


June; 1982} 


“ SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS -OF ARTE 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, “Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Our Stock of 
Silverware 


Contains some of the Cleverest 
Designs ever created. 
Give us a call. 


JWASR! VIEIRA’ & CO: 
113 Hotel St. 


BO WO 


Manufacturer of 
JADE JEWELRY 
Special Attention Paid to 
STYLISH EUROPEAN JEWELRY. 
Rings, Brooches, Combs, Scarf Pins, Neck- 
laces, Bracelets, Etc. All Being of the 
Finest Quality and Best of Workmanship. 
Hotel St., bet. Smith and Maunakea. 
P. O. Box 1007, 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Building, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


F A: SCHAEFER :&1CO;, 
: IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.Lu.u, T. H. 


| HONOLULU, 


G BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—H. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; W. W. North, Treasurer; Richard 
Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, Auditor; C. H. 
Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. Gartley, 
Directors. 


| Telephones: 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


GOOD 
DRY GOODS 


N. S. Sachs Dry Goods Co. 


Cor. Fort and Beretania. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 


4 


What Is St Hur? 


@ a do not come to me with empty words. 
Forget the books and formulas and creeds. 

{ too have read them all, the whole vast heap 

Of shriveled husks from which the meat has gone— 

Mere echoes, ignis fatuus and dreams, 

And sugared pills with aftertaste of gall. 


Forget all that, and tell me what you know— 
Know with the surety of a lightning-flash. 

One single spark of God’s own living truth, 
Dropped in the tinder of an anxious soul, 

Is more than all the universe of creeds, 

Or all the systems of philosophy. 


What is it for—the whole unfathomed scheme? 
Can I be thrown upon the screen of life, 

A fleeting phantom of atomic force, 

From out the vortex of an endless past, 
Merely to show how laws must operate, 

How hearts can feel and suffer and dissolve? 


And that within which tells me of the past, 
Whispers the meaning of the present strife, 
And points beyond and ever still beyond 
Will that go out when this short wick is burned? 
Pray, can you look me squarely in the eye 

And say that I am but a candle light> 


When those we love are torn away from us, 

When tired hands fail to bear the burden more, 

When, stronger than the jangling din of earth, 

The call of treasured voices comes to us, 

Then tell me not ’tis vain to plan and yearn 

To go and meet them: learn what they have learned. 
eal VV ileax. 
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Haw Aiian Trust Ca. H. Hackfeld & Co. ISHOP COMPANY, 
LIMITED. LIMITED BANKERS. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 

Liebility, and Burglary 

Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


RESPONSIBLE 


For 


those Japanese Servants? 


More than we think, perhaps. Let 
them read a Christian paper in their 
own tongue. It is THE TOMO, 50c a 
year. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON) 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


95 Queen Street 


Honolulu 


Ala M. WHITNEY, M.D., D:D. 


DENTAL ROOMS. 
Fe ort Street. 


1 
1 
1 


Boston Building 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES. 


Fort and Merchant Streets, eons 


The Daldwis Mlational Bank 
of ahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE, 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


bod 
a 


‘SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


| Agents for Pacific Mail, 


American-Hawaiian 8S. S. Co. 


HONOLULU, T.H. 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Ix eee 


Oahu College 


F. -Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


(Arthur 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9O., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S, 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


| aS 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


| STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.”’ 
Codes: Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


HONOBULD® + oii 


Nise 
Financial, 


HAWAII 


Honolulu, H. T. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
|Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
'subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
|tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
/and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
| Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
‘terms, in Friend pie on Bethel Street. 


Wormeia & Cooke Cae 


|SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


| 
REPRESENTING 
| Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
| Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
| Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., 
| Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
| Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin's Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
| Green's Fuel Economizers, 
Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
#étna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


M. E. SILVA 


UNDERTAKER EMBALMER 


Ltd. 


Graduate H. S. Eckel’s Training 
School for Embalmers. 
a2] 
All business entrusted to my care 
will receive prompt and polite atten- 
tion. J have a parlor where funeral 


services can be held, or bodies kept 
when desired. 


PHONE 1179 
Py OSBOX se29 


NIGHT CALL 
PHONE 2514 


SANG CHAN 
MERCHANT TAILOR 
McCandless Bldg. Telephone 3129 


Workmanship and Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Estey Organs 
—AT THE— 
Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 


¥ 


‘on 


er 
— 


The Friend. 


Oe Pin St INE NY SPAPER Who? OF PHE ROGKILES. 


“HONOLULU, ji), LU See i Be 1912. 


ic. xX. No. 7 
The Saesa Southern negroes. With Dr. W. H. greatest credit and will receive the grati- 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER... .Editor-in-Chief 
Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 
Orramel H. Gulick R. E. Andrews 
W. B. Oleson A. A. Ebersole 
F. W. Damon Perley L. Horne 

William D. Westervelt 
Paul Super John W. Gilmore 
Theodore Richards 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


The Hawaii Bie: 
HE 


coming of Miss 
Frances Blascoer io 
Honolulu to conduct 
a social and economic 
survey in this Terri- 
tory under the auspices 
of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Kaiulani Home promises to 
inaugurate a new era in Island con- 
ditions. Miss Blascoer hails from Wis- 
consin, the State so famous for .ad- 
vanced economic experiments in its po- 
litical life. After completing her eda- 
cation she went to New York and con- 
nected herself with several settlements 
in succession. Here she became thoroly 
familiar with the conduct of girls’ and 
womens clubs and while in the Uni- 
versity Settlement had charge of classes 
in connection with the Educational Alli- 
ance. Subsequently she worked under 
the Russell Sage Foundation and under 
the Municipal Bureau of Research, in 
which relation she made a thoro study 
of the letters of application for benefi- 
cence addressed to Mrs. Harriman. As 
secretary of the National Association for 
+he Advancement of Colored People, 
Miss Blascoer conducted an investiga- 
tion of certain social conditions among 


Allen she is collaborating author of the 
forthcoming book, “American Penefac- 
tions and Their Maleficiaries.” With 
this wide preparation she brings to her 
task here unusual equipment. At the re- 
quest of the Kaiulani Directors the 
Trustees of Palama Settlement have de- 
tailed Head Worker James A. Rath to 
be associated with. Miss Blascoer in the 
survey. Work has already begun in this 
city. Eight committees—on Legal Aid, 
Finance, Employment, Press, Dependent 
Children, Social Evil, Family Budgets 
and Housing—have been organized and 
are commencing operations. During 
August Hawaii county will be toured by 
Miss Blascoer, Principal Bosher of Ka- 


waiahao Seminary, Principal Pope of’ 
Kamehameha Girls’ School and Mr. 
Rath, who will thoroly investigate in- 


dustrial and home conditions on the 
large Island. The results of this survey 
will place in the possession of all our or- 
ganizations for social betterment exact 
data upon which to formulate remedial 
measures. At present we are working in 
the dark to a large extent, and therefore 
our efforts are somewhat hit and miss. 
The case of the social evil is illustrative 
of this. Before this can be dealt with the 
community must know exactly what Chi- 
cago learned from the report of its Vice 
Commission, that is, the facts in all their 
extent and bearing. These well in hand, 
recommendations can be made that will 
carry conviction to the public conscience 
and reason, and that therefore may be put 
into execution. We must know what we 
are fighting, where it is intrenched, and 
hence what tactics are likely to prove 
successful. Similarly the dependent child 
problem must be understood before it 
can be solved. The survey of Hawaii 
Island will doubtless reveal new  possi- 
bilities in vocational training for girls, 
and will react healthfully upon educa- 
tional methods. An intensive study of 
industrial conditions will be welcomed 
by the more thotful of our plantation 
magnates, who stand ready to do the 
right thins whenever shown that and 
why it is the right thing. No more open- 


minded community in the world than this 
exists, but it demands facts and not theo- 
ries. The present survey aims to fur- 
nish the facts duly set forth and tabu- 
lated, so that they may be pondered. 
The Kaiulani Directors Jeserve the 


tude of the entire community for “their 
public-spirited wisdom in bringing Miss 
Blascoer here to captain this campaign 
of investigation. 


A New Appeal to Conscience. 


The Hawaiian Star in a recent edito- 
rial struck what to us is an entirely new 
note in the opera of America’s relations 
with China. Commenting upon the ap- 
palling loss of life in connection with 
the recent famine in that country, it 
pointed out that this might have been 
avoided if America had done its humane 
duty to China by allowing its people to 
seek sustinence thru emigration to the 
Philippines, Hawaii and the States. The 
statement cannot be controverted. Nor 
can it be for a moment disputed that the 
admission of Chinese to our country 
would have vastly increased our own 
wealth and have proved an untold benefit 
to us in demonstrating what intensive 
land culture will do. In other words, by 
keeping out the Chinese America has 
doomed milllions of that people to death 
by starvation, has retarded the growth 
of prosperity there and has shut off from 
itself a large increase of wealth. It is 
one of the truisms of Asiatic emigration 
to America that it reacts mightily upon 
the population from which the emi- 
grants go, because these workers, achiev- 
ing success in their new habitat, send 
home, not only streams of gold, but also 
all sorts of manufactured products that 
awake new wants and lead to a vastly 
augmented commerce in favor of the 
country to which the workers emigrate. 
The penny-wise and pound-foolish na- 
ture of our exclusion laws has been 
amply demonstrated before, but the clear 
statement of our responsibility for the 
death of millions of men whose lives 
might have been saved and the realiza- 
tion of whose economic possibilities 
might have been guaranteed by a larger 
statesmanship on the part of America is 
a new and convincing consideration. If 
we have not played the thieves’ act, we 
have certainly staged the part of the 
priest and levite in this modern inter- 
national rendition of the story of the 
Good Samaritan. Where or when China 
is to encounter her bona fide neighbor 
is a puzzle. Some day the truth that we 
are our brother’s keeper in the world 
family of nations will be made clear to 
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the American conscience, and then we 
shall begin to do right by China. 
M& 


Birdless Hawan. 

The two most noticeable features of 
outdoors in this Paradise are the ab- 
sence of two essentials in any earthly 
heaven, birds and roses. Year by year 
new pests multiply, one after another our 
fruits are attacked. Over on the main- 
land governmental declaration follows 
declaration to the effect that the Ameri- 
can farmer loses nearly a billion dollars 
a year thru insect pests and rodents. 
Humane and Audubon Societies. and 
Meridan clubs spring into life galore; 
a special apostle of Bird Culture, Ernest 
Harold Baynes, the Savior of the Ameri- 
can Bison, rises to champion the cause 
of our feathered cousins; state after 
state enacts laws for the protection of 
birds; Uncle Sam maintains no less than 
fifty-two bird reservations; and great 
estates like that of Automobile Ford in 
Michigan and George Vanderbilt at Bilt- 
more have created resorts for the song- 
sters of the air. England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Sweden, 
Russia, Holland to the east, and wide- 
awake little Japan on the west, are de- 
voting their vast energies to the preser- 
vation of bird life. Yet Hawaii, which 
claims to be as up to date in agriculture 
as any part of the world, is a melancholy 
bird desert, yearly becoming more and 
more cursed with rats and insects and 
sacrificing no end of possible products to 
its insane fear of these tiny helpers of 
man. What is the matter with the plan 
of inviting Mr. Baynes to come out here 
and tell us something about birds. Why 
do roses in Japan laugh in derision at 
Japanese beetles, while ours show the 
white flag before their blossoms are 
born? Are there no fly-catching birds 
that will eat the Mediterranean horror 
with its delicious little dancing larvae? 
All glory to the insect men who have 
helped us so royally to thrash the cane 
borer and leaf hopper! But what about 
the wisdom of appealing to the bird men 
to command another cohort in our battle 
with the tiny ills that curse our fair 
islands? Certainly some varieties of 
owls would have done as much to sup- 
press the at as the sly mungoose. One 
can fancy how soon this pesky rope- 
walking beast would shun tree climbing 
if a few big eyes were about. Some day 
the roses will bloom in every yard and 
the air will be resonant with the melody 
of many plumaged songsters. Oh Lord, 
how long! 

& 
Stephen Stanton Myrick. 


_ The Wilhelmina of June 11 brought 
Rey. Stephen S. Myrick from the presi- 


dency of Central College, Nebraska, to 
the principalship of Mills School. Mr. 
Myrick has seen wide service as a 
preacher in the mainland, a missionary 
teacher in the Straits Settlements and 
latterly as college president. His family 
consists of Mrs. Myrick, three children 
and a sister, Miss Margaret Myrick. He 
came just in time to. assume the work 
when Mr. Frank W. Damon was tem- 
porarily laying aside responsibilities in 
order to take a trip to the Coast. Imme- 
diately upon arrival Mr. Myrick entered 
upon his duties with characteristic vigor 
and is rapidly getting hold of the details 
of Mills School. Much is expected of 
his leadership in expanding and 
strengthening the institution. The im- 
mediate need of the Mid-Pacific Institute 
is an adequate endowment to meet its 
current expenditures. If Mr. Myrick 
can secure this, he will have achieved a 
mighty advance. 


x 
The Mid-Pacific Institute. 


The past year has witnessed most en- 
couraging progress in both departments 
of this rapidly developing institution. 
Mills School has had a regular attend- 
ance of more than 150 students, includ- 
ing the day scholars, and has been doing 
excellent work. Two of the recipients 
of the Peace Scholarships withdrew be- 
cause of illness and returned to Japan. 
One of these is very anxious to return. 
The three who have remained have been 
diligent. In athletics the boys have made 
good progress and have been able to se- 
cure several) prizes in competition with 
other schools. The athletic field is being 
steadily enlarged and a fine tennis court 
has been built, all the work upon these 
improvements being done by the stu- 
dents. The farm is in excellent condi- 
tion and the course in agriculture has 
been so popular that there is an increas- 


ing demand for more advanced instruc- 
tion. It seems as tho the vocational fea- 
tures of Mills must soon be very much 
more largely developed. Fortunately the 
school is in a position to grow in this 
direction without any limit except that 
set by lack of endowment. At Kawaia- 
hao conditions are brighter than ever, 
and the year has shown a marked ad- 
vance over past achievements. The ac- 
commodations have been taxed to the 
utmost, the full quota of 125 students 
having been maintained thruout with a 
waiting list. The total enrollment has 


been 137. The home atmosphere of the 


Seminary is so marked and the effect 
thereof upon student character so de- 
cided that it is recognized as a matter 
for congratulation by the friends of any 
girl when admission for her can be se- 
cured, 
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A New Campaign. 

The proposition of the President of 
the Women’s Board of Missions, Mrs. 
Theodore Richards, to place an inspiring 
teacher and organizer of mission study 
classes in the city of Honolulu for the 
benefit of all the churches is one more 
signal illustration of the spirit of union 
prevalent in this community. It flows 
naturally out of the life of a church that 
has in reality as well as in name prac- 
tised unity for so many years. The pro- 
posal is also most opportune. Last fall 
the laymen of the several churches voted 
to increase largely the foreign mission- 
ary budgets of their respective organiza- 
tions. This vote is being already justi- 
fied by resulting contributions. But if 
the past hundred years of missionary en- 
deavor has taught Christendom anything 
it is that intelligent knowledge of mis- 
sion history, achievements, policy and 
present conditions is absolutely necessary 
to progress in missionary work. In early 
days, when men’s minds were not be- 
sieged as they are now with myriad 
claimants to attention, knowledge of the 
foreign missionary campaign was with 
comparative ease imparted to the mem- 
bers of churches. But in this generation 
if Christians are to be intelligent givers 
to missions, a propaganda of teaching 
must be inaugurated. People must be 
won to study. Their consciences must 
be enlisted, their interest attracted and 
their enthusiasm aroused. This can be 
done only thru the winsome appeal of 
personality. More and more in this age 
are we finding out that the secret of 
every great movement lies in personality. 
Hence the sure victory of Christianity. 
because Christianity is the incarnation of 
the consummate Personality. The Wom- 


an’s Board is wise in deciding to invoke 
in a campaign of education the aid of 
a person who can attract. The plan is ~ 
to place such a leader in the field who 
shall organize first the women and sec- 
ond the young people of the city churches 
in convenient centers for inspiring study 
of missions. In addition she will inaugu- 
rate in the Bible School of Central Union 
Church a method of reaching all the 
classes of the upper departments with 
missionary information. The promise of 
this enterprise marked the close of a suc- 
cessful year in the Board and proved the 
most vital feature of a very delightful 
annual meeting. 
& 


For North China. 


We are glad to show the faces of the 
two missionaries whom Central Union 
Church expects soon to place in North 
China, just outside the capital, Peking. 
Rev. Dean Rockwell Wickes comes of 
sturdy New England stock, his father 
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being head of the department of mathe- 
matics in the University High School of 
Chicago University. Mr. Wickes took 
his bachelor’s degree at Chicago. He 
added to this as graduate of Yale Di- 
vinity School the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, and also a Ph. D. from Chicago. 
To this unusual scholastic equipment is 
plussed devoted missionary spirit and 


singular fitness for service in the foreign . 


field. His fiancee, Miss Fanny R. Sweeny, 
is a Phi Beta Kappa A. B. from Vassar, 
where she also won her M. A. Latterly 
she has done special research work in 
the Chicago School of Civics and Phi- 
lanthropy. Their likenesses tell the story 
of an attractiveness which matches this 
account of their unusual preparation for 
successful work and wide influence in 
China. They will enter the great union 
educational institution maintained in and 
near Peking by four of the leading Mis- 
sionary Boards there. Being at the very 
heart of the Republic, they will grow 
up with the new regime and will be 
closely associated with the large develop- 
ment now opening before that govern- 
ment. Central Union Church is fortu- 
nate in having such representatives at 
the capital in this crucial period of the 
nation’s life. Every supporter of these 
splendid messengers of the cross must 
be proud of his part in sending them 
forth. To be associated in such an un- 
dertaking is a rare privilege. The 
Friend joins Central Union Church in 
welcoming these young ambassadors of 
- Christ to Hawaii where they soon will 
be guests, en route to their field, and to 
the noble career before them. Much 
prayerful solicitude and a genuine shar- 
ing of their labors thru personal sym- 
pathy will mark their future relationship 
with Central Union Church. —D. S. 


ad 
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Philippians 4:13: I can do all things 
in Him that strengtheneth, me. 


AN, a marvelous little word! Far 
back in the good old days when 
language was simple, when theory and 
practise were one, the man who knew 
was the man who did. Knowledge and 
experience lived together then as husband 
and wife. The sage, that is the most 
practical man in the tribe, was its leader. 
The two ideas, knowing and power to 
do, being intertwined, one word sufficed 
them. That word was very like our 
word can as pronounced by the Anglo- 
maniac. This meaning, to know, is found 
clinging to it as late as old English 
days. In Piers the Ploughman we read, 


*A sermon preached by Dormus Scudder in 
Central Union Church, Honolulu, June 2, 1912. 
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“T can [know] rhymes of Robin Hood.” 

But as men divided into two classes, 
those who study and those who act, 
knowledge and experience secured a 
divorce in the realm of expression and 
the word can was restricted to the idea 
of ability. Yet the philosopher has never 
ceased to claim that the two are essen- 
tially one, that in God no such distinction 
exists and that as mankind progresses 
towards perfection, the golden age of 
their reunion will dawn. So Plato 
dreamed of a state where the wise should 
rule; for centuries China has striven 
to realize Confucius’ ideal by making 
knowledge the qualification for public 
service, and Carlyle never tired of the 
proposition that the sage is the only true 
king. To crown all, modern science has 
flung her cap into the arena with the 
challenge that only theories which stand 
the test of experience shall march in 
her train. The up-to-date educator also 
nails to the door his thesis, “We learn 
by doing,” while the Christian has ever 
found in this word can the association of 
intellect and will. 

Hence our passage in the original 
reads, “I can all things in Him that 
strengtheneth me,” or “I am strong for 
all things.” The do has no place in 
Paul’s expression, tho it is there in the 
thot. 

Paul made it very clear that his word 
can covered an intellectual process, for 
he used terms of knowledge to define it 
in this passage. “For I have learned,” 
he writes, “in whatsoever state I am, 


therein to be content.” If you have 
learned this you do not need to be told 
that it takes plenty of mind power to 
acquire it. Most of us have not devel- 
oped brains enough yet to con that les- 
Again: “I know how to be abased, and 
I know also how to abound; in every- 
thing and in all things have I learned 
the secret both to be filled and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to be in 
want. I can [do] all things in Him that 
strengtheneth me.’ You get his thot. 


Jesus Christ, then, develops thot power 
in the man who makes Him his dynamic 
partner; not necessarily ability to puzzle 
out methematical problems or build up 
scientific theories or invent philosophical 
subtleties or think out vast schemes of 
finance or devise intricate machinery. 
Jesus owned the greatest constructive 
mind that ever blessed this world. Other 
men have made fragmentary contribu- 
tions to human progress, but Jesus laid 
down propositions which have directed 
the world’s history. They suffice for all 
individuals and all nations. The quality 
of His thinking was that it dealt with 
essentials alone, and as these are few He 
contented Himself with setting them 
forth so simply and yet graphically, and 
He applied them so uncompromisingly 
that He succeeded in inoculating all hu- 
man life with them as with germs gifted 
with perennial vitality. This cosmopoli- 
tanism of Jesus’ thot, its never dying 
quality, its applicability to every prob- 
lem, whether individual, social, racial, 
industrial or political, forced from Paul 
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the exclamation, “Christ in whom are all 
the treasures of knowledge and experi-: 
ence [so the Greek original] hidden.” 
That is, Jesus has a theory to fit every 
case of conduct and His theory is work- 
able. 

Now, then, let this man Jesus get hold 
of you and bring His way of looking at 
things to bear upon you, not once in a 
while, not a few hours a day like a 
scholar in his study, but always, whenever 
you make a decision involving right and 
wrong, and then tell me whether He has 
had any effect upon your thot power? 
The fact is that Jesus is the greatest 
thot stimulator this world has ever seen. 
Do you fancy for a moment that Paul 
would have or could have created a rip- 
ple in the larger history of his day, to 
say nothing of later days, if he had 
stayed a Pharisee? No; he had not 
brains enuf even to become a Gamaliel, 
who immortalized himself by one gen- 
erous word at the trial of Peter and 
John. I suppose the world would never 
have heard of Saul of Tarsus if he not 
become a Christian. But he joined Jesus’ 
school and the Teacher made the pupil 
think thots that have since turned the 
world upside down more than once. 

Jesus has a like effect upon every man 
who honestly writes himself down in His 
school. An entirely new gleam of intel- 
ligence gets into the eye of the bona fide 
Christian. Begin at the bottom of the 
ladder ‘with Begbie’s Twice Born Men. 
Those brutish creatures, transformed 
into men, Christian men, actually acquire 
brain power under Jesus’ tuition. They 
learn to think. They commence to know 
all things, all things in their moral world 
that are necessary to their enlarging life. 
Christ does make His disciples wise. 

Take the matter of forgiveness. To 
cherish a grudge is the height of folly. 
First it blinds you to the good in the 
man whom you will not forgive; that 
is it limits your power of knowing him, 
makes you an ignoramus in that single 
particular. Next it poisons your nature, 
because a grudge is just as truly a toxic 
germ as the tuberculosis bacillus. As 
long as you hold it, you are a smaller 
man, and you are a tinier brained man 
for the grudge germ shuts up other men- 
tal windows beside that thru which you 
might see the man you dislike. Now if 
you are a Christian you must forgive. 
Jesus will not let up on you until you 
do. And every time you do, you acquire 
increased mental vision. 

What a beautiful quality is that of 
open acknowledgment of a public fault. 
It is hard, but the Chirstian has to prac- 
tise it and it wins so much. It is one 
of the wisest traits in conduct. One of 
Scotland’s rare names in the last century 
was John Stuart Blackie, one of the 
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world’s great teachers. He had a quick 
temper. 

At the opening of a college term, the 
boys observed that he was unusually ir- 
ritable and harsh. The applicants for 
admission ranged themselves for exam- 
ination in a line below his desk. 

“Show your papers,” he ordered. 

One lad held his paper up awkwardly 
in his left hand. 

“Hold it up properly, sir, in your right 
hand,” commanded the master. 

The new pupil muttered something, 
but kept his left hand raised. 

“The right hand, ye loon!” thundered 
the professor. 

The boy, growing very pale, lifted his 
right arm. It was a burned stump; the 
hand was gone. 

The students burst into indignant 
hisses ; but the professor had leaped down 
from the platform, and had thrown his 
arm about the boy’s shoulder. . 

“Eh, Jaddie, forgie me!” he cried 
breaking into broad Scotch, as he always 
did when greatly excited. “I dinna ken! 
But,” turning to the class with swimming 
eyes, “I thank God He has given me 
gentlemen to teach—who can call me to 
account when I go astray.” 

“After that day,” wrote one of the 
students, years afterwards, “every man 
there was his firm friend and liegeman. 
He had won us all by that one frank 
speech.” 

No wonder every land under the sun 
where educated Scots have gone holds 
lovers of Blackie. For this power to 
make friends by such generous conduct, 
when exercised, opens the mind as none 
other does, and Jesus gives that power. 

Again, Paul says that Jesus brot im- 
mortality to light. That is, Jesus makes 
His followers think in terms of eternity. 
Stop one moment and ask yourself the 
question, “Must not the eternity habit 
of itself marvelously broaden mind 
power?” I always like to complete the 
picture of that great public servant, John 
Quincy Adams, with this incident. At 
eighty years of age he was met once on 
the streets of Boston by an old friend, 
who taking his trembling hand, said: 
“Good morning! And how is John 
Quincy Adams today?” “Thank you,” 
the ex-President replied; “John Quincy 
Adams himself is well, sit, quite well. I 
thank you. But the house in which he 
lives at present is becoming delapidated. 
It is tottering upon its foundation. Time 
and the seasons have nearly destroyed it. 
Its roof is pretty well worn out. Its 
walls are much shattered, and it trembles 
with every wind. The old tenement is 
becoming almost uninhabitable, and I 
think John Quincy Adams will have to 
move out of it soon, but he himself is 
quite well, sir, quite well.” 


The habit of externalizing yourself 
from your body, of using your body as 
the spirit’s vehicle, yes the Holy Spirit’s 
temporary shrine if you will, as well as 
your temporary abode, makes over a 
man’s entire thinking apparatus. He en- 
larges his outlook, gets to looking at all 
earth’s questions in a large way. Ideals 
tarry, they come so slowly—ideals of 
church unity, world peace, industrial jus- 
tice, temperance triumph. O Lord, how 
long! The reformer grows impatient, 
and too often loses his temper and his 
grip upon the convictions of his contem- 
poraries. But if he puts himself under 
Jesus’ training he acquires the eternity 
habit. He learns to wait, to grow that 
rare flower sweet reasonableness. By 
doing this he sees things in right per- 
spective. He ceases to be a Garrison 
and becomes a Lincoln. His mind big- 


gens. He shouts, “I can all things in 
Him that strengtheneth me.” And the 
word can here means know. “I know 


all things in Him that endynamites me,” 
as the graphic original puts it. 

Not all things at once, because then 
the latter part of this verse would not 
be true, “in Him that strengtheneth me.” 
Christ does not teach that way. His 
teaching also has the eternity habit. But 
once enroll in His school and the “all 
things” are assured—‘all things” that 
you need for this life and “all things” 
that are to pass you thru the examina- 
tion into the next life. 


I would like to keep on unfolding this 
thot of Jesus’ influence upon the intellect 
of His followers, but I must give a few 
moments to the more common meaning 
of the text. “TI can”’=I am able, can do. 

Efficiency is the result of Jesus’ in- 
fluence upon every man who trusts him- 
helf to Him—moral efficiency and _ this 
includes other kinds of effectiveness. 


Of course Jesus begins with hard 
things. You remember Professor James’ — 
eloquent appeal to young people to prac- 
tise every day doing something that is 
hard, disagreeable, what you do not want 
to do. Jesus laid down this law eighteen 
hundred years before Professor James 
was born. “If any man wills to be my 
pupil let him say no to self [i. e. no to 
things he wants to do] and take up his 
cross daily Ji. e. do hard things every 
day] and follow me [that is do just as 
I am doing].” Well has the world 
learned this lesson! If Japan, tiny 
Japan, has any one consuming ambition 
it is to stand in the forefront of world 
powers and to do so honorably, not by 
force of arms, but by the compelling en- 
ergy of character. One item, however, 
in the fulfillment of this aim has been 
the necessity to develop the two strong 
arms called Navy and Army. A manual 
put into the hands of every soldier reads: 
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“Living in order to be overwhelmed 
with the innumerable and immeasurable 
blessings of Imperial goodness; dead in 
order to become one of the guardian 
dieties of the country, and as such to re- 
ceive unique honors in this temple, is 
not this for the soldier the height of 
glory? For this reason, soldier, you 
must scrupulously execute the orders of 
your chiefs. Remember each step to- 
wards danger is a step towards glory, 
and go calm and joyful; full of ardor 
rush to the field of battle where death 
awaits you.” Is not this charge brimful 
of Jesus; “let him say no to self, do 
hard things every day and follow the 
example of his chief”? 

The hard things which Jesus asks are 
not, however, mere drill duty. They do 
drill us, but each task He sets is worthy. 
It is not like the exercise you take in the 
morning to set up your muscles for the 
day. The nature of what Jesus asks you 
to do is that of Grace Darling’s rowing 
out to the wrecked vessel. It has a high 
quality. It is worth doing. Constant 
self-forgetfulness involved in thotful, 
kindly services for others may be con- 
cerned with very tiny matters, but it is 
regal conduct. If it is not too little for 
God to suggest to you, it is not too small 
for you to do with all your heart. 


And the beauty of it is that Jesus puts 
the power into His followers’ life to do 
what He bids. “In Him that strengthen- 
eth me.” That is the glory of the Chris- 
tian. He is backed up. He is not fighting 
alone like the stoic. In his awful weak- 
ness he hears a voice, “My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee: for My power is made 
perfect in weakness.’ He will essay the 
impossible and he will win. 

Hall Caine has made the little terri- 

tory in the Irish Sea called the Isle of 
Man well known to the world. On the 
coat of arms of that Island are three 
armed and spurred legs radiating from 
a common center with the motto, “Quo- 
cunque jeceris, stabit’—‘‘wherever you 
throw him he will stand.” It recalls 
Paul's words in Epheseians, “and havy- 
ing done all to stand.” The Christian 
comes out of his battles on his feet with 
face towards the retreating foe, because 
his Captain teaches him how. 


—D. S. 
a 


Rev. A. A. Ebersole, associate pastor 
of Central Union Church, and family 
have been spending the month of July 
in the vicinity of Hilo. They are due to 
return by July 28th, Rev. Ebersole be- 
ing scheduled to preach the Sunday fall- 
ing on that date. The family will spend 
August on Tantalus. Rev. Ebersole will 
keep in daily touch with church affairs 
while enjoying with his wife and sons 
the invigorating mountain air. 


Our Mantles 


(Address given at the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Board by the President, Mrs. 
Mary Atherton Richards.) 


S Elijah was bidding farewell to 
Elisha, he asked, “What shall I 
give thee, my son?” and Elisha replied, 
“A double portion of thy spirit be upon 
me, O my father.” “Thou hast asked a 
hard thing; nevertheless, if thou see me 
when I am taken, it shall be so.” 
Earlier in the narrative we are told 
that Elijah cast his mantle over Elisha, 
who left all and. followed him, minister- 
ing unto him, learning of and from him. 
When the final parting came and Elisha 
watched the great prophet going from 
him, he was enveloped in Elijah’s mantle 
and his desire granted in receiving of a 
double portion of the spirit, for as he 
joined the sons of the prophets, the spirit 
shone in his countenance, and they cried 
out, “The spirit of Elijah doth rest upon 
Elisha.” 


We hear much today. of the spirit, the 
character, the personality of the man— 
that part of man which was breathed into 
him by God; that part of a child which 
is capable of being guided and trained, 
for which training we as parents are di- 
rectly responsible. 

The immortal souls entrusted to our 
care by the Heavenly Father we would 
train into stronger, truer, nobler spirits 
than any who have gone before. We 
would endow them with a double por- 
tion of the spirit of faithfulness and 
usefulness with which our parents 1m- 
bued us. 


As mothers, we are constantly con- 
fronted with the complexity and rapidity 
of life in this generation, the difficulties 
of maintaining our standards and ideals. 
How shall we instill the positive virtues 
in our children? What are we doing to 
meet and solve the problems daily pre- 
sented to us? Are we simply drifting 
with the crowd, content to let our chil- 
dren grow up as mere sons of the proph- 
ets, or shall we, with God’s help, set 
ourselves to make our children even 
prophets of the Most High, as were 
Samuel and Elisha, Deborah and Anna? 

Let us this morning put ourselves to 
the test of answering a few queries as 
to whether in ourselves and in our homes 
we are endeavoring to stem the tide of 
extravagance, mad rush for pleasure, ad- 
miration of wealth and materialism in 
general. What breastworks are we 
throwing up to stay the floods of world- 
liness that are threatening the very foun- 
dations of our homes? 

Is the home made beautiful by high 
aims, simple living, generosity and love 
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of God? Do we have family worship, is 
the conversation ever on religious topics, 
are our children as well acquainted with 
the heroes and captains of missions as 
they are with heroes of secular life and 
captains of industry? Are we as certain 
to have religious and missionary periodi- 
cals on our library tables as the secular 
magazines and papers? 

Do we consider that the familiarity 
with Biblical characters, history and lit- 
erature, as well as the great hymns of 
the church, are as essential to the educa- 
and culture of our children as knowledge 
of Grecian, Roman Medieval characters 
and literary masterpieces? 

If our children are to be endued with 
a double portion of our interest and 
knowledge in the affairs of God’s king- 
dom upon this earth, we must be very 
earnest and persistent in our training 
along these lines. 

I have little patience with the present- 
day theories of developing a child along 
the lines of least resistance. No child 
says “thank you’ ’of his own accord. 
The lessons of gratitude must be taught 
and retaught. Not long ago a mother 
said to me, “I will not send my child 
to a school that is not made so attract- 
ive that she desires above all things to 
go.” I replied, “Few children would be 
educated if they waited for the always 
attractive schools.” Even in childhood 
we must instill the doing of the unde- 
sired if afterwards the results are for 
betterment and the strengthening of 
character. The spirit as well as the 
body grows by the things it masters. 

May I speak of influence? How po- 
tent a factor that is in the development 
of children. First the influence of the 
parents. Let me refer only to that per- 
taining to dur duties to the church and 
her various organizations or depart- 
ments. 

Are we mothers interested in the Bible 
School? Do we see that the lesson is pre- 
pared before our children go or do we 
expect the teacher, whom perhaps we do 
not even know, to instruct our children in 
God's book? Some of us think our ob- 
ligation ends in simply sending the chil- 
dren when they wish to go. 

Are we regular in our own attendance 
at church, and do we, as the children 
grow older, expect them to go with us? 
Do they know that we expect them to 
worship God on His day and in His 
house with the same regularity that their 
other duties are fulfilled? Even as the 
father goes to his business daily and the 
children go to school, so we should with- 
out question look to them to meet their 
Sunday duties. These are but outward 
observances, you say, but as the old say- 
ing runs, “Sow an act and you reap a 


habit, sow a habit and you reap a char- 
(Continued on Page 173.) 
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ééppeactive tendencies from strictly utilita- 

rian education are evident. Tndivi- 

dual and ideal aims of education are begin- 

ning to emerge above the commercial and 
mechanical aims.”’ 

—Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 


a 
Public School Efficiency.* 


HAT are our schools for? Espe- 

cially what are our public schools 

for? We shall all agree probably that 

their fundamental purpose is to fit our 

youth to enter into life with the best 

training possible. It is when we come, 

however, to a definite statement of the 

chief features of the “best training pos- 
sible” that we begin to disagree. 

At the outset, various critics condemn 
the present system of public school edu- 
cation on the score that it provides no 
adequate training by which our boys and 
‘girls may gain a livelihood. The fact 
is cited that many of our youth are mis- 
fits and ne’er-do-wells; and the conclu- 
sion is drawn that this is the result of 
grave defects in our public school edu- 
cation, that can be remedied by the 
adoption of vocational training. 

It is thus assumed that the schools 
produce this unfitness; that there are no 
other causes; and that vocational train- 
ing will effectually prevent such unfit- 
ness in the future. 

We submit in passing, that while our 
public schools must necessarily deal with 
potential misfits and ne’er-do-wells, in- 
as much as they provide training for all 
who are born into the community re- 
gardless of heredity and environment, 
the facts are not conclusive that the 
schools produce this class; also that 
changed social conditions would prob- 
ably diminish greatly the number of po- 
tential misfits that the schools would be 
obliged to train; and also that there are 
no facts to convince us that mere voca- 
tional training will eradicate inherent in- 
dolence and ineptitude. 

It has been strongly urged that inas- 
much as vocational schools are provided 
for the more advanced, something equiv- 
alent should be provided in all fairness 
for the less advanced in our public 
schools. This means that as the few are 
trained to become teachers, stenogra- 
phers and bookkeepers, the many should 
be taught some manual employment suit- 
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ed to the conditions of life they are likely 
to occupy. 

These are not the days of feudalism, 
however, and no child is any longer an- 
chored by law or tradition to the condi- 
tions into which he is born. Moreover 
it has been the glory of our American 
public school system that it has stimu- 
lated boys and girls to forge forward 
into more exacting conditions and into 
larger opportunities; and every commu- 
nity is the richer whose public training 
of its youth makes such a result pos- 
sible to the most submerged und unlikely 
child in it. 

& 
Vocational Training. 


Vocational training at best concen- 
trates the child’s attention on a given 
calling; but by that very token restricts 
the zone of his possible development. 
This is evident when we consider who 
is to decide what the child’s. lifework 
is to be; and who shall arrange for the 
train ng that is to give him preparation 
for it. 

Manifestly the child cannot decide 
wisely for himself; for in all the recent 
discussion we have been dealing with 
the lower grades of the public school 
course, and mere children are hardly 
competent to decide what their probable 
life conditions are to be. Their parents 
are quite as incompetent. The schools 
must decide. But on what data? 


I can think, off-hand, of thirty or forty 
different manual occupations, any one 
of which might be selected as the pos- 
sible future calling of a given child, and 
none of which he might ever enter. 


Is the state to give instruction in each 
of these possible occupations? If so, 
there would be problems precipitated on 
our schools as to ways and means, and 
instructors, that would keep in constant 
dilemma the most expert body of super- 
vising principals and the most astute 
board of commissioners. Or is the state 
to provide manual instruction in only a 
few of these callings? And if so, in 
which callings? And if in some, why 
not in many or all? And why should 
we conclude that vocational training in 
a given calling will prepare a boy to 
enter some other calling, any better than 
the present system prepares him? In 
either case the boy gets no technical 
training for the life-work he eventually 
enters. If the public schools are to give 
even a rudimentary preparation for 
earning a livelihood, regard must be had 
to individual aptitude, to industrial op- 
portunity, and to social environment; 
and having consulted all these, the train- 
ing must be in the specific direction likely 
to be followed by the boy when he begins 
life for himself. 


But “a boy’s thoughts are the wind’s 
thoughts.” Many boys take the first job 
that offers, and no one can tell what that 
will be. And there can be no graver 
charge of unfitness brought against the 
present system of training our boys and 
girls for citizenship than would be 
brought against vocational training that 
failed to hold boys to the calling for 
which that training aimed to give them 
rudimentary preparation. 

The most serious objection, however, 
to vocational training as a constituent 
feature of our public school education is 
that it puts emphasis on a minor consid- 
eration in such education rather than on 
the major. For what is the thing we 
are aiming at in the public school train- 
ing of our youth? Is it to create work- 
men or is it to create citizens? 


ed 
The Making of a Living. 


The mere maker of a living, if that 
is all he is, may not even be a good citi- 
zen. He may have no sense of obligation 
to the community whatever. He may 
have no respect for law; no ability to cast 
an intelligent vote; no foresight to pro- 
vide wisely for those dependent on him. 
If the primary concern of the schools is 
to see to it that the children of the com- 
munity are somehow fitted to gain a live- 
lihood, and this is the drift of much of 
the present ciriticism of our schools, there 
is grave danger that more important mat- 
ters will be subordinated or be left out 
of the curriculum altogether. And cer- 
tainly the community has less reason to 
be seriously concerned lest its boys and 
girls shall not become producers, than it 
has lest those same boys and girls shall 
go forth from school without right prin- 
ciples, and the power of application, and 
an intellectual equipment that every good 
citizen needs, and a clear sense of com- 
munity obligation. 

Under fair conditions, our youth, on 
leaving school, almost uniformly find em- 
ployment suited to their capacity. But 
our schools have nothing to do with se- 
curing those favorable conditions. It is 
a question that is economic rather than 
educational; and it can be best dealt with 
outside the schools by community action 
in promoting better industrial conditions. 

It has been so dealt with heretofore, 
and in spite of adverse criticism, boys 
and girls who have had a moderate share 
in the privileges of public school educa- 
tion, but without vocational training, 
have made good, albeit they have had to 
make their technical preparation for their 
life-work after leaving school. 


at 
Fitting for Citizenship. 


Boys can learn to become good work- 
men after leaving school; but the com- 
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munity will never have so good an op- 
portunity to train its boys into an intel- 
ligent citizenship as it has while they are 
in the school-room with their comrades. 
To train our youth into intelligent citi- 
zenship does not require that our boys 
should acquire dexterity or aptness in 
some particular manual employment. It 
is not primarily the boy’s hand or eye 
that calls for training, but the boy him- 
self. He must be informed. He must 
be given the ability to read so that he 
can keep informed. He must be given 
the ability to express himself in language 
that will be understood by other people. 
He must be equipped with a knowledge 
of figures sufficient to protect his own 
interests, and to advance those interests 
when opportunity offers. He must be 
trained to observe, and to draw right 
conclusions. He must be taught to rec- 
ognize the rights and interests of others 
as well as to conserve his own. 


If manual training is to have any place 
in our public schools, it must be on the 
score of its educational and not its utili- 
tarian value. Every lad has a just claim 
that his hand and eye, as well as his 
head and heart, shall be brought under 
discipline. But his claim is based on his 
right to an all-round training in the 
mastery of all his powers. In other 
words, the culture of the individual is 
the primary end to be aimed at in pub- 
lic school training. No mere utilitarian 
training for a livelihood has any right 
to usurp this larger function of our pub- 
lic schools to promote manly and woman- 
ly development in intelligent mastery of 
self. This is the finest acquisition that 
can come to the individual concerned. 
Having gained this, in however small 
measure, he becomes thereby a potent 
unit in society, and will not only take 
care of himself, but will likewise bear 
the sins of many in helping to take care 
of others who cannot take care of them- 
selves. 

& 


Our Finest Product. | 


This, too, is the finest product possible 
to our schools from the standpoint of the 
community at large. For we need men 
- more than we need workmen. If our 
schools will only produce men enough, 
there will never be any dearth of work- 
men. 

I am well aware of the value of some 
form of manual training in the all-round 
education of our youth. I could wish 
that this McKinley High School had its 
own work-shops for the training of the 
eye, and the hand, and the inventive 
faculties. I believe in a few vocational 
schools, especially horticultural and agri- 
cultural; but they should be schools, and 
schools, too, for boys and girls of the 
higher grades, or at least for those well 
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along in their teens, and with the pri- 
mary stress on educational and not utili- 
tarian value. 

My protest is against the modern ten- 
dency, inspired by the materialistic con- 
ceptions of our time, to test all efficiency 
by the standards of industrial utility. 
Our public schools have been under fire 
recently because they do not teach boys 
how to get their living. I protest against 
the justice of such a criterion. Is there 
no other efficiency but the dollar-getting 
ability ? 

Are our public schools to be branded 
with inefficiency because they aim at gen- 
eral culture rather than earning capacity ? 
Is happiness in life really more depend- 
ent on facility in doing things than on 
faculty to comprehend things? 

Ts an instructed conscience, and a 
trained will, and a well informed and 
awakened mind of really less value than 
the limited capacity to earn a living? 

In essential outline, our present public 
school system is what it has always been, 
viz., a comprehensive public agency for 
securing to every boy and girl in the 
community a measure of culture, mental 
and moral, of utmost value in the years 
that follow. 

That that culture was effective in the 
past, we need only to call before us the 
boys and girls of yesterday, who are 
now the fathers and mothers of the boys 
and girls of today. That culture made 
them intelligent citizens, having worthy 
ambitions and wholesome convictions; 
and somehow they have managed to 
make a living, though that has not been 
the supreme concern. It should not be 
the supreme concern today. 


Doubtless our public schools can be 
made more efficient than they are. 
Doubtless a return to greater simplicity, 
and consequently to more thorough train- 


ing in the fundamentals, may be desir- 
able. 


But we do not want any change in 
the thing aimed at. Every child has a 
just claim on the community for general 
culture. And no pressure of industrial- 
ism, and no defects in economic condi- 
tions, and no thoughtless criticism from 
the street, should be allowed to weigh 
for an instant against the program of 
our public schools to train our youth in 
a mastery of self rather than a mastery 
of tools. 


Young Friends of the Graduating Class: 

You began your public school life years 
You complete it today. Others 
who began with you have dropped out 
by the way. We are persuaded that so 
far as they went, they profited by the 
public school training they received. But 
you, who -have had all the advantages 
of the training from beginning to end, 
have been greatly privileged above your 
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fellows. The public has provided for 
you a continuous and progressive course 
in general culture. It has sought to 
equip you with a valuable store of useful 
knowledge, with an insight into your 
own powers of mind and heart and body, 
with principles of conduct, with a recog- 
nition of your social and political privi- 
leges, and with an awakened interest in 
the great problems and obligations of in- 
dividual and social life. The public has 
undertaken to meet its duty to you as 
prospective citizens entitled to the. best 
possible training for intelligent and use- 
ful citizenship. The equipment you have 
gained will prove a large asset to you 
m whatever calling you find your life- 
work. You have received much. You 
go forth into life to take up its duties 
and burdens with the best kind of prepa- 
ration to face those duties and to bear 
those burdens intelligently and with man- 
ly and womanly purpose. If you fail to 
take up life’s tasks as you should, the 
failure will not be because of your train- 
ing, but because of yourself. 

The public has done what it could for 
you. It remains for you to demonstrate 
your appreciation of the privileges you 
have received, and to give concrete evi- 
dence that your training has not been in 
vain, 

Young friends, I welcome you to the 
great army of the world’s workers. You 
ought to be more efficient workers in 
whatever calling you enter, because of 
the training you have had. Said a col- 
lege professor of a certain young man 
as he strode across the campus: “There 
goes three hundred men!” 

Culture is often the finest symbol and 
prophecy of efficiency. You have it in 
your power to give much to the com- 
munity in industrial and civic and social 
service. It was once the boast of men 
that they lived in the days of Caesar. 
It is a much finer thing to live in the 
land and in the age of Jane Addams 
and of Jacob Riis. 

The public has no fears lest you fail 
to make a living. It is gravely concerned 
that you should make your training tell 
in advancing every good work among 
men. 

Go forth, then, among the workers. 
Find your place and your work, and 
honor your training by your industry 
and your integrity. 

ge oe 

In a personal letter to the managing 
editor Miss Nora Towner of Olathe, 
Kas., says “I appreciate THe Frienp 
more and more and read it through from 
cover to cover including all the adver- 
tising.”’ Miss Towner is now with her 
mother in Olathe, Kansas, but hopes ulti- 
mately to return to the Territory. For 
several years she was «a worker in the 
Alexander Settlement at Wailuku, Maui. 
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KAWAIAHAO SEMINARY GRADUATES 
ELEVEN :—Work of the Year 


Reviewed. 
| Ee an 
enroll- 
ment of one 


hundred and 
thirty-seven 
gitls of various 
nationalities, 
Kawaiahao 
Seminary has 
had an average 
attendance of 
one hundred and 
twenty-five during the past year. This 
is the largest number that the school can 
accommodate, and in expanding its 
activities to the limit, the institution has 
not only justified the high place it holds 
in the educational, economic and moral 
life of the community, but has set a pace 
far in advance of the hopes of the most 
sanguine a few short years ago. 

If the seminary can be said to have a 
motto, it is “Give to the World the Best 
You Have and the Best Will Come Back 
to You.” It is an unwritten phrase which 
has become a law, and upon it is based 
the Christian life of the school. Educa- 
tion is, of course, the fundamental ob- 
ject, but underneath the glazed surface 
of well organized class regime, domestic 
activities and playtime, is a network of 
finely woven wires, each one leading by 
some mysterious secret channel to the 
heartstrings of the girls. In getting at 
the root of matters by the most tactful, 
and at the same time the most human 
methods, the faculty, under the wise and 
skillful guidance of Miss Mabel E. 
Bosher, may be said to be making a tre- 
mendous effort to develop the Christian 
lives of the students in a thoroughly 
normal and healthy fashion, weeding out 
all that is emotional and false, and plant- 
ing deep the spirit of the Christ. 


That this is decidedly worth while is 
evidenced in many ways. At the conclu- 
sion of last Summer’s vacation Miss 
Bosher had a letter from the head luna 
of one of the large plantations, in which 
he cited the instance of two Japanese 
girls from Kawaiahao, who completely 
transformed the life of the camp during 
the time they were at home. Young 
as they were, their influence was felt 
throughout the district, the younger 
children looking up to them with a faith 
almost akin to reverence. “Send them 
back whenever you can,” the letter con- 
cluded; ‘we need them.” 


This is but one of many expressions 
of gratitude and admiration which come 
to the school. In sending forth young 
women who will transform the home life 


of the Territory, the seminary is in very 
truth fulfilling its manifest mission. 

The greatest possible stress is laid upon 
the use of good English at all times. 
Mistakes in grammar are corrected dur- 
ing classes in geography and mathe- 
matics, during the recreation periods, 
and at all times when the faculty and 
student body mingle. 

at 


The Departments. 


The exhibit contributed by Kawaiahao 
to the Welfare Exhibit at Palama sev- 
eral months ago gave a comprehensive 
idea of the work done in the Domestic 
Arts: Department. When a girl gradu- 


‘ates from the school she is able to cut 


and make her own underclothes and 
dresses. This year the girls of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades have been put- 
ting their theoretical knowledge to prac- 
tical use in making complete outfits for 
the younger children. This has done 
away with the necessity of sending out 
the work to Chinese tailors. A _ fully 
equipped dressmaking department is a 
departure in the course of study antici- 
pated for the future. 

In the Domestic Science Department 
the girls of the seventh and eighth grades 
have the practical work of getting the 
meals for the entire student body and 
faculty. Those in the eighth grade have 
also taken up a simple study of the chem- 
istry of foods for reason of health, which 
will find practical demonstration in their 
own homes. 

At the invitation of the College of Ha- 
wail this class during the year was pres- 
ent at a meat-cutting demonstration by 
the Metropolitan Market. In this way 
the students were able to familiarize 
themselves with the different crts of 
meats and the nutritous value of each. 

The entire work of the establishment 
is done by the girls, their training cover- 
ing every line of general housework. 
The domestic courses are so arranged 
that those who dust one term sweep the 
next, and so on through the list of daily 
activities. 

The trained nurse who has charge of 
the health of the girls, conducts sys- 
tematic gymnasium work, and a begin- 
ning has been made in out-of-door ath- 
letics. During the year a match game 
of . basketball was played between the 
seminary and the Industrial School, and 
more events of this character are planned 
for next year. 


The regular classes in instrumental 
and chorus work have been conducted 
during the year, the glee club appearing 
in public a number of | times. 

Of the eleven girls graduated in June, 
nearly all have a definite aim for the 
future. One will enter the Normal, an. 
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other will take an advanced dressmaker’s © 


course, and still another will lighten her 
mother’s burdens by taking the cooking 
and housework off her shoulders. 

Miss Bosher speaks with enthusiasm 
of the sterling worth of the individual 
members of the faculty and of their 
splendid co-operation. There will be sev- 
eral changes next year. Miss Ada M, 
Clark, of ‘La Crosse, Wis., has been en- 
gaged to take charge of the music; Miss 
Warne, of Palama Settlement, will be 
the nurse, and Miss Mary F. Kinney, 
who has been in San Diego, Cal., since 
March, will return to resume her classes. 
Miss Stambough will transfer her serv- 
ices to the high school department of 
Mills School. 


ee 


Mrs. E. A. MacKenzie, of Beretania 
Mission, left June 18 on the Canadian- 
Australian steamer Zealandia for a well- 
earned vacation of nine weeks. Her trip 
was so happily arranged that she will 
see every member of her family but one, 
a brother who is engaged in ministerial 
work in the Canadian Northwest. 


Mrs. MacKenzie’s first stop-over was 
at Victoria, B. C., where she visited a 
brother. Her itinerary will also include 
the states of Washingion and Oregon, 
where a sister and another brother, whom 
she has not seen for eighteen years, re- 
side, Proceeding to California, she will 
visit a sister and a sister-in-law in Los 
Angeles. She also plans to spend a few 
days in San Francisco, where before her 
marriage she was city missionary for sev- 
eral years. Her return to Honolulu will 
be on the Wilhelmina from San Fran- 
cisco, due to arrive here September 3rd. 

Mrs. MacKenzie’s work among the 
Chinese women, while going forward in 
the quietest and most unpretentious man- 
ner, has become a real power. 


Living in the heart of the Chinese dis- 
trict, their quarters so crowded that they 
have often been forced to turn many 
away on special nights, Mr. and Mrs. 
MacKenzie have laid the foundations of 
their work in a more exalted home life. 
They have labored, too, in class room 
and Sunday school, but the rich harvest 
which they are reaping in this field would 
be impossible without the confidence and 
respect which close association with their 
foreign neighbors has inspired. 


Several days before her departure Mrs. 
MacKenzie was besieged with a steady 
stream of Chinese women callers. The 
group of Orientals at the steamer like- 
wise testified to the warm place she has 
won in their hearts. The Friend extends 
a warm Aloha to the absent one and ex- 
presses the hope that she may return in- 
vigorated from her holiday. 

—E. V. W. 
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A Live Discussion on a Live Topic 


HE increased cost of living through- 

out the world is becoming a fact 
so conspicuous that an invitation issued 
by The Friend Editorial Board to prom1- 
nent citizens in Honolulu to join in a 
consideration of this question met with 
an immediate and hearty response. 

On June 5th., notwithstanding many 
counter attractions on that day, a large 
number of the leaders of affairs in this 
community met in the Hawaiian Board 
Rooms to exchange ideas on the subject, 
while from a number of people were re- 
ceived expressions of regret at their in- 
ability to attend. Those present were: 
President Horne of the Kamehameha 
Schools, President Gilmore of the Col- 
lege of Hawaii, Prof. Edgar Wood of 
the Normal, Prof. Scott of the McKin- 
ley High School, Prof. Hitchcock, Dr. 
John Gulick, Rev. J. P.. Erdman, Rev. 
WG. Oleson, F.‘C. Atherton, D. L. 
Withington, Theodore Richards, Alex- 
ander Hume Ford, J. A. Rath, P. M. 
Pond, Rev. A. A. Ebersole, Dr. Doremus 
Scudder, Editor Sheba, Frank Scudder 
and two representatives of the daily 
press. e 

Walter G. Smith, whose presence was 
prevented by a previovs engagement, 
submitted as his contribution to the dis- 
cussion an editorial in the Hawaiian 
Star, containing a summary of the chief 
reasons which economists give for the 
advance all over the world in the cost 
of living. 

The subject was brought before the 
meeting in the form suggested by John 
Wesley Hill, LL. D., President of the 
International Peace Forum, which or- 


ganization is conducting an investiga- 


tion as to the increased cost of living 
throughout the world, asking leaders of 
thought in various countries to co-oper- 


‘ate in the attempt to ascertain the cause 


or causes of such increase, and request- 
ing suggestions as to the best method of 
reducing the cost. 

In view of the vastness of the problem, 
to which international specialists are giv- 


‘ing the most exhaustive consideration, it 


was decided early in the discussion to 
consider chiefly the local conditions which 
seem to have a bearing on the general 
subject. 

Dr. Scudder, chairman of The Friend 
Editorial Board, prefacing the study of 
the afternoon, remarked that during his 
nine years’ residence in the Islands he 
had observed the increase in cost had 
been proportionally less in Hawaii than 
in the vicinity of Boston. He then in- 
vited a free expression of opinion from 
those who had observed the trend of 
prices. 


Professor Scott gave concrete instances 
of the increase in foodstuffs and other 
commodities during his long residence 
here. He compared prices prevailing 
thirty years ago with those of today, and 
stated that carefully kept records had 
convinced him of the fact that the price 
of vegetables is almost twice as high, 
and that there has been a 75 per cent in- 
crease in groceries. Bacon, he said, was 
18 cents a pound until fifteen years ago. 
For the same or inferior grade he now 
pays 35 cents. The price of flour has 
increased from 50 to 75 per cent, and 
the advance in oatmeal has been propor- 
tionate. The price of clothing and the 
cost of washing are also much higher. 

Touching upon outside issues, Pro- 
fessor Scott discussed the output of gold 
and corn in the United States, the tariff 
question and the combinations, all of 
which are conceded to have a direct bear- 
ing upon mainland conditions. He also 
quoted James J. Hill, who said, “The 
high cost of living is caused by high 
living.” 

“As people get farther from nature 
prices go up,” said Mr. Ford, whose ob- 


servations were based upon a six years’ 
residence in Honolulu. The Chinese 
middleman, he said, is largely responsible 
for the local increase in the price of food- 
stuffs. The United States Government 
recognizes the existence of the middle- 
man and studiously ignores him by pro- 
viding goods to the men direct. Mr. 
Ford reviewed briefly the history of the 
fish industry in the Territory. In the old 
days, he said, the Hawaiians caught the 
fish and gave them to each other. Six 
years ago, when he came to Honolulu, 
fish was selling at 8 cents a pound. It 
is now 28 cents a pound. He suggested 
that the best solution to the problem is 
to get the producer and the consumer 
together and to eliminate the middleman. 

Dr, Gulick presented a summary of 
international conditions, and suggested 
five methods that should be used for re- 
ducing the cost of living. Briefly these 
were: (a) By securing international ar- 
bitration treaties, with reductions of 
armaments, and then lessening the taxa- 
tion and tariff rates; (b) by removing 
monopolies; (c) by adopting the single 
tax principle, which should leave all ma- 
chinery, houses and other improvements 
free from taxation; (d) by encouraging 
co-operative methods of buying and dis- 
tributing, and in time co-operative agri- 
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culture and manufacture, and so remov- 
ing the expense of middlemen and ad- 
vertising. 


Interesting testimony was introduced 


by Mr. Horne, who stated that contract 
prices had made it possible to compare 
the living expenses of his family of four 
hundred students during the past eight 
years. Flour, he said, has increased in 
price, but that by a strange coincidence 
bread remains the same price per loaf. 
Asked if the loaves were not smaller than 
formerly, he stated that the weight is the 
same and that the quality of the bread 
is better. Meat is the one class of table 
necessities which has advanced to any 
great degree, being from 2 to 8 cents a 
pound higher. Poi is cheaper than for- 
merly, this undoubtedly being referable 
to the fact that it is now being manufac- 
tured by machinery. The school’s poi 
bill in 1905 was $450 a month. Now it 
is between $300 and $350. The school 
does not use as much as formerly, but 
the price is lower. 

In the opinion of Mr. Horne, the poor- 
er classes are living better than formerly. 
They are eating more of the high-priced 
foods. One cattse for the advance he 
laid to the presence of large military or- 
ganizations, which dig deep into local 
supplies. Eggs have not materially in- 
creased in price. He also pays the same 
prices today for vegetables and rice. 
Butter has advanced. 

“The increased population has created 
a demand which is not being met by local 
producers,” said Mr. Horne. 

Mr. Withington expressed great inter- 
est in Mr. Horne’s report, but exception 
was taken to it by Mr. Rath, who de- 
clared that owing to the fact that the 
institution buys in large quantities and 
has an unlimited credit its figures can- 
not properly be compared with those of 
the individual consumer. Mr. Rath stated 
that the price of milk is much higher 
than formerly. That he is in a position 
to know, as he purchases the supplies for 
the dispensaries in connection with Pa- 
lama Settlement. 


Expert milk figures were presented by 
Mr. Pond. Feed has increased in price 
33 1-3 per cent, he said; ground rentals 
are higher, pasture lands have been sup- 
planted by residences, and labor hire is 
more expensive, but in spite of it all the 
price of milk has remained the same. 
Milk is now produced practically at a 
loss, and he believes that at the root of 
the matter is the failure of the milk peo- 
ple to get together. The meat packers 
have formed combines, he said, but the 
milk men are working at variance, and 
the business has accordingly remained 
at a lower ebb. ; 

Professor Wood stated that a few 
years ago the Normal School started a 


luncheon class, but owing to the prevail- 
ing prices it was run at a loss. Investi- 
gation disclosed the fact that the school 
was not buying in large enough quanti- 
ties. 

The pay of laborers coming up for 
general discussion, Professor Scott con- 
tributed an interesting bit of information. 
During the contract labor days in Hawaii 
laborers received $12:50 per month. The 
laborers today average $20 to $23 a 
month. Their wages have virtually 
doubled, and their expenditures have 
not proportionately increased. 

Mr. Frank Scudder said that in his 
investigations of the welfare of the 
Japanese on the plantations, he had noted 
a tendency among them to purchase bet- 
ter supplies for table consumption. Mr. 
Scudder was misquoted by the Adver- 
tiser the morning following the meeting. 
He did not make a statement to the effect 
that the educational system is at fault, but 
asked the question whether or not the 
endency of education is to draw the 
laborers from the plantations and to 
create a desire to enter the commercial 
world by opening a small store, or per- 
chance by becoming a hack driver. He 
further asked the question whether or not 
the land was becoming depleted because 
of this tendency to enter business life. 

Professor Scott stated in answer that 
he believed that the men would stay on 
the land if they could make a living. 


This provoked a general discussion of 
inter-island freight rates, Dr. Scudder 
making the assertion that if the freight 
rates were reduced the people would 
naturally return to the land. 

Mr. Atherton spoke of the modern 
tendency to live at a faster rate. As a 
reason for the increase in the cost of 
vegetables, he stated that when the com- 
munity was small and the town compact, 
the vegetable venders made their rounds 
with baskets. As the population spread 
it was necessary to introduce horses and 
wagons. “We are living on a different 
scale,’ concluded Mr. Atherton, “and we 
have to pay for it.” 


With characteristic modesty, Editor 
Sheba stated that he had come to learn 
rather than to express his views. He, 
however, threw some interesting light on 
the subject from an Oriental viewpoint. 
Annexation, in his opinion, is at the root 
of the increased cost of living. He stated 
that when he came here, twenty years 
ago, the Japanese were living on what 
they could get, their foodstuffs being 
principally Chinese goods. With the in- 
troduction of better wages, the number 
of luxuries increased, the laborers and 
their families forsaking the cheaper 
drinks and foods for those of a higher 
grade. Mr. Sheba declared that before 
annexation the Japanese saved every 


cent because they did not expect to re- 
main. Later they became careless and 
introduced more luxuries into their mode 
of life. The invasion of the Japanese, 
he said, has tended toward lessening the 
price of fish through competition. On 
the whole, economic conditions among 
the Japanese are more normal. 


Dr. Scudder remarked that his inves- 
tigations had disclosed the fact that for- 
merly the Japanese sent more money 
home, but since they had concluded to 
stay in the Territory they spend it more 
freely, 


Summing up the meeting briefly, Dr. 
Scudder stated that while it had not been 
definitely ascertained whether the pres- 
ent cost of living is proportionately 
higher or lower, the feeling seemed to 
prevail that on the whole Hawaii prob- 
ably suffers less from the economic up- 
heaval than the mainland. 


eM 
Punabou has Ambitious Plans 


Punahou’s seventy-first year was 
brought to a close by a commencement 
week into which were crowded events of 
more than usual significance and enjoy- 
ment. The sermon to the graduating 
classes was given Sunday evening, June 
16, in Central Union Church by Rev. 
R. Elmer Smith of M. E. Church. On 
Wednesday morning, the Punahou Pre- 
paratory School graduated a class of 
forty-five in exercises which by their 
variety, by the essays of members of the 
graduating class and by music gave pleas- 
ure to an audience of parents and friends. 
The class night is getting to be one of 
the most enjoyable events of the week. 
In a unique program the class give a 
light touch to the week’s exercises. The 
prophecy, history and songs have senti- 
ment and humor delightfully intermin- 
gled. This program came on Thursday 
night in front of Punahou Hall. 


The class of 1912 had its exercises on 
Saturday night, June 22. The scholar- 
ship honors were won by Robert Alex- 
ander Anderson and Milton Lyle Holmes. 
The award of the Roll of Honor, the pre- 
mier prize of the year, went to Robert 
Alexander Anderson. The Damon Rhe- 
torical Prizes were won by Joseph R. 
Farrington, first; Hazel Gear, second, 
and Helen R. Colburn, honorable men- 
tion. The class speakers, who gave com- 
mencement parts in a manner most cred- 
itable to them, were Hazel Buckland, 
Marion E. Brown and R. A. Anderson. 
Dr. J. F. Cowan of Kohala addressed the 
class upon the subject, “Vocational Cul- 
ture Education.” The address, which 
bristled with suggestion and droll humor, 
much interested both class and audience. 
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President Griffiths presented diplomas to 
the twenty-eight graduates. 


The year has been notable for the in- 


crease in interest in the school on the 
part of the alumni. This began when 
Castle Hall was burned, and continued, 
through the determination on the part 
of the alumni officers, F. C. Atherton, 
Florence H. Macintyre and John L. 
Fleming, to stir the old students to a 
real interest in the welfare of the school. 
The Punahou Letter, issued monthly 
under a Board of Editors of whom Char- 
lotte P. Dodge was chairman, was sent 
out to lay a foundation of information 
about the school as she now is, about her 
present equipment and needs. An Alumni 
Hall, to contain gymnasium, auditorium 
and other athletic and social features, was 
proposed to crystalize the interest of old 
students in the needs of present students 
An architect is drawing plans; a large 
alumni committee is in charge of the 
proposal, which will include later a cam- 
paign for funds for this building, to cost 
$50,000, and for an endowment of 
$50,000 more. Already a voluntary sub- 
scription of $1,000 has been received, 
which is considered an auspicious au- 
gury. 

The alumni meeting on Wednesday of 
commencement week had telling speeches 
upon the need of such a building and of 
the uses to which it could be put. The 
alumni officers were continued for an- 
other year, and under the leadership of 
F. C. Atherton it is expected that the 
campaign for Alumni Hall will be fought 
to a glorious finish. Such a campaign 
ought to do more than add this needed 
building to the school’s equipment. It 
ought to bring the old students from far 
’ and wide to a recognition of the benefits 
that Punahou has conferred upon them 
and to unite them in a determination to 
pass those benefits on to an ever widen- 

ing circle of Punahou students, and to 
~make it possible for Punahou ever, with 


increased efficiency, to serve Hawaii. 
—A. F. GRIFFITHS. 
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Our Mantles. 
(Continued from Page 167.) 
acter, sow a character and you reap a 
destiny.” 

And how about the influence along the 
line of missionary interest? If the chil- 
dren know the parents are students of 
missions, givers to the cause, members 
of missionary organizations and regular 
attendants on the meetings, what is likely 
to be their own attitude towards mis- 
sions? If we mothers look for interest 
in these things in our children, and plant, 
foster and train these interests, the fruits 
are bound to appear. A concrete ex- 


ample: do we attend regularly the meet- 
ings of our mission board, do we give to 
its support, are we keenly interested in 
its workers, stations and study? Are 
we training our daughters in these paths 
of duty? Does she attend the Mission- 
ary Gleaners, contribute to its support? 
Is she interested in the various branches 
of work and does she give of her time 
and strength? Or do we constantly ex- 
cuse her from attendance because of 
school work, music and dancing lessons, 
football, baseball, tennis games, etc.? 
Surely none of these are more important 
in the making of our daughter’s charac- 
ter than the training for service in the 
work of our Master. Would we consider 
an hour and a half once a month too 
heavy a tax on our own or our daugh- 
ter’s time in any other pursuit? Chil- 
dren are like grown-ups—expect much 
from them, demand much from them, 
and they grow to meet the requisitions. 
Place responsibilities upon them, and the 
shoulders grow broad and strong in the 
bearing. How shall the work of this 
Board be carried on if our daughters are 
not now in training for its offices and 
responsibilities? Look around today at 
the active workers in the Board and see 
if they are not those who received their 
training as girls in the Missionary 
Gleaners or kindred organizations. 
Now what further of the training 
for service? Elijah was a man who 
served his God—zealously, whole-heart- 
edly, courageously—sometimes overcome 
by heavy odds and discouragements, but 
always in the end coming bravely to the 
front. Elisha, when receiving the mantle 
and a double portion of Elijah’s spirit, 
served God with earnestness, faithful- 
ness and fearlessness. He served not 
as Elijah did, for times, circumstances 
and demands changed, but he served the 
Lord with all his strength unto the end. 


Our mothers taught us to serve in the 
home, in the church, in the community. 
Are we teaching our children the same 
lessons? Are we joyfully, faithfully, 
zealously, courageously serving our Lord 
and Master? In our daily lives are we 
witnessing before our children the beauty 
of service? Do we teach them, by ex- 
ample, the blessedness of giving the cup 
of cold water. the visiting the sick and 
afflicted and downtrodden in the Lord’s 
name, teaching that “inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least,—ye did it unto 
Me’? 

Do not let us boast of our generosity 
when we serve with only our gold and 
silver. Only let us boast, and then we 
won't want to, when we give ourselves 
and our children to the service of the 
Lord. 

Have you ever stopped to consider 
that with all our vaunted “good times,” 
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great wealth and large church there is 
not one among all the missionary de- 
scendants of the third generation who 
grew up in Hawaii on the foreign mis- 
sion field and but three who are in di- 
rect Christian work in these Islands? 

Where lies the fault? We mothers 
must take very carefully to heart this 
question and examine very closely our 
own lives, our own ambitions, and above 
all our relationship with our God. 

Are we ready to give Him our best 
and dearest? Do we bring our little 
ones before the Lord and ask that they 
may stand before Him forever, that even 
as He has entrusted them to us so we 
give them back to Him? Are we safe- 
guarding them thus with our prayers? 

When we commit them unto God, 
surely we can trust them to His loving 
care, and He will guide us as we train 
them. “He will put His spirit into them 
and they shall live,” and “He shall cover 
them with the mantle of His righteous- 
ness.” 

ee 

Four graduates, representing as many 
nationalities, were graduated June 4 
from the Hilo Boarding School, L. C. 
Lyman, principal. The exercises were 
held in the Haili Chuich, and judging 
from the program which has come to 
hand, were of exceptional interest. 

The essay subjects were happily 
chosen and represented enough indi- 
vidual thought to make them interesting. 
The paper on “Butter Making in Ha- 
waii” gave an idea of the work that is 
being done by the dairy department of 
the school. The essay on “Ariods” 
(kalo) gave the results of farm experi- 
ments and made a plea for a wider use 
of kalo as a table vegetable. The cherry 
blossom and its significance were de- 
scribed by a loyal son of Japan, while 
the young Chinese student interested all 
in the art of horseshoeing. 

The complete program follows: 
March Mrs. P. C. Beamer 
Music, The Sacred Hour Returning. 
Prayer Rev. S. L. Desha 


Essay, Cultivation of Aroids......... 
Charles Kunane 
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Music, Annie Laurie, 
Essay, Horseshoeing...Ah Pu Ah Chock 
Music, The Moon Is Beaming. 


Essay, Bushido and the Japanese Cher- 
ry Blossom Kango Hamada 


Music, Roam the Green Wood. 


Essay, Butter Making in Hawaii... 
Samuel Lujan 


ajlelie\ ales) wheel vueke «| e. eis,e1\¢, 0:0) 


Presentation of Diplomas. 
Music, Kula Hanai Song. 
The graduates were as follows: Ah 


Pu Akioka Ah Chock, Samuel H. Lujan, 
Kango Hamada and Charles Kunane, 
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8:30 a. m., carrying flowers 
the statue, where they were 
ing of Hawaii Ponoi. There 


and leis, 
addressed by Kaukau Alii Chung Hoon Sr. 


and after 


the decoration ceremonial, 
The exercises closed with the sing- 


According to annual custom, 
the statue of Kamehameha which 
stands on the Capitol grounds 
was decorated with leis on June 
1ith by the Order of Kameha- 
meha. Fifty members of the or- 
der marched from the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Building to the statue at 
formed in a circle in front of 


was a general attendance of spectators, including many tourists. 


The past year in the Kamehameha 
School for Boys has had few noteworthy 
occurrences, but nevertheless it has been 
one of the best years the school has 
known, for there has been a steady, con- 
sistent and persistent growth in all school 
work. Never before has the conduet and 
general spirit of the students been so 
good nor their endeavor to make the best 
of their opportunities been so great. This 
perhaps is the most striking thing of the 
year—the desire to get the best from the 
school and give the best to it. 

The school has been filled to its limit 
all the year, besides a waiting list of those 
who desired to come. The graduating 
class numbered eighteen, five or six of 
whom will enter Punahou or the High 
School in September. The others have 
all accepted mechanical positions along 
the lines of work which they followed at 
school. The desire of these young men 
to follow mechanical occupations is a 
splendid testimony to the efficiency of 
the work done in the shops. All but one 


or two of these are working outside of 
Honolulu, several of them on the other 
islands. 


During the year the new Agricultural 
Building was opened. This met a long- 
felt want, and the dairy finds itself in a 
commodious and sanitary building with 
all modern conveniences. Several old 
buildings have been torn down and the 
campus enlarged in several directions. 

The year has seen but few outward 
changes, but many splendid evidences of 
growth and progress in the spirit, life 
and character of the students. 


—J. L. HOPWOOD. 
ee Me 


A response to THE FRiENpD’s call for 
magazines has come all the way from 
Olathe, Kansas. Miss Nora Towner 
offers to send the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion or McCall’s Magazine to some 
shut in here in Hawaii. The Kings 
Daughters Home has been suggested to 
her. 
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License is no system of attack- 
ing the saloon. If it were, it 
would be a highwayman’s hand 
to hold up the traffic and force 
it to pay for its own destruction. 
License is not the enemy of whis- 
ky. The liquor traffic is the pub- 
lic enemy and the license system 
is its friend. The saloon has be- 
come a palace, gilded and taw- 
dry as it is, and its proprietor 
the affiant and insolent backer of 
every agency of vice from dirty 
politics, on up—or down, to the 
red light district. If the liquor 
traffic is the law, then the license 
system is the masterpiece of im- 
becility and treachery. — 
gressman Yates Webb .f North 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT 
May 21, 1912, to June 20, 1912. 


RECEIPTS. 
rma Gi. Mi 248; a saieat acne $ 134.85 
PRMVIEMPAC 4: BREE. cos hie 14.00 
Cenditional:.Gift so. sa.ie vee. 1,000.00 
. Educational-Social Work .... 50.00 
Pees Port. Works... i.e: 230.00 
ened te. Sloe. bir TN P. 60.36 
Generalebund t.0. of. a. ee 13.20 
Hawaii General Fund ....... 5.00 
SOIC sh ie ard are 52.81 
Hilo Japanese Church Con- 
ae Ce 125.00 
Pomested. Funds ..<. . <4 ce L,o21.75 
memamese WOrk .. 2. cg see 247.50 
Kauai General Fund ........ 5135 
Kealinie Settlement: ..<.:c.0. 0.5.4 92.60 
Ministerial Relief Fund ..... 140.00 
INARI VETSSION) | oc.scacofe coe 03) wana 250.00 
Oahu General Fund ........ 489.05 
Peay DENSE. 3... chases 4 as 80.15 
Falama Settlement .......<... 75.00 
Sunday School Work ....... 200.00 
‘heinial 4 5 (a eee ee 20.00 
Temporary Endowment ..... 1,469.75 
$6,322.37 
EXPENDITURES. 
Alexander Settlement ....... Soo 00 
Central Kona Settlement ..... 50.00 
Chinese Work .... $ 7.50 
Salaniess.... +... 794.00 801.50 
‘Coane 100.00 
Ed.-Social Work.. $ 50.00 
Salaries a. 06... + 130.00 180.00 
Eng.-Port. Work.. $ 60.75 
Salanies. a: 6.6 2. 1523050! 6 °4,291:25 
E\ eine) <7 5) a a 384.95 
General Fund .... $ 62.10 
elavies .<.)s.2.°. 400.00 462.10 
Hawaiian Work... $ 24.00 
Salaries... .. 6. 517.00 541.00 
Pipa Se 99.76 
ame rOperty .) . na.) o ee os 22.00 
ImvestedsPunds .. 2.4.66). 5.00 
Oy a Na 1,858.37 
Japanese Work.... $ 254.45 
eemeaianiesy........ 1,046.00 1,300.45 
Kalihi Property Fund ....... 50.00 
Kalihi Settlement ........... 200.00 
Lahaina Ed. Fund .......... 125.00 
Nauru Mission ............. 10.00 
HEC OUXPENSE, .:0). 692s). 0s 87.02 
Palama Settlement .......... 191.00 
Sunday School Work ....... 148.00 
IMT OMe te hak se "So -) Seelge As 1 41.50 
Waiakea Settlement ......... 75.00 
$8,098.90 
Excess of Expenditures over 
2 $1,776.53 
Cash on hand June 20, 1912.. 1,272.00 
Sipe Re 
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| Of Interest to Women 


The transition from a luxurious South- 
ern social atmosphere to the consecrated 
simplicity of the life of the missionary 
worker in Japan, has completely changed 
the attitude of Mrs. MacCauley (Frances 
Little) toward things religious, and has 
resulted in marvelous character and 
spiritual development. 

This, in ‘substance, is the tribute paid 
to the author of “The Lady of the 
Decoration” by Mrs. T. H. Haden, a re- 
cent visitor in Honolulu. Mrs. Haden 
has been an intimate friend of Mrs. Mac- 
Cauley’s for a number of years, and 
while she frankly admits that it is im- 
possible for her to speak impartially of 
her, she confesses greatest admiration for 
traits which have developed since “The 
Lady of Decoration” was published. 

Mrs. Haden declares that the book 
was at first resented by feminine mission 
workers, but that she can testify to the 
fact that it was absolutely true to the 
Japanese life of that period, particularly 
with reference to the hospitals. “As for 
the allusion to “six year old hats” said 
Mrs. Haden, it did not hurt my pride in 
the least.” 

Mrs. Haden reiterates the story that 
the book was made up of actual letters 
written by Mrs. MacCauley to her niece, 
Alice Hegan Rice, and that all of the 
essential details were woven about inci- 
dents in her life. She herself was the 
young widow who went out to Japan to 
forget her blunderous past. “Jack” un- 
happily did not exist, but was manufac- 
tured to appease a romantic public. 

Mrs. MacCauley was in charge of the 
kindergarten department of the Girls’ 
School conducted by the M. E. Church 
South at Hiroshima, Japan, for a number 
of years. Living next door to this 
school, Mrs. Haden had ample oppor- 
tunity to judge of her work and to fall 
under the spell of her bright and charm- 
ing personality. 

In 1906 Mrs. MacCauley left Japan 
for her home in Louisville, Kentucky, 
but returned to Hiroshima last year to 
sapply the vacancy made by her successor 
who was granted a year’s furlough. She 
is still in this position. Another book 
to which she has devoted her spare 
time, has been accepted by the Century 
Company and also an English publish- 
ing house, and will be off the New York 
press within a short time. Mrs. Haden 
does not know the nature of this book. 
Mrs. MacCauley was to have read it to 
her in manuscript, but her somewhat 
hasty departure from Japan prevented. 

Mrs. Haden is accompanied on the 
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year’s furlough by her husband, the Rev. 
T. H. Haden, for seventeen years dean 
of the theological department of Kwansei 
Gakuin, a large school at Kobe. They 
were personally acquainted with Dr. and 
Mrs. Scudder in Japan, also Rev. Frank 
Scudder, Dr. John Gulick, Miss Julia 
Gulick and Rev. Erdman, and their so- 
journ in Honolulu was made pleasant by 
a renewal of these friendships. While 
here Rev. Haden preached two Sundays 
in local Japanese churches. 

Rev. and Mrs. Haden went direct to 
their old home in Nashville, Tenn. Later 
they expect to visit for an extended per- 
iod in the vicinity of Richmond, Va. 

I Id 

Miss Kate G. Lambson, foreign sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Board of Boston, 
an auxiliary of the American Board, and 
Miss Sarah Louise Day, treasurer of the 
same body, were through passengers 
from the Orient on the Tenyo Maru, 
which arrived in. Honolulu Monday, 
June 24. During their brief stay here 
they were the guests of Mrs. John Gulick 
and Miss Julia Gulick. An automobile 
trip to the Pali, of which Mr. Theodore 
Richards was host, a visit at the Aquar- 
ium and calls at the Old Mission House 
and Kawaiahao Church were sand- 
wiched in the short interval between the 
arrival and departure of the vessel. This 
hastily arranged program afforded them 
an opportunity to see something of the 
natural beauties of the Island and to 
gain an inkling of the religious founda- 
tions laid by the early missionaries. 
They expressed themselves as delighted 
with what they saw and loath to depart 
without a more satisfactory knowledge. 

Miss Lambson and Miss Day left Bos- 
ton last September. Their itinerary in- 
cluded India, Southern China and Japan. 
Six months were consumed in their stay 
in the first named and latter countries. 
Their aim being to get into touch with 
foreign missionary work in its different 
phases, they have made an exhaustive 
study of conditions as they found them. 
Upon their return to Boston they will 
sum up their observations in reports to 
the church constituents in the hope that 
they may bear fruit in greater interest 
and an increased force in the foreign 
mission field. They stated that all along 
the line they found great need both for 
financial assistance and consecrated men 
and women. 

se 

“Ts all the world grown up, is child- 
hood dead?” queries Robert M. Gay (a 
misnomer if ever there was one) in a 
doleful and exaggerated sketch of the 
child life of today. Continuing he says: 
“Watching my neighbor’s children and 
my own, I ask myself continually, “Have 
they all grown worldly wise, circum- 
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spect? Do they play with a jaded air? 
Has their talk a touch of sophistication? 


Can it be that the children of the present ' 


day are forgetting how to play, can it 
be that they are losing the faculty of 
make-believe? So I queried today, for 
instance, when I overheard a pright little 
fellow of seven conversing about sal am- 
moniac batteries, carbon and zinc.” 

Shades of Jack the Giant-Killer and 
Jack of the Bean-Stalk! Sal ammoniac 
batteries and zinc indeed! Something, 
surely, is the matter with Mr. Gay. Hay- 
ing a feeling, deep down in her heart, 
that pessimists of his caliber should be 
denied the freedom of speech, it would 
have been indeed a gratification to the 
writer to lead the gentleman blindfolded 
into the midst of the happy company 
gathered at Castle Home one evening 
of recent date and to have been able by 
some marvelous mental process to wit- 
ness his disillusionment. 

The eleventh anniversary of Miss Belle 
Johnson’s association with Castle Home, 
falling upon June 14, the children of 
that institution conceived the idea of giv- 
ing her a genuine surprise in the form of 
a dinner party and musical and literary 
entertainment. And such a frolic! The 
very air breathed of mystification from 
the time the children appeared with spar- 
kling eyes at the breakfast table until the 
guests began to arrive at six o’clock in 
the evening. Miss Belle was admonished 
to “keep out of sight,’ and whenever 
duty called her down-stairs she appeared 
with bandaged eyes, lest, perchance, she 
should inadvertently gain one peep at 
the marvelous decorative scheme which 
transformed the lower part of the house 
into a tropical bower of waving palms 
and sweet-scented flowers. The plot was 
deep laid and well executed, each boy and 
girl having some special part in planning 
the menu, program or decorations. 

As far as possible, every boy and girl 
who had at any time lived at the Home 
was invited to be present. There were 
three long tables, lined on either side with 
happy faces, and after a simple grace 
the company proceeded to do full justice 
to the sumptuous spread. When at length 
every brisk young appetite was appeased, 
three lusty cheers were given for Miss 
Belle and the older members of the com- 
pany adjourned to the living room, there 
to listen to a program of songs and reci- 
tations in which every child present had 
a part. There were Mother Goose songs 
and recitations in dialect, the individual 
accomplishments of the children finding 
full scope. 

At the conclusion of the program a 
merry band of Y. W. C. A. girls, headed 
by Miss Esther Erickson, appeared on 
the scene, each provided with a noise 
producer, and straightway a second pro- 
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gram, consisting chiefly of comb solos 
and operatic chorus numbers, was given, 
punctuated at intervals with applause so 
deafening that the performers were 
forced to retire temporarily from the 
lime-light. One of the most appreciable 
features of this second performance was 
a poem dedicated to Miss Belle and read 
by the author, Miss MacDougal. Miss 
Belle was likened to the “Woman who 
lived in a shoe,’ and her many esti- 
mable qualities were enumerated in 
quaint Mother-Goose phrasing highly ap- 
preciable to both the children and the 
older members of the company. 

In the management of Castle Home 
Miss Belle is ably assisted by her sister, 
Miss Johnson, who, although now away 
on a vacation, came in for a share of 
eulogy on this happy occasion. 

One of the eyewitnesses to the happy 
scene remarking, “In all the world there 
probably is not a big houseful of chil- 
dren so happy,” expressed the- thoughts 
of the entire company. Castle Home is 
more than a big, roomy building with ter- 
raced lawns; it is an enchanted palace 
to thirty orphaned children. Its tree- 
lined walks and shaggy hillsides are not 
a mere assemblage of peppers and alge- 
robas, but a succession of fearful and 
wonderful robbers’ caves, and its gar- 
den, not only an assortment of flower 
beds, but a witch-haunted and _fairy- 
denizened wilderness. Miss Belle en- 
courages wholesome play and sports of 
all kinds, and while there is a never- 
ending succession of meal-planning, 
stocking-darning, bathing and dressing, 
with lessons to superintend in the eve- 
nings, she is never too busy to nestle 
in her lap a tale-hungry boy who, trou- 
bles forgotten, chuckles with laughter 
over her rhyme of the doughty Robbity 
Robbit, who ate a cow and a half, a 
bullock and a half, the church and the 
steeple, the priest and the people, and 
then asked for more! Often an unher- 
alded visitor will find her playing cus- 
tomer at a make-believe apothecary shop, 
and perhaps five minutes later she will 
be called upon to apply vinegar and 
brown paper, or a more modern substi- 
tute, to a bruised forehead. Miss Beile 
has caught the real spirit of childhood, 
and, as countless notes of congratulation 
on June 14 testified, is one of the best- 
loved in Honolulu’s charmed circle of 
good women. 

ed 


Caroline Hubbard Bailey, a grand- 
daughter of Edward Bailey who artived 
in Honolulu, April 9, 1837 on the bark 
Frazier, is enjoying her first visit in the 
islands. Miss Bailey arrived in April, 
and after spending some time in Hono- 
lulu, went to Hilo to visit her aunt, Mrs. 
Lorrin Andrews. She was present at 


the Grandmothers’ Tea Party celebra- 
tion, and was the only representative of 
the Bailey family to respond to the roli- 
call. Accompanying her to the islands 
was her aunt, Miss Donaldina Cameron, 
who for a period of seventeen years has 
been at the head of the Chinese Mission | 
Home conducted in San Francisco under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Occidental 
Board of Foreign Missions. Miss Bailey 
will return to California by the Wilhel- 
mina this month. Miss Cameron will 
not leave until a later date. 


ae ot 


In the belief that new legislation will 
evolve from her investigations, Miss 
Frances Blascoer has begun in the city 
of Honolulu a sociological study of con- 
ditions which the young womanhood of 
the Territory is called upon to face. She 
will arrive at her conclusions by a sys- 
tematic study of individuals, and during 
the summer, when a number of promi- 
nent people will be out of the city and 
all work of a public nature must neces- 
sarily be at a low ebb, she will make a 
thorough investigation of home and in- 
dustrial conditions and also the question 
of amusements. In verifying her con- 
clusions in regard to the latter question 
she will enlist in the fall the aid of the 
young women who are doing volunteer 
work on the playgrounds and also the 
kindergarten teachers and their assist- 
ants. 

In company with Mr. Rath of Palama 
Settlement, Miss Bosher of Kawaiahao 
Seminary and Miss Pope of Kameha- 
meha Girls’ School, Miss Blascoer will 
spend the month of August on the Island 
of Hawaii for the purpose of studying 
primitive race characteristics. It is ex- 
pected that this study will be of inesti- 
mable value in educational as well as 
social work in the future. 

While it has been exceedingly difficult 
to arrive straightway at a satisfactory 
working plan, Miss Blascoer has suc- 
ceeded in outlining the fall activities as 
far as the various committees are con- 
cerned. The scheme of investigation will 
be backed by Mrs. J. R. Galt, Mrs. 
George R. Carter, Mrs. Carl du Roi, 
Mrs. F. W. Macfarlane,- Mrs. B. M. 
Allen, Mrs. Henry Waterhouse and Miss 
Ida M. Pope, who form the directorate 
of Kaiulani Home. Judge W. L. Whit- 
ney has been chosen to act as secretary, 
and Mr. George W. Smith chairman of 
the survey, as well as ex-officio members 
of all committees. 


An executive committee, with Mrs. F. 
W. Macfarlane as chairman, will be made 
up of the heads of the seven different 
committees which have been named as 
follows: Legal Aid, Judge Lindsay; 
Employment, Mr. E. Faxon Bishop; 
Social Evil, Mr. J. R. Galt; Housing 
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Conditions, ex-Governor George R. Car- 
ter; Family Budget, Miss Louise Gulick; 
Industrial Investigation, Mrs. F. M. 
Swanzy; Dependent Children, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Dillingham. Mr. Rath will direct the 
work of the committees on housing, 
family budget and social evil, and Miss 
Blascoer will assume supervision of those 
involving depéndent children, industrial 
conditions, social evils and employment. 

Miss Blascoer came to Honolulu at 
the instigation of the Kaiulani Home 
trustees for the purpose of suggesting 
ways and means for the projected home 
for working girls. That her investiga- 
tions will be both broader and deeper, 
touching the life of the community at 
many points, is evidenced by the pro- 
gram already drawn up for the fall cam- 
paign. In September Miss Blascoer will 
open an office in the Old Mission House 
and will direct all activities from this 
central point. —E. V. W 


Hawatt Cousins 


In Memoriam 


Nearly a year has elapsed since our 
Island community was called to mourn 
the departure of Henry Perrine Baldwin, 
and now it becomes our sad duty to 
ero __lrecord ‘the death of his brother; David 
Dwight Baldwin, who died at Queen’s 
Hospital on Sunday, the 16th of June, 
at the age of eighty years and seven 
months. 

The immediate cause of his death was 
a cancer in his cheek. Everything pos- 
sible was done to arrest the progress of 
the disease and relieve him from pain. 
He passed away peacefully, surrounded 
by most of his family, while the church 
bells were ringing. The family took pas- 
sage the same evening for Maui, and the 
funeral exercises were held the next day 
in the Paia Union Church, which he 
loved, conducted by Rev. R. B. Dodge 
and Rev. Henry P. Judd, after which 
what of him was mortal was laid to rest 
in the old Makawao Cemetery, by the 
side of his brother. 


Mimic od@tie meavitiful 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


We invite inspection. 


Talloepp <i Cojwbid. 


185 KING STREET. 
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WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


bent ritiiacs 


Plain and Decorative Paper 
Hanging, Graining and Polishing, 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing. 
137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


Wah Ying Chong Gompany 
Importers of 


DRY GOODS, TRUNKS, SUIT- 
CASES En, 
HATS, SHOES AND 
HOSIERY, 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 
Telephone 1320 


Honolulu 


161-163 King St. 
Near Fish Market. 
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YOKOHAMA | 
SiC he 
BANK, LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 

Y. AKAI, Manager. 


FASFSSAASFSLAAASSA SSS 


Dr. T. Mitamura Sr. 
Dr. T. Mitamura Jr. 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard - - Telephone 1540. 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7 to 8 
p. m.; Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 50 N, Vineyard Street, 
near Office. 


Telephone 2613. P. O. Box 842. 
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The car without competition; 
unquestionably the best car built 
in America for the money today. 

Take a ride in it and convince 
> yourself. 


The 
von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. 


a Agents, cad 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


ALALARARA RA RA RAM | He was born at Honalaii November 


| Waimea, Hawaii, 


\ 


| 


>'a visit to New Haven, Conn., 


‘school life there in those days has been 


‘in the ninth chapter of his 
| Yesterdays.” 


of Cape Horn, seeking for a higher edu- | 
i'nomical prize. 


|Congregational Church of Bridgeport, 


‘Lois Gregory Morris, whom he married | 


iprincipal of the Lahaina School, which | 


called Lahaina cane, to which that plan- 


ithe English language was the basis of 


icourse of study for such schools. 


‘take his former position as vice-principal | 
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26, 1831. His childhood was spent at 
and his boyhood at 
|Lahaina, Maui. From 1844 till 1851 he 
attended the Punahou School, where he | 
‘was prepared for college under the 
‘tuition of the Rev. Daniel Dole. The 


well described by Dr. Henry M. Lyman 
“Hawaiian 


In 1852 he sailed for the East by way | 


cation. He entered Yale College in 1853, | 
and graduated there with honor in 1857. 
In his senior year he took the Astro- 


During his college course, | 
while acting as organist for the First | 


Conn., he became acquainted with Miss 


October 7, 1857. 

Soon after their marriage they re- | 
turned to the Islands, via ‘Cape Horn. | 
In the following September he became | 


he conducted for seven years. Latterly | 
he engaged in the cultivation of sugar 
cane, but sold out his interest to Camp- 
bell and Turton. [From 1865 to 1872 he | 
was employed as manager of the Kohala 
Plantation, where he introduced the so- 


He then made 
where he 
remained over a year. On his return, in 
1874, he was appointed vice-principal of | 
Lahainaluna Seminary. 

In 1877 he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of Inspector-General of Schools, 
which he held for eight years. During 
his administration, and largely by his in- 
fluence, the number of schools in which 


tation owed its success. 


increased from five to one 
He also drew up the first 


instruction 
hundred. 


In October, 1885, he retired from the | 
arduous position of Inspector-General to | 


of Lahainaluna Seminary. In 1891 he) 
removed to Haiku, Maui, and served as 
principal of the school at Hamakuapoko 
until he finally retired from the profes- 
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JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory 
and Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, 
Plates, Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furni- 
ture. CURIOS 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other 
rare Hawaiian wood. Patching a 
specialty. (It means money saved 
when buying from me) as no middle 
man’s profit is added to the selling 
price. 

Workmanship is of first class. 

1719 Liliha St., above School. 
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% We Manufacture the Best Ice Cream * 
*% and Candies in town. % 
% TRY US. be 
% % 
%, The ® 
: Sr ys ee 5 
> Se S oft * 
% Honolulu, T. H. * 
% +'3 
|. The best of food cleanly prepared 

% makes our & 
x * 
i 3 MEALS: DAILY 3: iS 

ASSUCGESS: 

x ® 
5 ae 
Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY Mie 
CO., LTD. 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 
Ivory, Sandal-wood, Silks and 
Oriental Goods. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 946 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL. MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


KAM CHONG 
Gents’ Furnishings 
Cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


NIPPU JIj!l CO? Li 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 


Consult us about prices. 


We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. _ 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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GYMNASIUM 


139 Merchant Street. 


Medical and Recreative Gym- 
nastics on Scientific Principles. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
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| each one is sold under 
| d positive guarantee. 
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DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft's Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 
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sion in January, 1905, having been con- 


Instruction for thirty-eight years. 


that occasion he read a sketch of his life, 
which would have been a great help to 
the writer of this article if it had been 
available. 


shells, ferns and mosses, 
published a number of monographs. 


ists in that science all over the world. 


grown to such importance. For many. 
vears he was the organist of Paia Church, | 


| of which he was a faithful member. 


He was the father of nine children, 


: five sons—Erdman D. Baldwin, sur- 
se and civil engineer; Charles W. 
Baldwin, principal ‘of the Kaahumanu | 
School, Honolulu; Lincoln Mansfield 


Maui; Benjamin D. Baldwin, manager 
of the Makaweli Plantation, and William 
A. Baldwin, manager of the Haiku Fruit 
and Packing Co.—and three daughters— , 
Mrs. Frank E. Atwater, Mrs. Duncan B. | 
Murdoch and Mrs. Dr. John Weddick. | 
One son, Nathaniel Hewitt Baldwin, died | 
at Punahou, March 14, 1880, at the age 
of six years and four months. 
grandchildren number eighteen at the 
present time. 

He has “entered into his rest, and his | 
works do follow him.” 

—W. D. A. 


+s 
Pele Forty Years Ago. 


ing from Harper’s Magazine of 1873: 

What we saw there on the 3rd of, 
March, 1873, was two huge pits, caldrons, 
or lakes filled with a red, molten, fiery, 
sulphurous, raging, roaring, restless | 
mass of matter, to watch whose unceas- 
ing tumult was one of the most fascinat- 
ing expericnce of my life. 


row and low-laying ledge or peninsula 
of lava which I was told they frequently 
overflow, and sometimes entirely melted 


we could see both lakes, and we estimated 
their shortest diameter to be about 500 
feet, and the longest about one-eighth of 
a mile. Within this pit the surface of 
the molten lava was about eighty feet be- 
low us. 


nected with the Department of Public | 


His golden wedding was celebrated by | 
his family and many friends at Glen- | 
side, Haiku, on October 7th, 1907. On) 


He had a strong bent for natural sci- | 
ence, and was considered an authority on | 
on which he | 
In| 
conchology he had one of the finest pri- | 
vate collections in the United States, and | 
kept up a correspondence with special- | 


|| He may be regarded as the pioneer in 
|the pineapple industry, which has since 


Baldwin, Treasurer of the County of | 


_ LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 


The | 


The Kohala Midget quotes the follow- | 


The two lakes are separated by a nar- | 


down. Standing upon the northern bank, | 


It has been Pata to sink down 400 Beretania St. 
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Ss. P. Correa Carl H. Neiper 


Phone 3848 


OAHU AUTO STAND 


| Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
| PIERCE-ARROW TOURING 
CAR NO. 149. 


REASONABLE RATES 


Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. 


HONOLULU, J. H. 


|Tel, Main 1109. C. H. Bellina, Mgr. 


CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL, 
|RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 
GOOD HORSES, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


| 


a whom eight are living, all married, | 


| JORDAN’S 


FORT STREET 


Up-to-date in Every Department. 


(OUR GOODS HAVE A STYLE 
ALL THEIR OWN. 


Manutfacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


| We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style and 
Both Considered. 


Fort Street 


OHIO CLOTHES CLEANING 
COMPANY. 


Opposite Fire Station. 
Telephone 1496 
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The only near-and-far glasses 
that can be universally worn 
without discomfort, and without 
that suggestively “old” appear- 
ance.‘ Bifocals that look and 
wear like plain glasses, but give 
you perfect double service. 


ALFRED D. FAIRWEATHER 
GRINDS KRYPTOKS. 
HARRISON BLOCK, FORT STREET. 


H.F Wichman &o., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
| St ot ot 


GOLD aAnpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
tt ot 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
PONOLUEU: 


Honolulu Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celaior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


feet, and last December it was overflow- 
ing the high banks, and sending streams 
of lava into the great plain by which we 
approached it. 

What therefore, Pele will show you 
hereafter is uncertain. What we saw 
was this: two large lakes, or caldrons, 
each nearly circular, with the lower shelf, 
or back, red hot, from which the molten 
lava was repelled toward the center with- 
out cessation. The surface of these 
lakes was of a lustrous and beautiful 
eray, and this which was a cooling and 
tolerably solid scum, was broken by jag- 
zed circles of fire, which appeared of a 
vivid rose color, in contrast with the 
gray. These circles, starting at the red 
hot bank or shore, moved more or less 
rapidly toward the center, where, at in- 
tervals of perhaps a minute, the whole 
mass of lava suddenly bulged up, burst 
the thin crust and flung aloft a huge 
fiery wave, which sometimes shot as high 
as thirty feet in the air. Then ensued a 
turmoil, accompanied with hissing and 
occasionally with a dull roar, the gases 
sought to escape and spray was flung in 
every direction; and presently the agita- 
tion subsided to begin again in the same 
place or perhaps in another. Meantime 
the fiery rings moved forward perpet- 
ually toward the center, a new one re- 
appearing at the shore before the old was 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


July, 1912. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
"CO! RFD. 
Dealers in 

CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


Elks Bldg. Tel i7ae 


Silva’s Toggery 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


U. 0. YEE HOP & C0. 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked 
Tongue, Fresh Canned Oysters, 
Poultry, Game, Eggs, Cheese, Butter, 
Fresh, Smoked and Salt Fish, Fruits 
and Vegetables, etc. 


SHIPPING TRADE SUPPLIED, a Specialty. 


N. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 

Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 

3, 4, and 5. Market Telephone 1851. 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068. 


W.W. Dimond &Co., Lid. 


Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKERY 
GLASSWARE 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


STOVES, RANGES and 
REFRIGERATORS. 


53-55-57 S. King. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


f° 


P 


ey 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 
Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST: 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 


Chee Yow Shin Po 


(Liberty News.) 


and Bere- 
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ingulfed, not infrequently the mass of 
lava was so fiercely driven by some force 
from the bank near which we stood that 
it was ten or fifteen feet higher near the 
center than at the circumference. Thus 
somewhat of the depth was revealed to 
us and there seemed something peculiarly 
awful to me in the fierce glowing red 
heat of the shores themselves which never 
cooled with exposure to the air and light. 

Thus acted the first of the two lakes. 
But when, favored by a strong breeze, 
we ventured further, to the side of the 
furthermost one, a still more terrible 
spectacle greeted us. The mass in this 
lake was in still more violent agitation ; 
but it spent its fury upon the precipi- 
ious southern bank, against which it 
dashed with a vehemence equal to a 
heavy surf breaking against cliffs. It 
had undermined this lava cliff, and for 
a space of perhaps 150 feet the lava beat 
and surged into glaring cavernous 
depths, and was repelled with a dull, 
heavy roar not exactly like the boom of 
breakers, because the lava is so much 
heavier than water, but with a voice of 
its own less resonant, and, as we who 


listened thought, full of even more deadly |. 


fury. 
EVENTS. 
May. 
30. Community enthusiasm and = good 
weather combine to make Memorial 


Day a great success. W. R. Farraington 
speaker at exercises. 


We are prepared to handle your 


Give us a trial.— 


June. 

The organ of the Revolutionary Po veoument 2. Drs. Day and Shepard, studying the 
should be read by those who pay attention gasses from the molten lava from which 
to affairs in the Far Hast. it is reported water has been con- 

densed. 

PRINTED THREE TIMES EACH WEEK.) 3. pian to build powerful wireless station 

qt ‘ | on Oahu to communicate with mainland 
Subscription $7 per annum. ated 
40 Hotel Street. | 4, College of Hawaii holds first commence- 
ment. Four graduated. First academic 
degrees conferred in the islands. 
5. Meeting to consider increased cost of 
W. L. Douglas living held under auspices of Friend 
Shoes for men, Board. Committees appointed for fur- 
f ther investigation. 
ee co roasal 8. The tagday campaign for the Old Peo- 
ly famous ple’s Home nets several thousand dol- 
SOROSIS lars and Home is assured. 
make for 9. Public meeting to decide on clean-up 
day. Holiday favored and much en- 
cate: thusiasm shown. 
Popular Styles|10. Miss Blascoer, civic expert from New 
for Culldren York, arrives to study the condition of 
z girls and their outlook in Hawaii. 
L. AYAU 11. Hawaiians were leading winners in 
; athletic events held on this Kame- 
SHOE STORE. hameha Day. 
| Ni “Si RS 
lepers M/xpress 
Office Fort Street 


goods with care and dispatch. 
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McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coftee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


Ome Vai Ra CekiCAg Neh “Sie Rare i 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


DR. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
HonoLuLu, T. H. 


GENERAL PRACTIONER. 


NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OFFICE SUPREY Co. 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


pp & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL. PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etcaste: 


Honolulu, T. H. 


“To Live in Kearts we Leave Bebiud 
is not to Die.’’ 


FORBES PERT WORK 
IN THISATLATN Eos GATsaC 
OR WRITE HONOLULU 
MONUMENT WORKS, 
COR. KING AND PUNCH- 
BOWL, OPPOSITE CAR- 
NEGIE LIBRARY. 


HONOLULU DRUG CO. 


Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Fort Street. 


PRESCRIPAEFONS 
Accurately filled by grad- 
uate druggists. 


Our 


Service is unexcelled. 


Frozen Sweets at our 


SODA WATER 
FOUNTAIN. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, | 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- | 
ings, Etc. 

12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 


P. O. Box 809. HONOLULU, T. H. | 


PLACE CARDS AND DINNER FAVORS 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass, Copper and Leather Goods. 


and Favors for all occasions. 


POTTERY—Kodak Developing and Printing Neatly and Promptly Done. 


YE ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP 


Phone 2152 
a 
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Eruption of volcanoes in the Alentian | 
Range, Alaska, create new features of | 
those islands. No lives lost. 

Prof. Jagger of the Massachusetts In- | 
stitute of Technology arrives to begin a 
five years’ study of the volcano Kilauea 
and vicinity. ; 

Prof. L. A. Wait of Cornell tells of) 
Courts of Concilliation in Norway and | 
their consideration for American and 
local conditions. 

Deal is consummated whereby the | 
Evening Bulletin and the Hawaiian — 
Star will be consolidated to form one | 
afternoon paper. The plan is generally 
approved. 
Tornado destroys property and several | 
lives in Ohio and Missouri Candi- 
dates for graduation at Oahu College 
hear Baccalaureate sermon at Metho-| 
dist church. 

Contract awarded for new dormitory 
at Oahu College to cost nearly $100,000. 
President Taft vetoes army appropria- | 
tion bill. | 


Republican National Convention in 
Chicago. Taft leads. 

Clean-up day. Not so much to do as a | 
year ago. Delegate Kalaniawaole 


states he will not be a candidate if 
Governor Frear is reappointed 
Strong talk of formation of new na- 
tional party with Roosevelt as leader. 


Liquor License Commissioners meet for 
consideration of annual licenses. Anti- 
Saloon League makes some protests. | 
Some licenses witheld for further con- |, 
sideration. 
22. Governor Frear in Washington getting 
authorization for bond issue and attending 
to other matters of interest to Hawaii. 
..Graduation exercises at Oahu Col- 
lege. 


trees wie @ | 


21. 


23. Taft and Sherman are nominated for 
President and Vice-President at Chi- 
cago. Roosevelt heads new party | 
formed by his backers. 

24. Taft approves issue of Hawaiian bonds. 


..Club women assemble in San Fran- 


cisco....Child welfare and civic sani- 
tation to be themes for discussion. 
Mm MM 
MARRIAGES. 


Warren-Goodale—June 15, Ranson Warren 
to Catherine Goodale, both of Honolulu. 

Clark-Girdler—June 15, Leslie Cooper Clark 
to Doris Elizabeth Girdler, both of Ho- 
nolulu. 

Clanton-Taylor—June 19, Joshua D. Clanton 
to Beatrice K. Taylor, both of Hono- 
lulu. 

MM OM 
DEATHS. 

Baldwin—June 16, Dwight D. Baldwin, 80 
years of age, native of Oahu. 

MeGrew—June 18, Mrs. Pauline McGrew, 72 
years of age, native of Michigan. 

Parke—June 20, Annie S. Parke, 81 years 
of age, native of Maine. 

Brown—June 22, Needham R. Brown, 
years of age, native of Georgia. 
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Place Cards 


Young Hotel Bidg. 


sy 


July, 


pee 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 


J. ABADIE’S 


*> FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


Phone 3093 


OAHU FURNITURE CO. 


Monkey Pod and Koa Furniture 


to Order and in Stock. 
163 King St. 


1 Oi. 


P. O. Box 840 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT ‘TAIV ORS 
P. O; Box 986, Telephone 2525 
62 KING STREBRT. 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 


BOX. COUCHES: 


MATTRESSES, Etc. 


PRs and Repairing. 


at? 


=ARTLET = + 


A Natural Mineral Water. 


The Best for Table and Medicinal 


Purposes. 


LOVEOY & 60. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU 
Phone 2708. P. O. Box 637 


* 
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CROWN oe BILHORN 


3 Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We-! 
ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 
4 an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. | 

We rent Pia-| 
nos. We are the| 
™ sole distributors 
for’ the. Victor 
Talking Machine 

P Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can ‘be arranged if desired. | 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


se 


NALTHER TABLETS 
A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of | 


the Digestive Organs. 
Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, | 
Narcotics, Mereury or Other | 
Mineral Drugs. | 


Nalther 


Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 
ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. . 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- | 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- | 
bles, ecatarrhal affections, children’s diseases, | 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

‘For Children: .The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by S. YASUDA, 
Kapa Kohala, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. Price per Box, $1.50. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
“Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
| LIMITED 


P. O. Box 122, 


% * 
Sip ae 4 


* HONOLULU 


+ 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 


SAN PRANCISCO 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, | 


oy t, 


s 7" 183 


TAILOR 


We are prepared to make 


your 
Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


| M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


Palolo Hills and 


SSS 
Beautiful Suburban Property in 


the city. 


prices and terms are reasonable. 
Kaimuki Land Co. 
Limited 
HoNOLULU 


MADE 


Ocean View Tracts 


growing district that is highly recom- 


mended by all the leading physicians in DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 


We build bungalow homes and our 


| 

/;Consolidated Soda 
| Water Werks’ Ge. 

| LIMITED. 
| Telephone 2171. 
| Works e Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


|The Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


a KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 


| IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
| BRASSES,.GHINA, ETC. ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


K.UYEDA 


FORTo BY LISH 


~ Millinery 


STRAW HAT | 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


Hawaiian Electric Cos 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


| 
| 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city... 
Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 


She First 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 


G. P. CASTLE, G. N. 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


AT HONOLULU. 


United States Government Depositary 


ank of $awaii 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 


WILCOX, H. M. von HOLT. 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable. Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


é % 
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=a “. SAYEGUSA # Gs BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


If You. 
Are Wise 
you ‘will think of future as 


well ag present needs.  # 


Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. 2& 


Banking by mail, 4/4 interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lid. 


Honolulu 


? 


ve 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


Ce oo Aa 5c sO, 
> FINE GROCERIES 


: 
OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


-B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


& 
* 


& 


HES SN Given mea Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 

; Puritan 

~  Creamefy Butter 
Guaranteed the Best and Full 16 
- 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED. © 
a 


Retail 1271---TELEPHONES--Wholesale 1858 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
' AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens,» Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 


a! 


Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


oe ———=—=— Our Stock of 
BO, MALE & SON! 


Silverware 


Contains some of the Cleyerest 
Designs ever created. 
Give us a call. 


| 
| 
| 


J; ASR. VIBIRA’ & CO: 
113 Hotel St. 


BO WO 


| Manufacturer of 

| JADE JEWELRY 

| Special Attention Paid to 

STYLISH EUROPEAN JEWELRY. 

|Rings, Brooches, Combs, Scarf Pins, Neck- 

| laces, Bracelets, Etc. All Being of the 
Finest Quality and Best of Workmanship. 
Hotel St., bet. Smith and Maunakea. 

|P. O. Box 1007. 


HAWAIL AND SOUTH SEAS 
| CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Building, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


HONOLULU, 


| A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
rE AND 


e 
* 


HoNnoLucu, 
# 


aw 
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General Mercantile Commission Agts. 


Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


| AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
}waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
/_Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau 
|Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co,, 
/Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., * 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. ~~ 


| LIST OF OFFICERS—H. F. Bishop Presi- 
‘dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
|Manager; W. W. North, Treasurer; Richard 
‘Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, Auditor; C. H. 
|Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. Gartley, 
Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
|Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation ~ 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 


Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 
| OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 


} 


Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
| vice-president; W. O. Smith, 8rd vice-pre 
|aent; BH. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
| treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor, 
DIRECTORS: S.A. Baldwin. R. Castle, 
GN, aWileow,. ~ 


| GOOD } 
DRY GOODS 


at 


| N.S. Sachs Dry Goods Co. 


Cor. Fort and Beretania. 


HEvry i. WHLLLAMS- 


| FUNERAL DIRECTOR. # 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Hmbalmer for the 
State of New York; also a me ber 
of the State Funeral rs’ 
Association of California. ¥ 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. AIRS TO RENT. 


4 LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 
Residence, 240.King Street. 


mj 
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¢ 
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Supars ieee 


~ | Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. Ce 


LY, ‘ 
| WAITING FOR THE PRESIDING. OFFICERS AT 
| EXCURSION TRAIM | me - OR IIDAT SCHOOL 
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Hawaiian Trust Co. H. Hackfeld & Co. ISHOP COMPANY, 
‘LIMITED. | LIMITED | B A N K E R S . 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /&% 

Liebility, and Burglary [/« 

Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


RESPONSIBLE | 


For those Japanese Servants? 


More than we think, perhaps. Let 
them read a Christian paper in their 
own tongue. It is THE TOMO, 50c a 
year. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


Honolulu 


O15) Queen Street 


We M. WHITNEY, MD.. D.DiS: 


DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street. Boston Building 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND | 
ISLAND SECURITIES. | 


Henataha 


Fort and Merchant Streets, 
° ay 
The Ral ve Lin f Wee T Rank 
of hahului 
Kahului, Maui, T. H. | 


INSURANCE. | 
| 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. | 


Is. Cor, 


‘Financial, 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
Importers of General Merchandise 
Agents for Pacific Mail, 
American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
IONOLULU, T.H. 
ranches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


(Arthur 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 
For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Honolulu, H. T. 


Oahu College 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
|SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
| Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
| Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 
Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 


|an ‘Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 


Cable address, “Draco.” 
The 

B. F. Dillingham Co. 
LIMITED. 


Agents. 
_STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.”’ 
hades Liebers, West. Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - HAWAII 


Insurance and Commission 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
|tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & CooKE. LTtp. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


| Ewa Plantation Company, 
| Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., 
Fulton lron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin's Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers, 
Planters Line Shipping Co, 


Ltd. 


Matson Navigation Co. 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha 

A#tna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


M. E. SILVA 


EMBALMER 


UNDERTAKER 


Graduate H. S. Eckel’s Training 
School for Embalmers, 


All business entrusted to my care 
will receive prompt and polite atten- 
tion. J have a parlor where funeral 
services can be held, or bodies kept 
when desired. 


as 
PELLON ES 1179 NIGHT CALE 
B, OABOX 2929 PHONE 2514 
SANG CHAN 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
|McCandless Bldg. Telephone 3129 


Workmanship and Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Este y Organs 
—AT THE— 
Hawanan Board Book Rooms. 
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The Frriend. 


OLDEST INEWSPAPERG WEST OF DHE ROCKIES: 


No. 8 


The Friend 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
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PROFESSOR SEVERIN. 


OS 2a HAWAII ever had a 
\ case of ‘““How not to do 
<4 


it,’ the treatment of 
Professor Severin fills 
the requirement. If it 
had happened upon the 


up with gusto as they did the now famous 
episode of President Andrews of Brown 
University and the equally notable in- 
cident in the University of Kansas. Pro- 
fessor Severin is one of those painstak- 
accurate, scientific investigators 
whose researches add to human knowl- 
edge and well-being. He was particu- 
larly valuable to Hawaii and rendered 
the Territory distinct service. He is a 
great loss not only in himself but because 
of the manner of his going. His real 
fault was in turning his attention to the 
investigation of the fruit fly. If this in- 
sect threatened only our fruit crop noth- 
ing but praise and encouragement would 
have been lavished upon Professor 
Severin as they have been upon Messrs. 
Perkins and Koebele. But unfortunately 
for Mr. Severin the fruit fly menaced our 
export trade. If the truth concerning the 


‘a 


fly should get out, and should be found 
to demand restrictions upon that trade 
by California, then dollars wouid be lost. 
And there are some minds that prefer 
dollars to truth. Hence when Professor 
Severin turned his attention to the ques- 
tion of the relation of the fruit fly to 
bananas, he was called off by his super- 
iors. There is no need to enter into the 
details of his hectoring. They form a 
very unsavory story to men who love 
and are not afraid of truth. Professor 
Severin not being a saint was driven into 
a fighting position and in striking back 
did some unwise things. We do not de- 
fend these, but such treatment as was 
meted out to him was calculated to beget 
the spirit which he showed. The incident 
is closed and is irrevocable. 

Two lessons, however, need to be learn- 
ed in connection with it. One is that we 
have nothing to fear from truth. As we 
understand it, Professor Severin estab- 
lished the fact that bananas fit for ship- 
ping to a distance as great as San Fran- 
cisco do not and cannot harbor the fruit 
fly, but that if the bananas are carelessly 
picked in too ripe a condition, they may 
be infected. Hence his discovery is of 
great aid to the industry in preventing 
the shipment of too mature fruit. Here 
truth was a decided benefit to this form 
of business. Some of our banana ship- 
pers are careless in selecting their fruit. 
In serving notice of this fact, therefore, 
upon California so that there strict in- 
spection of imports from here might be 
secured, Professor Severin was most 
effectually, even if disagreeably, compell- 
ing our authorities to do their duty in 
seeing to it that no infectable fruit 
should leave our ports. No greater 
blessing to the banana industry so far as 
the fruit fly menace is concerned, short 
of the annihilation of the pest, can well 
be imagined. 

Suppose, however, that the Professor 
had established as fact the proposition 
that unripe bananas were infectable. If 
this had been suppressed, for a short 
time our bananas would have continued 
to be shipped, but in the end California 
would have made the discovery, the 
truth of our suppression would have 
come to light and the Territory would 
have been discredited before the world 
as guilty of the henious crime of willing- 
ness to inflict a disaster-bearing pest upon 
a fellow community. The whole attempt 
to side-track Professor Severin from dis- 


covering all he could about the fruit fly 
was most unfortunate from this point of 
view. 

The second lesson is that the inde- 
pendence of the teacher’s position must 
be jealously guarded in a free com- 
munity. He is not to be told that he 
must not investigate phenomena, ascer- 
tain truth and make it public. That is 
his business and to interfere with this 
sacred perogative is the highest kind of 
treason to public welfare. Centuries ago 
the Christian Church learned this lesson 
after experimenting with Bruno and 
Galileo. It will never repeat the blunder. 
In our age it is wealth’s turn to find out 
the futility of attempting to dictate what 
of truth may be taught and what may be 
suppressed. In the end truth always ad- 
vances human well-being and the man 
who gives himself to its discovery—and 
he often does so at great sacrifice of self 
—should have the most powerful back- 
ing of any one in the community. 

This case of Professor Severin’s dif- 
fers from the classical case of Dr. An- 
drews where the Trustees made the po- 
litical utterances of the President the 
basis for their action forcing his resig- 
nation. The educated men and women 
of the country in that instance rose en 
masse and compelled the Trustees to 
back down. It was the greatest battle 
ever waged in America on behalf of the 
integrity of the teaching profession. But 
the treatment of Professor Severin is a 
far more insidious attack upon the 
liberty of public educators, for it affects 
one of the most vital human perogatives, 
the right to investigate and proclaim 
truth. No authority has any right to 
prescribe what research work a teacher 
may Or may not pursue or to endeavor in 
any way to muzzle his forth-telling of 
what he has discovered. 

The loss which the Territory has sus- 
tained in the departure of Professor 
Severin is not going to be easy to re- 
pair. Hawaii is known among scientific 
men the world over for its splendid corps 
of entomologists. This group of men is 
overwhelmingly strong along two lines, 
that of parasitology and systematics. 
Professor Severin’s forte was entirely 
different. His department was that of 
physiological and field investigation. In 
these respects he was remarkable. His 
investigation of the distribution and lines 
of travel of the fruit fly, involving the 
marking of two thousand flies in at least 
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three different ways so that after liberat- 
ing them they could be traced by recap- 
ture, required the genius of patience and 
should have met with co-operation on the 
part of all departments of our govern- 
ment, instead of refusal to aid in some 
quarters. When a community like ours, 
so dependent upon agriculture, gets hold 
of such an investigator, even if he be 
cranky and there was ample justification 
in his treatment for crankiness if Mr. 
Severin showed this quality—he should be 
retained. Such men do not grow on every 
bush. Temperamental traits are a lame 
plea in a case of this character. The 
splendid example of the Bishop Museum 
Trustees is a noble commentary upon the 
ideal attitude towards such manifesta- 
tions of individuality. A polyglot body 
politic like ours should be big minded en- 
ough to stand all sorts of idiosyncrasies 
in men able both to render such large 
public service as Professor Severin was 
doing and to give the promise which he 
did of achieving still greater results. The 
damage in a case of this kind is wider, 
however, for it discourages other good 
men from coming here. Our sugar 
planters get the best because of liberal 
treatment and because they offer such a 
field for original research. Our educa- 
tional institutions can hope for like ex- 
perts only as they give a similar oppor- 
tunity. If investigators worth having 
learn that what they may investigate and 
what of their discoveries they may make 
public and how is determinable by others 
than themselves, Hawaii will stand slim 
chance of securing men of the highest 
rank. Our greatest asset is our field for 
study. Let it be perfectly free to every 
man of research ability. 


& 
Splendid. 


At last our business men are roused 
to action. It was certain to come sooner 
or later. The incompetence or worse of 
our local government is unbearable. The 
situation presented by our Delegate to 
Congress is thoroly demoralizing to the 
party he represents. The only possible 
way out of the political bog is appeal to 
the ideal rather than the so-called prac- 
tical. The demand throughout America 
for a business conduct of the public busi- 
ness of each political unit has become 
irresistible. Convince the voters that it 
means dollars and cents to them to have 
an economical and upright conduct of 
local affairs, institute a campaign of ap- 
peal to this sentiment both by painstak- 
ing education and by the nomination of 
men whose names are a guarantee of 
honesty and unselfish public service, and 
ultimate victory is certain. If the men 
who have made private business a suc- 
cess will take hold of such a campaign 


they will both win at the polls and will 
reorganize public business on the effici- 
ency plan. As to the delegateship, the 
question is complicated with national 
party politics while a fight for a business 
administration of local affairs can only 
hope to win by entiré divorce from na- 
tional issues. It is to be hoped that the 
business men’s movement in Honolulu 
will sense this and not tie up their ef- 
forts for honest, efficient city and county 
management to such meaningless shib- 
boleths in community problems as Re- 
publican, Democratic, Home Rule, or 
Progressive. The movement to secure 
harmony between the adherents of the 
Governor and the Delegate has a hard 
row to hoe, because there is an increas- 
ing number of independent thinkers in 
the Republican party who constitute a 
third element to say nothing of the 
Roosevelt contingent. Not a few of 
these independents cannot be brought to 
vote for the present Delegate under any 
circumstances, some because of the way 
in which he sold out his countrymen in 
the plebiscite campaign after his solemn 
pledge to Congress that he would come 
to Hawaii and champion the anti-liquor 
cause, others because of his record the 
past year, and still others for both 


reasons. These men will not harmonize. 
They will give their votes where the re- 
buke to any movement contemplating the 
return of the present Delegate will be 
the most effective. Many of them reason 
that inasmuch as Congress and the next 
President are certain to be Democratic, 
it will be wisest for Hawaii to be repre- 
sented at Washington by a delegate of 
like party affiliation even tho the man 
chosen may not be universally considered 
ideal. Because of this serious division 
of opinion is it not the dictate of wisdom 
for our business men, regardless of party, 
to let national politics alone this year, so 
far as united business men’s movement is 
concerned? Let the various party man- 
agers, Republican, Rooseveltian, Demo- 
cratic and Socialist wrangle it out to suit 
themselves. In the meantime let us have 
a clear cut program for community bet- 
terment utterly divorced from all na- 
tional partyism and carefully framed by 
men of all parties. The present year is 


the most hopeful possible time for such 
a campaign, because no one can mistake 
its purport. The voters will see the solid 
adherents of all the national parties, men 
who differ strenuously tpon questions 
affecting the Nation’s welfare, a unit 


upon the local issue of clean, efficient — 


city and county government. The spec- 
tacle will be an eye-opener and will ac- 
complish more -in training voters to act 
for community welfare in their attitude 
to community questions than any other 


method of procedure possible at this pres- 
ent juncture. 
a 


A Welcome Guest. 


President Emeritus Charles William 
Eliot of Harvard University is facile 
princeps of all who have come to our 
shores in many a month. One of the 
world’s greatest educators and one of our 
Nation’s most distinguished living pub- 
lic benefactors, Americans universally 
unite to do him honor wherever he goes. 
In this tribute to real greatness of char- 
acter the foremost men of all countries 
join. Dr. Eliot represents the highest 
form of public service, that of devotion to 
ideals. His life course has been beset by 
the buffetings of opposition as well as 
marked by the enthusiastic co-operation 
of other tireless workers for human wel- 
fare in the sphere of education. President 
Eliot began his life work as a teacher. 
He laid aside this vocation to become an 
administrator. But he did not sink his 
teaching abilities in executive duties. He 
rather employed his larger opportunity as 
an organizer to educate his generation. 
His entire conduct of Harvard was the 
enunciation of what he believed to be 
fundamental laws in the evolution of 
higher education in the American Union. 
He thus became one of the greatest 
teachers of his generation. His theories 
have provoked the most ardent discus- 
sion and led to the widest experimenta- 
tion. He must therefore always be 
esteemed as one of the creative educa- 
tional forces of his day. A man of such 
distinctively teaching power and habit 
can never abdicate his function. He may 
resign his office, he cannot resign his na- 
ture. Hence consistently since becoming 
Emeritus President, Dr. Eliot has con- 
tinued his educational work. Addressing 
himself to themes of world wide interest 
he has inspired and moved the minds of 
thinking men in all lands. The tour of 
the great nations now nearing its end has 
given him wider audience and has brot 
to him the grateful testimony of the 
brotherhood of scholarship to his extend- 
ed and noble influence. Hawaii was glad 
to welcome him and afford him a glimpse 
both of its own large problems and of 
its endeavor to solve them in conformity 
not with the time spirit but with the Uni- 
versal Spirit. : 


& 
Other Friends. 


Two notable women in the sphere of 
enduring achievement have recently left 
the fragrance of their influence with us 
in our Island life. One of them, Miss 
Donaldina Cameron, in charge of the 
Presbyterian Home for Chinese Girls in 
San Francisco, has rendered fruitful ser- 
vice for nearly twenty years to the Ori- 
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ental community in California. Her 
labors have not been confined to her own 
state, for both China and Hawaii are in- 
debted to her for contributions to their 
highest interests in the persons of edu- 
cated Christian women who are contribut- 
ing largely to the public welfare. The 
other is Mrs. Hannah T. Jenkins, di- 
vector of the Department of Art and De- 
sign in Pomona College. Pomona is a 
young institution, but the department or- 
ganized and directed by Mrs. Jenkins is 
duplicated by comparatively few of our 
American institutions of higher learning. 
The courses therein give an unusually 
wide training and are made to count to- 
ward securing a degree. It will not be 
long before all courses of such high cul- 
tural value as Music and Art will take 


their place in our universities as of equi- 
valent value in requirements for gradua- 
tion with their more classical educational 
peers. Mrs. Jenkins’ work in Ponoma has 
been one of the forces telling in this di- 
rection. 
the privilege of coming into closer touch 
with Mrs. Jenkins thru her address at 
Central Union Church. The people and 
friends of this church have also recently 
been favored in having Rev. George E. 
Burlingame of the First Baptist Church 
of San Francisco with them for a season. 
He is the successor in that city of Dr. 
Kincaid whose memory is very fragrant 
in his former church. A preacher of 
positive power and a successful pastor, 
Dr. Burlingame has done a wide work in 
his present field. The coming of such 
Christian leaders as Drs. Burlingame and 
Goodspeed from the mainland Pacific 
Coast to this mid-ocean Territory is of 
value to both communities whose higher 
interests they, help to bind together. 


—D. S. 
FF 


The FRIEND welcomes most heartily to 
_the territory of Hawaii George Miller 
Rowland, who arrived on the Korea 
August 1. Mr. Rowland is one of the 
most distinguished American Board mis- 
sionaries in Japan. He has been station- 
ed in that country since 1886 with head- 
quarters at Sapporo, and has done much, 
‘in addition to his splendid evange- 
listic work, for the advancement of 
musical culture. In its September num- 
ber the Frrenp hopes to produce a like- 
ness of Mr. Rowland and to devote more 
space to a review of his work. 


Pr Bd 


Apropos of Dr. Eliot’s public address 
in this city, we quote the following: 
“When Christ came into the world Peace 
was sung; and when He went out of the 
world Peace was bequeathed.” 


i, 


The Honolulu public enjoyed: 
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President Eliot in Hawai 


Educator, Social Student, Man of 


Peace-—-Importance of 
His Visit. 


By A. F. GRIFFITHS 
HARVARD, 799. 


HE visit to Honolulu of President 

Emeritus Charles William Eliot of 
Harvard University is of significance to 
Hawaii and her people. He has been 
for forty years the president of a great 
American University, and as an educator 
has had a marked influence upon the 
development, not only of higher educa- 
tion in America, but also of elementary 
and secondary methods and _ policies 
throughout the country. He is a man 
with scientific interests and a scientific 
type of mind whose studies in many 1n- 
tellectual fields give weight to his obser- 
vations here. His interest and effort in 
the promotion of peace made him indeed 
a welcome visitor to our shores. 

The Harvard Club of Hawaii have 
been his official hosts and have seen to 
it that he has had every opportunity to 
see our natural beauties and to study 
our many political social and educational 
problems. Naturally he has been much 
entertained by those who have known 
and admired him through the years. 

His party, consisting of Mrs. Eliot, Miss 
Eliot, his granddaughter, and Roger Pierce, 
his secretary, of course have shared the en- 
tertainment with him. From the date of ar- 
rival, Monday, July 22, when the stirring 
Harvard cheer gave him greeting, to the de- 
parture, Tuesday, July 31, under loads of 
leis, the time has been full of sight-seeing, 
entertainment and such searching investiga- 
tions as the inquiring turn of mind of the 
great educator demanded. 
noon and evening of the week were filled 
with strenuous engagements which this 
wonderful man of nearly four score years, 
lately arisen from a serious operation, met 
with the strength and resourcefulness of a 
youth. 

Trips around the city and up and down 
our valleys, fatiguing visits to the schools, 
settlements and mission stations, a jaunt 
down to Pearl Harbor, a round-the-island 
day with side trips to pineapple fields and 
sugar mills, and finally a week-end trip to 
Kilauea with all that that means of travel 
on sea and land—labors enough to test the 
endurance of any man with years and 
strength in his favor—gave him a chance to 
see and understand conditions and life in 
Hawaii better than many a presumably well 
informed Kamaaina. Everywhere he went 
he delighted his couriers by the keenness of 
his insight, the down-to-the-core quality of 
his questioning, the breadth of his vision, 
the extent of his knowledge and the depth 
of his sympathy. 

In consideration of the mid-summer social 
quiet which always settles down upon Hono- 
lulu, the week was unusually active. The 
welcome of the city was extended to the 


Morning, after- 


party in a largely attended, enjoyable re- 
ception at the Dillingham home. Lunches, 
teas, polo games, a visit to Queen Liliuo- 
kalani, and dinners punctuated the days with 
personal hospitality. Two lunches given for 
Dr. Eliot were noteworthy. The Harvard 
Club met almost as a body at the University 
Club for a quiet expression of the loyalty of 
old days and of satisfaction at the health 
and ever-widening influence of him whose 
name is so inextricably associated with the 
growth and high position of Harvard. The 
“octogenarians” to the number of ten or 
more made at the home of Judge Hartwell 
such a gathering as Honolulu rarely has. 
The toasts and informal talks were on a 
lofty plane. Reminiscences of half a cen- 
tury, suggestions of wars fought and coun- 
tries saved, mention of heroic struggles for 
principle and for the advancement of great 
ideas were all given that sentimental and 
subtle expression which sufficed to lift the 
veil from the past and leave uncovered for 
an hour or so the real romance of history. 

The chief event of the week was the 
public address in the Opera House on Thurs- 
day evening, July 25, on the subject “The 
Carnegie Endowment for _ International 
Peace.” An audience which crowded the 
building listened attentively to the quiet, 
convincing statements of the speaker whose 
low, well-modulated tones carried to the 
farthest seat. Dr. Eliot described the 
foundation of the Committee on Inter- 
national Peace by the gift of $10,000,000 by 
Andrew Carnegie and gave a good idea of 
the broad-minded spirit of the foundation. 
In its two years of consideration of the 
subject, the Board has decided upon three 
lives of activity; (1) practicable advances in 
international law, (2) economic effects of 
war and of the preparations for war, (3) 
education and international intercourse. 

As the third is the subject in whose in- 
terests Dr. Eliot is traveling around the 
world, he spoke at length on this phase of 
the study of the subject. While Dr. Eliot’s 
address was not hopeful of immediate dis- 
armament, it gave high hopes of progress 
towards the goal of peace. He was at pains 
to state explicitly his belief that war with 
Japan was impossible unless the United 
States herself were the persistent aggressor. 
He developed, too, the importance of the 
doctrine which the United States has long 
been urging of the exemption from capture 
of private property at sea. As a means for 
minimizing commercial causes of war, which 
are now the most potent, he urged the 
policy of the open door. He concluded by 
pointing out that the ultimate zoal towards 
which all efforts for peace tend is the in- 
crease of good will among men. 

No brief summary can give adequately the 
convincing effect which this admirable 
statement of many of the problems of peace 
had upon the thoughtful audience gathered 
to hear him. 


Governor W. F. Frear presided. He was 
reinforced by the presence on the stage of 
a number of the older men of the community 
who, by their age, gave background to the 
speaker, full of years and honors. 

The visit of Dr. Eliot should have a mean- 
ing for Hawaii beyond the limit of the days 
of his visit. His chief interests from the 
habit of his mind and from his life work are 
three. He is first an educator. Upon his 
visits to the schools, in the questions that 
he asked, and in the answers to questions 
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asked him, he continually emphasized the 
principles of a liberal education which he 
has enunciated for nearly fifty years. His, 
very presence in the schools and among the 
men and women in charge was an inspira- 
tion. 

He is a social and political student. He 
put his finger on our big problems with un- 
erring insight. In the Governor’s office his 
inquiries were of land, and homesteading 
and of immigration, and his questions led to 
the heart of our policies in these subjects 
and the reasons for them. He spent a 
morning at Palama, in the tenements and 


at the Pa Ola Day Camp. He sought knowl- 
edge of living and housing conditions and 
of the vexing social evil question. He 
was so much interested in this last problem, 
that he gave up an evening after a busy day, 
to attend a conference on the subject where 
he helped to settle some uncertainties by 
stating certain general principles of action. 
Everywhere he went he was looking for facts 
about races, about bloods, about men and 
women, exemplifying the dictum that “the 
greatest study of man is man.” He is a 
student of the peace question, though as he 
said of himself not “‘a peace man” in the 


ordinary acceptance of the term. He is 
bringing to bear upon the question his insati- 
able desire for facts and his power of keen 
analysis of them. The settlement of this 
question on this basis is of prime importance 
to Hawaii, both in our internal relations 
with the races here and in our promise of 
peace with the nations whose citizens they 
are. The coming of such a man with such 
definite ideas does much to clear up the 
difficulties which beset us and to give us 
firm ground on which to stand and a farther 
view into the future. i 


Ninetieth Annual Meeting of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 


“The music of life would be mute if 
the chords of memory were snapped.” 


There are a number of things about the 
ninetieth annual convention of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association which 
over five hundred people will remember 
with pleasure and profit. Notable among 
these was the manifest spirit of rever- 
ence for. the religious services and the 
enthusiastic attendance at these gather- 
ings, as well as at the business sessions 
arranged for the promulgation of evan- 
gelistic work in the territory. 

Although in a sense serving as a period 
of recreation for busy men and women 
who left their homes and respective 
fields of labor in order that they might 
lend individual support, there was a 
notable absence of anything of an indif- 
ferent or holiday nature during the week 
of the convention. 

Second only in importance to this 
earnestness were the goodly fellowship, 
which knew no race distinction, and the 
spirit of amity which pervaded the entire 
gathering. 


THRONG of expectant people with 
4 open minds and shining faces,— 
alohas and cordial hospitality on every 
hand,—two quaint and attractive houses 
of worship nestling in the heart of a stal- 
wart forest whose interlacing branches 
formed a natural cathedral,—a village of 
brown army tents,—ragged, verdure clad 
mountains,—wavine cane frelds——brac- 
ing air and the fragrance of wild bananas 
—these were first impressions of Lihue 
on the eve of the Association. Impres- 
sions so strong that they remain a haunt- 
ing memory, the framework for a picture 
of splendid devotion and. evangelistic 
achievement. 


Landing from small boats in the 
darkness which precedes the dawn, the 
three delegations of visitors, two of which 
taxed the capacity of the Kinau and the 
Claudine, were welcomed by a flash of 
lanterns and the voices of Rev. J. M. 
Lydgate, the moderator of the associa- 
tion, and his assistants, resonant with 
good cheeer and hearty welcome. 

The smoothness of the plan followed 
in distributing the crowds, dispatching 


the individual members to the various 
homes where they were to be entertained, 
is especially to be commended. There 


Wwas no confusion, no delay, and in less 
than an hour after the crowd was ashore 


J. M. LYDGATH, Moderator. 
Whose skill in two languages and whose 
nbounding hospitality and good humor did 


so much to make the Conference a 


Success, 


gzreat 


the village had settled down to refresh- 
ing slumber. 

Those who left Honolulu on the Kinau 
Tuesday evening were priviliged to enjoy 
a day of rest and sight-seeing before the 
opening of the convention, albeit those 
who left a day later, arriving at Lihue at 
an early hour Thursday morning, entered 
into the opening sessions with equal zest, 
many going so far as to attend the first 
sunrise prayer meeting. 


The Program. 


With the exception of one or two slight 
changes, which did not in any material 
sense affect the working plan of the con- 
vention, the program was carried out ac- 
cording to pre-arrangement. 


The first session was opened Thursday 
morning, July 11, with a hymn and a 
prayer by Rev. E. S. Timoteo. The de- 
votional meeting, led by Rev. Timoteo, 
was based upon the text, “Let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” —Philippians 2:5. 

The address of welcome, happily word- 
ed and ringing with sincerity, was given 
by Rev. Mr. Lydgate, followed by an ad- 
dress of greeting by Rev. Hans Isenberg 
on behalf of the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, established in Lihue in 
1882. Rev. Isenberg expressed the hope 
that the churches of the territory may be 
more and more united in faith, love and 
hope. He presented greetings, not only on 
behalf of his own congregation, but from 
the leading citizens of Lihue, and the 
plantation owners and officials. The 
planters, he said, were endeavoring to 
give fair wages to the plantation laborers 
and to provide good homes, hospitals, 
etc., but they recognized the need for 
spiritual help and moral stimulus. In 
closing he voiced the hope that the Asso- 
ciation might help to foster Christianity 
—a Christianity “not narrow, but broad, 
yet deep and earnest.” 

The translation into Hawaiian was 
given by Rev. S. L. Desha, who served 
most efficiently in the capacity of inter 
preter throughout the convention. 

The address in response was given by 
Rev. S. Kapu, after which credentials and 
the completion of the roll and the ap- 
pointment of committees occupied the 
time until dismissal for lunch. 

The morning meeting clearly demon- 
strated the fact, which had been surmised 
before, that no building in Lihue could 
adequately accommodate the crowds, and 
thereafter all of the general sessions were 
held out-of-doors. 


The salient feature of the afternoon 
was the address of welcome delivered at 
the Sunday School Association meeting 
by Hon. W. H. Rice. Mr. Rice is the 
veteran Sunday school worker in the 
islands, having been president of the 
Association for many years, and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school since he was 
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twenty years of age. His sterling Chris- 
tian character, kindliness and generosity 
of spirit, have endeared him to thousands 
throughout the territory. As he advanced 
to the church steps, which offered a point 
of vantage for the speakers, leaning upon 
his cane, his broad shoulders erect, 
white hair and long white beard flashing 
in the sun, steady blue eyes beaming 
with kindliness, he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Appreciably to the 
Hawaiians, Mr. Rice spoke in the native 
tongue, but his magnetic presence was 
such that he was listened to with equal 
appreciation by all nationalities. 

Iriday morning at 8 o’clock was begun 
the series of Bible studies conducted in 
different languages at different meetings. 
It is generally conceded that, with the 
possible exception of the sun-rise prayer 
neetings, the high-water mark of: the 
Association was reached in these morning 
classes. 

Four great phases of the life of Christ 
were represented -in the topics, “The 
Word Made Flesh,” “The Witness from 
Heaven,” “The Risen Lord” and “The 
Abiding Christ.” The cozy living room 
of the Lydgate home was used for these 
morning services for the English-speak- 
ing nationalities, an atmosphere restful 
and intimate in which much real inspira- 
tion was gained. Those presiding at the 
first Bible study classes were: English, 
Rey. A. Drahms; Hawaiian, Rev. S. L. 
Desha; Japanese, Rev. M. Tsuji. 

The report of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Hawaiian Board, Rev. W. B. 
Oleson, read by him in Hawaiian, was a 
feature of the later morning service. 
According to this report, the membership 
of the churches under the Hawaiian 
Board, or affiliated with it, is 8394, of 
which 4931 is Hawaiian distributed 
among sixty-eight churches. 

“In many respects our Hawaiian 
churches are better ministered to now 
than for many years,” said Mr. Oleson. 
“And yet we face a serious problem. For 
more than sixty per cent of our Hawaiian 
ministers are over fifty years of age. 
Each year is taking from us some of our 
best pastors. To help meet the need of 
men to take their places, a Bible School 
for the training of young men for the 
ministry has been inaugurated as an ad- 
junct of the Mid-Pacific Institute. It has 
not been an easy matter, however, to find 
suitable young men who are disposed to 
fit themselves for the ministry. An ex- 
periment is being tried in the nature of a 
correspondence school for men who can- 
not leave their present pursuits, but who 
are interested in fitting themselves for 
better work in church and Sunday School 
and Christian Endeavor Society. Some 
of these men, admirably qualified, may 
eventually enter the ministry.” 

This phase of the report found fruitage 


in a spirited discussion, ‘“The Challenge 
of the Christian Ministry,” which held a 
prominent place in the later development 
of the program. 

Regarding the Japanese work, Mr. 
Oleson said, “The two most noteworthy 
features of the year’s progress in our 
Japanese work, have been the increase in 
church membership and the definite effort 
in the direction of self support. These 
churches have made a net gain of 154, 
the membership now being 1272. The 
number received on confession of faith 
has been 230, only.ten less than the num- 
ber received in our Hawaiian churches.” 

The largest membership in the Chinese 
church work was reported by Mr. Oleson 
in the Chinese church in Honolulu. With 
a total membership of only 349 a year 
ago, there have been 53 accessions on 
confession of faith, making the present 
membership 387, a net gain of 38. 

The growth in the Portuguese 
churches, while small in numbers, is yet 
steady and encouraging. 

The total number of benevolences for 
the year, including individual gifts as 
well as church offerings, amounted to 
$51,449, of which $40,873 was given by 
Central Union Church. The amounts 
given to the several objects were as fol- 
lows: American Board, $5,882; Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, $2,071; Ha- 
waiian Board, $37,659; other charities, 
$5,837. The number of churches giving 
was eighty-one, or seventy-nine per cent 
of the whole number. 

On the subject of church building Mr. 
Oleson’s report read as follows: ‘‘While 
it would be impossible to specify all that 
has been accomplished in church building 
during the year, it will be well to note 
four instances, viz, the Wailuku Union 
Church on Maui; the Nuuanu Japanese 
Church in Honolulu; the Hanalei Ha- 
waiian Church on Kauai, and the Jap- 
anese Church at Hilo. These are all at- 
tractive structures, two of them being in 
the nature of memorials to the early mis- 
sionaries.”’ 

Mr. Oleson reported that by reason of 
a generous grant from the Mary Castle 
Trust, the Board is able to inaugurate a 
Sunday School Forward Movement. He 
explained that Rev. Henry P. Judd, who 
has been appointed superintendent, will 
inaugurate Sunday School Teachers’ In- 
stitutes to be held at advantageous points 
on each of the islands for the purpose of 
developing a better corps of Sunday 
school teachers. 

Nine social settlements affiliated with 
the Board are receiving annual grants ag- 
gregatinge $7500. 

Plans for the extension of the Bere- 
tania Settlement work, and those for a 
Memorial Building, followed. In refer- 
ring to the latter project, Mr. Oleson 


said, “In eight years we shall celebrate 
the centennial anniversary of the arrival 
of the first missionaries. It is none too 
soon to begin planning for the erection 
of a building that shall be a worthy and 
practical monument to the men and wom- 
en who brought to the people of Hawaii 
the message of Christ, that in him they 
might have life, and that they might have 
it more aboundantly.” 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Theo- 
dore Richards, was also given at this 
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time, showing a balance of $1025.29 over 
and above all liabilities at the time the 
Board closed its books. This report was 
duly approved. 

Two noteworthy discussions held a 
place on the program of Friday, July 12. 
The first on the subject, “Rousing the 
Church to its Ministry,” was participated 
in by Messrs. Dodge, Akina, Sokabe and 
How Fo, and the second on “The Pre- 
eminence of Christ,’ was developed by 
Messrs. Higuchi, Scudder, Kamau and 
de Silva. 

An excursion and picnic being ar- 
ranged for Saturday, there were no ses- 
sions other than the sun-rise prayer meet- 
ing. The Vesper service scheduled for 
that evening was postponed on account 
of threatening weather. 

The Sunday School hoike described 
elsewhere in: this issue, took place Sun- 
day morning beginning at 10 o’clock and 
continuing until noon. At 3 o'clock the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ob- 
served. During the afternoon a preach- 
ing service was conducted in Hawaiian 
by Rev. S. L. Desha and one in English 
by Rev. C. G. Burnham. 

The second of the series of Bible 
studies took place from 8 until 9 o’clock 
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Fukuda. From 
Challenge of the Christian Ministry” was 
discussed. This was one of the most 
forceful features of the entire conven- 
tion, the eloquence and earnestness of the 
speakers stirring the assemblage to un- 
wonted enthusiasm. Rey. Akaiko Akana, 
whose utterances command a deep re- 
spect from the Hawaiians, made an 
urgent plea for fresh recruits. Follow- 
ing Mr. Akana was Mr. Erdman, who 
spoke in English. Mr. Erdman used the 
simile of the kerosene lamp and the elec- 
tric light; illustrating the ineffectiveness 
of half hearted and incompetent pastoral 
work as against the earnestness and en- 
thusiasm of young ministers who have 
received special preparation for their 
work. Added emphasis was laid upon the 
subject by Mr. Burnham and Mr. Oleson 
who spoke also in English, and U Cho 
Ping, in Chinese. 

“Twentieth Century Miracles” was the 
subject of an afternoon discussion in 
which Messrs. Baker, Richards, White 
and Kuboki were the leaders. 

In the balmy fragrance of the evening 
the Christian Endeavor Rally took place. 
This meeting was characteristic of the 
splendid enthusiasm of the C. E’s and 
was attended by one of the largest gath- 
erings of the Association. Messrs. 
Akana and Kamaiopili spoke in Hawai- 
ian and Dr. J. Ff. Cowan gave an address 
in English, chosing as his homely sub- 
ject, “The Parable of the Safety Pin.” 
This rally combined some of the features 
of the Sacred Concert under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Theodore Richards, post- 
poned from Sunday evening. 

Tuesday morning’s Bible study was 
conducted by Rev. F. S. Scudder, Rev. C. 
M. Kamakawiwoole and Rev. H. Kotani. 
“Evangelism as a Recruiting Agency” 
was discussed in an able manner by 
Messrs. Hori, Poepoe, Whitaker and Yee 
Kui. 

“The Abiding Christ,” the last of the 
Bible Study topics was discussed on the 
closing’ morning of the convention by Dr. 
Cowan in the absence of Mr. Richards 
who had been called to Honolulu by stress 
of business; Rev. S. W. Kekuewa and 
Rev. T. Ban. 

The election of a moderator, vice- 
moderator and scribe for next year, re- 
sulted in the selection of Rev. H. H. 
Parker neve i Kes Poepoeeand ab)! 
Kellett scribe. James H. K. Kaiwi was 
elected assistant scribe. 

Strenuous island competition was 
manifested in the appointment of the 
place for the annual meeting of 1913. The 
competition resulted in forty-one votes 
for Maui and forty-two for Oahu. Upon 
motion of Rev. Mr. Burnham, repre- 
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made unanimous for Oahu. 

The association closed at noon Wed- 
nesday, July 17, after one of the most 
successful gatherings in its history. 

The program was punctuated and 
made more enjoyable by the musical 
features arranged under the direction of 
Mr. Richards. The quartette numbers 
contributed by Mr. Richards, Mr. Akana, 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Fred _ Butler, 
operatic basso, were highly appreciable 
as were the solo numbers given by Mr. 
3utler. It is generally conceded that the 
music was of a higher standard this year 
than ever before. This applies also to 
the congregational singing. 

Of the business features, those of para- 
mount interest were the election of a 
committee to confer with other religious 
organizations with a view to closer re- 
lationship; and another to consider the 
feasibility and wisdom of reducing the 
representation at the annual meetings. 

Other features of importance were the 
election of Rev. W. B. Oleson as secre- 
tary, and Mr. Theodore Richards as 
treasurer of the Hawaiian Board. 

—E. V. W. 
ee SM 


HE Hawaiians are ideal stuff for a 

convention. Genial, responsive, de- 
votional, musical, they take fire and gen- 
erate enthusiasm as more serious peoples 
cannot. And Lihue was the ideal place 
for a convention. It was the country to 
which the convention came as a great 
event, subordinating every other inter- 


est. The disposition of the delegates, 


mainly in tents on the church grounds, 


was a very fortunate one, as it held 


the convention together; every one was 


on hand all the time. The surroundings 
also were conducive to enthusiasm and 
devotion—the historic church buildings, 
the cool, airy, restful lawn, the stately 
overarching trees. 

The solidarity of the body was still 
further enhanced by the meals in com- 
mon in the great awning-covered lanai 
under the trees. What gleams of unre- 
strained fellowship; what warming of 
heart to heart; what melting, perhaps, of 
constraint or aversion about these tables 
who can say. For the white delegates 
this privilege was even more significant 
because more novel. Usually the “for- 
eign” delegates scatter for lunch, but this 
time they lunched in common on a shaded 
lawn adjoining the church grounds, and 
learned to know and appreciate each oth- 
er, as they never could in the formal 
meetings. This opportunity was. still 
further extended in the afternoon teas 
at the same place, from four to five every 


day, when an opportunity was given the 
Lihue people to meet the delegates. 

If, as was generally conceded, this 
Ninetieth Annual Conference of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association records 
the high water mark of its recent his- 
tory, it was largely due to the develop- 
ment of this significant element of fellow- 
ship. 

One result of this Lihue experience is 
that we are spoiled for the old segre- 
gated method of barely touching hands 
gingerly and constrainedly, and hence- 
forth the conventions will have to be 
conducted on these same social lines or 
fall short of their highest privilege. 


—J. M. LYDGATE, Moderator. 
ae Ee 
The Sunday School Association. 


‘NLOSELY related to the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association is the Ha- 
waiian Sunday School Association. Its 
annual meeting is held in connection with 
the former organization, and many of its 
members and officers belong to the par- 
ent association. 

At the recent gathering in Lihue, from 
July 11th to the 17th., the Sunday School 
Association held several sessions, all of 
them being marked by great interest and 


HON. W. H. RICE. 
President of the Sunday School Association. 


enthusiasm. The major portion of the 
time was occupied with routine matters, 
such as the reading of reports from the 
district superintendents, the delegates 
from the various schools and other offi- 
cials. The officers elected for next year 
are: W. H. Rice of Lihue, Kauai, Presi- 
dent; Rev. H. H. Poepoe of Honolulu, 
First Vice-President; J. W. Kalua of 
Wailuku, Maui, Second Vice-President; 
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J. H. Kalea of Honolulu, Secretary, and 
G. P. Castle of Honolulu, Treasurer. 
The representatives for the various races 
were chosen as follows: Hawaiian, P. D. 
Isevet,, |r.; English speaking, H., P. 
Judd; Japanese, J. P. Erdman; Chinese, 
Yee Kui; Portuguese, E. da Silva. 

On Friday evening a Sunday School 
rally was held in front of the Union 
Church. The speakers were J. W. Mo- 
anauli of Hawaii J. W. Kalua of Maui, 
iri. aleo.and P..D. Kellet, Jr.,. of 
Oahu and Wm. Ellis of Kauai. Hon. 
W. H. Rice, President of the Associa- 
tion, presided and introduced these work- 
ers. 

Sunday morning a “Hoike” was held 
under the auspices of the Association. 
Not only did the various schools of 
Kauai recite and sing, but there were 
songs and lessons from the delegates of 
Hawaii, Maui and Oahu, and also from 
different schools, such as Kohala, Hilo 
and Olaa on Hawaii, and Rev. Akaiko 
Akana’s Bible class in Honolulu. An in- 
teresting feature of the Hoike was the 
appearance of the Mormon Sunday 
School of Lihue. Their spirited songs 
and recitations excited favorable com- 
ment. 

There were only two addresses given 
after the Hoike, the first from Rev. 
Henry P. Judd, describing the Institute 
work that is now being undertaken by 
him in various places in the Territory, 
and the second from Hon. W. H. Rice, 
giving a personal message of cheer and 
encouragement to all Sunday School 
workers. The Hoike was conducted in 
a prompt manner and each school was 
limited to ten minutes. This was a great 
improvement over former Hoikes, where 
long drawn out recitations and numerous 
delays became most tiresome to the on- 
looker. There were over six hundred 
persons in attendance at the Hoike, and 
the collection amounted to more than one 

-hundred dollars. 

The reports from the various schools 
of the Territory indicate continued inter- 
est in the teaching of God’s Word all 
over the Islands and show what an im- 
portant work is being done for the King- 
dom of Heaven by our Sunday School 
superintendents and teachers. Efficiency 
is needed in these days in our Sunday 
Schools as well as in business and com- 
merce. Our officers and teachers must 
be better qualified and fitted for their 
work of instruction, for upon them rests 
the great responsibility of leadership. The 
holding of the Sunday School Institute 
is an effort to meet the needs of the 
present day and to prepare our teachers 
for improved work and greater efficiency. 
They promise well for the future, and 
will surely result in the advancement and 
improvement of the Sunday Schools of 
Hawaii nei. —H. P. JUDD. 


» 
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One new feature at the Annual Con- 
ference was the singing contest. 

Some months ago the committee, 
Messrs. T. Richards and F. S. Scudder 
laid out the plan. The hymn, 

“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journey’s run,” 
was translated by Miss Ella H. Paris 
into Hawaiian and set to music composed 

by P. S. Gilmore. 

This was printed and widely circulated 
as a supplement to the Hoaloha, with 
the request that the various Island Asso- 
ciations practice it for an inter-island 
contest to take place at the Annual Con- 
ference, ; 

Before the contest actually took place 


HAWAIL SINGERS—BANNER 


WINNERS. 


enthusiasm lagged over what was said 
to be dull music; but the selection had 
been made with special reference to the 
fact that this was a first experiment and 
the piece chosen seemed especially adapt- 
ed for this, for while it was dignified, it 
was also simple, beginning first with a 
baritone solo, bass and tenor duet; then 
in turn taken up by a solo and duet of 
ladies, and reiterated in a full swelling 
chorus. 


But when the contest opened, one 
island after the other rallying its forces 
and rolling out the music in cumulative 
effect, enthusiasm rose and the success 
of the experiment was apparent. The 
high appreciation shown for this part of 
the program gives assurance that in com- 
ing years the musical contest of the 
island forces will be one of the grand 
and inspiring events of the Annual Con- 
ference. 


The result of the contest was to be de- 
termined by excellence along four differ- 
ent lines. 


1. Tempo 
points. 


2. Enunciation counting 2 points. 
3. Attack and finish together 2 points. 
4. Expression and shading 2 points. 


and Spirit counting 4 


Mr. Fred Butler, Rev. Collins G. Burn- 
ham and Mr. E, De Lacy acted as the 
judges, and after a session of about 
fifteen minutes they announced to the 
waiting audience their decision that the 
banner for the 1912 contest was awarded 
to the Island of Hawaii. 

The FrreNp extends its congratula- 
tions to the winning island and ventures 
the prediction that in 1913 its right to 
retain the banner will be hotly contested 
by the other islands who have caught 
fresh enthusiasm from the victor. 

Before the contest it was explained 
by Mr. Richards, chairman of the com- 
mittee, that the banner was considered 
an award of merit rather than a com- 
petetors prize; that it was to be held by 
the winners for one year and passed on 
at the next annual meeting tothe aggre- 
gation of singers judged most perfect. 

The rich beauty of the banner will in- 
sure the most careful handling, and it is 
expected that for many years it will 
serve as the musical trophy of the asso- 
ciation meetings. It was generously 
given by Miss Kate Atherton and is but 
another evidence of her keen interest in 
all things pertaining to spiritual develop- 
ment. It is fashioned of heavy purple 
satin, lined with the same rich material, 
harmonizing in color with the heavy gold 
fringe and tassels which embellish the 
whole. The words E Hoolilo I ka 
Hoolea Nona I Mea Nani (Make His 
Praise Glorious) are embroidered in 
gold on the purple back-ground. The 
standard is a heavy gilt pole eight feet 
in height. 

As chairman of the music committee, 
Mr. Richards also provided a quartette 
composed of himself, Mr. Murray, Rev. 
Akana and Mr. Fred Butler. The se- 
lection furnished by this splendid com- 
bination of male voices interspersed the 
general meetings and were an appreciable 
feature of the program. The music com- 
mittee also procured the services of Mr. 
Fred Butler, who gave a number of 
solos. The success of the musical 
features this year have inspired a desire 
for a program of greater excellence in 
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Co Bereaved Japan. 


With our Sister Nation, lamenting 
the passing of Her Great and Graci- 
ous Sovereign, together, in silent 
grief, we stand and bow the head. 
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Corresponding Secretary. 


66 hither the tribes go up, the tribes of 
the Lord, to give thanks unto the 
name of the Lord.’’ —Psalm 722-4. 


ad 
A Great Assembly. 


T took three steamships to carry the 

crowd to Lihue. They came from 
every part of the Territory. They repre- 
sented three great Christian organiza- 
tions: the Church, the Sunday School, 
and the Christian Endeavor Societies. 
They included men and women, old and 
young, ministers and laymen. They were 
the workers and the leaders of a com- 
bined force of 8394 church members, of 
9078 Sunday School members, and of 
3997 Christian Endeavor members. They 
stood for the life and efficiency of these 
several organizations, and in all the 
gatherings of the week at Lihue they 
bore their part admirably. There was a 
deep current of spiritual fervor that 
manifested itself in the meetings for 
prayer and Bible study, and in the dis- 
cussion of themes vital to personal re- 
ligion and to aggressive missionary en- 
deavor. 

It is a real triumph of the grace of 
Christ when men and women of differ- 
ing race and language speak heart to 
heart on the same great facts of the 
Christian life. 

There are certain elements of inspira- 
tion and encouragement in the gathering 
of such a host of workers; and yet the 
expense and the menace of a possible 
unwieldiness of such a body in the near 
future, has induced an inquiry into the 
possible wisdom of reducing the repre- 
sentation. A committee of fifteen will 
make a thorough investigation and report 
at the next meeting. 

& 


God’s Great Out-Doors. 


It will be hard to find anywhere else 
in the Territory such a fine setting for 
a great assembly as the church grounds 
at Lihue. The space was ample; and the 
woodland effect, with the cool shade of 
the trees, and the quiet seclusion from 
the highway, was like a royal welcome 
in itself. So attractive was the great 
out-doors, that by common consent the 
meetings were mainly held out in the 
open; and to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. A convenient amphitheatre be- 
tween the church building and the grove, 
made it easy for all to be present in com- 
fort, and to hear all the speakers. 

Here some themes of great moment 


were discussed such as: “Rousing the 
Church to its Mission; “The Pre-emin- 
ence of Christ;” “The Challenge of the 
Christian Ministry ;” “Twentieth Century 
Miracles;” and “Evangelism as a Re- 
cruiting Agency.’’ There was a measure 
of freedom and power in these discus- 
sions such as might not have been pos- 
sible in the closer confines of a building. 
Doubtless the homogeneity of the great 
gatherings and the splendid enthusiasm 
were attributable in no _ insignificant 
measure to the freedom and geniality of 
God’s great out-doors. But deeper than 
these surface symptoms were the cur- 
rents of pronounced loyalty to the Lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ which showed them- 
selves at flood tide at nearly every gath- 
ering. For at Lihue it was manifest 
that the words of Jesus had literal ex- 
emplification: “for one is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 


& 
Christ to the Fore. 


The splendid unity and enthusiasm at 
Lihue were due to the exalting of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Prominent in the 
sources of inspiration was the consecutive 
and devotional study of the great phases 
in) the icareer'of Christ.) ihe themes 
were: “The Word Made Flesh;” “The 
Witness from MHeaven;”’ “The Risen 
Lord;” and “The Abiding Christ.” These 
were taken up by each nationality in the 
vernacular of its own, and with great 
profit. The leaders in the English speak- 
ing group were Messrs. Drahms, Judd, 
Scudder, and Cowan; and the series 
moved to its natural climax in the closing 
topic admirably led by Dr. J. F. Cowan 
who took Mr. Richard’s assignment in 
the latter’s absence. There was great 
freedom of utterance and great variety 
in the tributes to the leadership of Christ 
as Lord and Savior, and the memory of 
those conferences in the Lydgate parlors 
will endure many aday. It was a satisfy- 
ing fellowship, and the inspiration of it 
will bear fruit in the labors of the future. 
It is a goodly company of earnest Eng- 
lish-speaking workers that these Asso- 
ciations bring together, and every depart- 
ment of church and missionary endeavor 
will feel the stimulus of such hearty and 
devoted co-operation. 

& 

It was high-tide at Lihue sure 
enough. Everything was on the crest of 
the wave from start to finish. 

& 
** Give the people good music, and 
show them how to sing it, and they’ll 
sing it all right. The banner contest con- 
cert demonstrated that clearly. 
& 
What a potent factor in religious 
belief and life are the hymns of the 
church! Intense feeling and great truths 


KK 


find their best and most natural expres- 
sion in Christian song. 
& 

Two-five-two is an innocent enough 
number for a telephone call. But im- 
agine the humor of the situation when a 
dull hearer thinks it is “two-by-two” 
and adds sotto voce, “the elephant and 
kangaroo.” 


Bd 


When the meetings rose to their 
highest it was our modest Treasurer who 
was riding the wave with his matchless 
surf-board. It was a splendid call to 
“the greatest sport in the world.” 

& 


** Warm-hearted Christian fellowship 
is a potent factor in overcoming all bar- 
riers between races, even those of lan- 
guage. We are all closer together be- 
cause of the genuine interest in one an- 
other evinced throughout the meeting at 
Lihue. One of the unifying factors was 
the earnest address in English by Rev. 
Mr. Hori, which was so heartily ap- 
plauded by the Hawaiian audience, 
a 
Words convey all too inadequately 
the grateful appreciation of the guests 
for the splendid hospitality of our Lihue 
hosts. Everything was done to make the 
delegates comfortable in camp and home; 
and the tea-parties and lunches brought 
delegates and the people of Lihue to- 
gether in delightful social relations. 
a 

** The roll of the three associations 
numbered 412, as follows: Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association, 130; Sunday 
School Association, 91; Christian En- 
deavor Association, 191. In some cases 
one individual was delegate for more 
than one of the three organizations, so 
that probably the number of individuals 
present as delegates was 385. There 
were others present as onlookers, so that 
the total attendance was about 500. 
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as 
There was real rivalry for the honor 
of entertaining the Association at its next 
meeting. It was finally decided, by a 
majority of one, to hold the next meeting 
at Kawaiahao Church, Honolulu. The 
rivalry, however, was rather intense, and 
several tried to talk at the same time, and 
there was a general’ hub-bub, until Mr. 
Butler went to the organ and played and 


sang: “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.” It was like oil on troubled 
waters. 

& 


The Chinese contingent in the ab- 
sence of Superintendent Damon fell back 
on their own resources. They appointed 
leaders in advance for their several meet- 
ings, and met their assignments on the 
general program admirably. On Sunday 
they went in a body to hold evangelistic 


meetings at Kapaia. a 
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Social Features 


HE keynote of true hospitality was 
struck by the people of Kauai dur- 
ing the ten days of the convention. It is 
one thing to house and feed a large army 
of people, most of whom are strangers, 
and quite another to so generate the 
spirit of good will that each and every 
one feels the thrill of individual welcome. 
That this was accomplished by so small 
a coterie of people is little short of mar- 
velous. As one speaker said in an after- 
dinner speech in which he spoke appreci- 
ably of the noon-day lunches, “there must 
be machinery back of all this.” Machin- 
ery, yes, but back of machinery an in- 
herent spirit of unselfishness and a gen- 
uine love of service. 

Imagination can picture no more hos- 
pitable homes than those in which the 
English-speaking delegates were enter- 
tained. By happy arrangement breakfast 
and dinner were served by individual 
hosts and hostesses, and at noon the en- 
tire company sat down to el fresco lunch- 
eons served under the spreading trees in 
front of the teachers’ cottage. These 
noon-day gatherings, giving opportunity 
for social intercourse and informal dis- 
cussions of the program, were highly ap- 
preciated by all. 

For the use of the teachers’ cottage 
during the convention week, the visitors 
are indebted to Miss Mumford the prin- 
cipal. 

Alternating in the role of hostess were: 
Mrs. R. L. Wilcox, Mrs. Hans Isenberg, 
Pie) mM. Lydgate, Mrs. C. A.) Rice, 
Mrs. W. H. Rice, Jr., and Mrs. Gaylor 
Wilcox, who-acted for her mother, Mrs. 
Albert Wilcox. 

Afternoon tea was served at 4 o’clock 
each day at the same place, Mrs. Lydgate, 
Mrs. R. L. Wilcox, Mrs. J. A. Hogg and 
- Mrs. J. H. Morange presiding. 

Saturday morning the entire delega- 
tion was treated to an excursion and pic- 
nic This was in the nature of a sight- 
seeing trip in cars loaned by the Koloa 
Sugar Company. It proved a novel and 
delightful experience and a happy spirit 
of abandon marked the entire outing. 
The territory jcovered included Grove 
Farm Plantation, the larger part of 
Lihue plantation, and the high bridge 
which connects the Lihue and Hana- 
maulu divisions of the Lihue Plantation 
Company. A stop was made at the Lihue 
mill where Mrs. Hans Isenberg and her 
assistants served delicious raised. dough- 
nuts and watermelons to the party. 

Song and jest enlivened the trip 
throughout. It was a happy morning 
for all concerned and the more appre- 
ciable to the visitors because it afforded 


a birdseye view of the “Garden Island.” 
Excellent views of Haupu and Waialeale 
mountains were afforded. 

Hanalei was the mecca of several pri- 
vate parties during the week, and still 
others were privileged to visit the ‘““Bark- 
ing Sands” and the “Spouting Horn.” 


1o5 


“religion of activism.” He was up early 


and late, and while to him fell the big 
task of placing the orders for provision§ 
and attending to their delivery, he was 
sure to be found at meal times passing 
between the tables, dropping a pleasant 
word here and there and seeing that in- 


A LUNCHEON GROUP. 


Mr. R. L. Wilcox, as chairman of the 
committee on general arrangements, is 
deserving of a special vote of thanks. 

Others contributing a large share to 
the comfort of the visitors were the Boy 
Scouts, several manly boys including 
three sons of Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Lyd- 
gate, who waited on table, shined shoes 
and performed many other tasks with 
abundant cheerfulness. 

To Hon. W. H. Rice is to be given the 
entire credit for the entertainment of the 
Hawaiian delegation and the apparently 
unlimited supply of food which was ser- 
ved on the huge lanai built especially 
for the convention. Mr. Rice is an 
unconscious disciple of the so-called new 


(Reading from left to right) Mrs. C. A. Rice, 


Mrs. J. M. Lydgate, Mrs. Hans Isenberg, 
Mrs. R. L. Wilcox and Mrs. W. H. Rice, Jr., 
who dispensed hospitality at the luncheons. 


dividual wants were supplied. 

The building of the lanai, tables, 
benches, a big cement store, eight shower 
baths, providing dishes, cooking utensils, 
etc., in addition to placing the order for 
216 cot beds, six big loads of dried grass 
and thirty tents were some of the prepa- 
rations for the gathering. Of the edibles 
consumed were fifteen bullocks, eight 
pigs, forty barrels poi, 10 bags sweet po- 
tatoes, two cases condensed milk, six 
hundred pounds of sugar, four crates of 
onions, two bags rice, fifty loaves of 
bread a day, three thousand pounds fish, 
seventy pounds of coffee and twenty- 
eight pounds of tea. —E. V. W. 


es 
From the Moderator’s Wife. 


The point of view of the minister’s 
wife, I suppose, is somewhat different 
from that of the minister, especially 
when she is the hostess. Her privileges, 
as well as her interests, and responsibili- 
ties, are her own. And sometimes per- 
haps she may mention them. 

In connection with the Lihue Conven- 
tion the strongest impression left on my 
mind, is that of rare privilege in the en- 
tertainment of our personal guests. 
Verily, we entertained angels—not en- 
tirely unawares—but with ever increas- 
ing conviction and ever increasing satis- 
faction. There was, of necessity, much 
in the meetings that some of us could not 
understand and appreciate, but the 
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choicest bits of fellowship and inspira- 
tion, came, perhaps, by the way, out of 
the fulness of wisdom and character, that 
shines in the face of them who have gone 
up into the mountain, and have talked 


The excursion party 
at Lihue Mill. 


stops for refreshments 


face to face with God. To us who live 
in the country, and do not often meet 
these gifted men of God, or often hear 
the message, in the varied setting of dif- 
ferent points of view, these Convention 
days, especially in their more intimate 
relations of Bible study and prayer— 
were a revelation and a benediction. Our 
impulse, like that of Peter on the moun- 
tain, was to build tabernacles, and stay 
there, or failing that to wonder why 
these fine men of God can’t get together 
more frequently and refresh their souls 
and ours too, by prayer and conference 
and good fellowship. 
—Helen E. Lydgate. 


ae ot 


JAPANESE ACTIVITIES 
At the Annual Conference. 


APPINESS and enthusiasm reach- 


ed their high-water mark in the 
Japanese gatherings at the Annual Con- 
ference. For this result we are indebted 
first of all to the Entertainment Commit- 
tee who, by setting aside for our use an 
entire, commodious dwelling house, en- 
abled the whole force of 21 workers to 
be in constant fellowship and consulta- 
tion. 

Then, the cordial welcome on every 
side—so evidently from the heart,—that 
was enough to quicken anybody’s pulse. 
The Hawaiians gave no heartier aloha 
to any of their own than they did to their 
Japanese brethren. 

And the climax of all came in the 
grand expression of confidence on the 
part of the people of Lihue, through 
whose liberality the Revs. Hori and 
Higuchi came back to their pastorates, 
overjoyed at having received the entire 
amount needed for the completion of 


their fine new churches. Between them, 
when they went, they required about 
$4000, and as this burden was lightened 
by several generous gifts, their joy and 
gratitude went up by successive bounds. 
When finally, Mr. George Wilcox crown- 
ed the liberality of all by giving to each 
the magnificent balance required, there 
was no roof high enough’ to hold their 
jubilation. Thus, apart from the meet- 
ings themselves, the Annual Conference 
was a great occasion to our Japanese 
contingent. 

In this account we can only outline a 
few of the subjects discussed in our 
special department, and touch lightly 
upon the sources of inspiration. 
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Sunrise Meetings. 

Not of the compulsory order, but so wide 
awake that no one could afford to miss them. 
One was held in memory of Mother Rice, 
out in the open on the hill by the beautiful 
monument, just as it was touched by the 
morning sun. Another meeting was in com- 
memoration of our fellow worker, Taka- 
hashi, who two years ago laid down his life 
for Christ at Makaweli; a note of sympa- 
thetic remembrance, accompanied by a gift 
of money was sent to his widow in Japan. 
Greetings were sent to Rev. and Mrs, O. H. 
Gulick and absent fellow-workers. 


a 
Bible Study. 


Seated in a circle, with the inspiration of 
looking into each others faces, the acme of 
benefit was received. 


3 
Traveling Library. 


In outlying districts it is difficult for min- 
isters, teachers and others to obtain help- 
ful reading matter. A safe and workable 
plan for a Traveling Library was devised, 
and efforts will now be made to establish 
one under the care of the Japanese Y. M. 
C. A. at Honolulu. 

& 


Ordination to the Ministry. 

Two churches were organized, and two 
evangelists who passed highly satisfactory 
examinations in April were ordained to the 
ministry in their churches; Rev. K. Shirai- 
shi at Kekaha and Rev. H. Kotani at Koloa. 
Courses of study suitable for those applying 
for ordination were discussed and a recom- 
mendation on the subject made in form of a 
request to the Hawaiian Board’s Committee 
on Japanese Work. 


Academy of Temperance. 

Pledge to abstain for life! No wonder 
men modestly hesitate to take that step. 
We need some plan to encourage the waver- 
ing. Resolved, therefore, to establish a 
Kinshu-Gakkwai,—Academy of Temperance. 
Condition of entrance, a pledge of abstin- 
ence for one year. Freshman badge, an 
enamelled button with the figure 1 em- 
bossed in the center. Sophomore badge 
with the figure 2; Junior badge with the 
figure 3; Senior badge with the figure 4; 
Alumni badge, clasped hands, signifying 
“By the hand of a brother I have been 
helped, and by my hand I will help a 
brother.” 

We are:now looking for some friend of 
temperance who will give us a lift by fur- 


nishing the initial stock of badges; with 
that help the Academy would forthwith be- 
come self-supporting. 


Camp Improvement. 


What can our workers do? A good ex- 
ample was shown in camps near Lihue, 
where by hearty endorsement of Manager 
Weber, and the generosity of Mrs. H. Isen- 
berg in providing fences to protect trees, ex- 
cellent results have been obtained. Two 
years ago Rev. M. Tsiji distributed over 
1500 saplings which were contributed by the 
Forestry Department. Today there is a fine 
showing of Pepper trees, Poincianas, Cy- 
press and other less ornamental trees 
adorning the camps. More can be done 
along these lines, and in the distribution of 
flower and vegetable seeds. 

Decided to offer our services to planta- 
tion managers to form squads of school 
children on Saturdays for cleaning up 
camps, believing it feasible thus to educate 
the children in industry, hygiene and sani- 
tation; would not this release from other 
work men now specially detailed to the 
work of cleaning camps? 

Ministers and evangelists, regretting the 
occasional burial of the dead without any 
solemn ceremony, hereby announce their 
desire to officiate in such cases without 
thought of compensation. 

The Japanese Consul, having been invited 
by the Planters’ Association to make sug- 
gestions as to camp improvement, offered to 
hear the views of our workers. In response 
it was decided to mention informally the 
desirability of correcting the custom of pro- 
miscuous bathing of men, women and chil- 
dren in the same bath-house; of removing 
certain offensive outhouses; of regulating 
the distance of pigstys from houses, and of 
paying especial attention to the sanitary 
condition of drains and the places where 
women congregate to do their family wash- 
ing. 

oe] 


Other Subjects Drvueed: 


1. Church. 
Improvement of Church Grounds. 
Cultivation of musical taste. 
Relation of churches to the Associa- 
tions. 
2. Finance. 


Central Union Church’s method of 
raising its yearly budget. 

Other methods of financing a church. 

Method of reporting finances and 
statistics. 

Business methods of the Hawaiian 

Board and its committees. 

Contributions to Mission Boards, and 
to Associations. 

3. The Youth. : 

How to reach English-speaking Jap- 
anese Children. 

Children and the Church services. 

Preparation of Sunday School Teach- 
ers. 

st 


Evangelistic Note. 


Space forbids extensive mention of the 
work done by the different evangelistic 
teams, but one incident is worth while. As 
a result of the meetings in Lihue camps, not 
only has the church attendance increased, 
but one man joined the Temperance Society, 
and invited the Evangelist and Church of- 
ficers to a feast at the camp, where he re- 
quested for his own children and the chil- 
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dren of the camp the benefit of their guid- 
ance and instruction. 

We cannot conclude without a word of 
appreciation of the courtesy of the ladies of 
Lihue for adding an extra touch of kindness 
by inviting our whole party each day to the 
afternoon tea. —F. S. S. 


MRS. HANS ISENBERG. 


Che Christian Endeavorers. 


IKE a successful army with sound- 
ing trumpets and clarions marching 
into a city, bearing its ensign of victory, 
so did the Christian Endeavorers of Ha- 
waii, with songs and good cheer, enter 
Lihue, Kauai, bearing His mighty stand- 
ard, to attend the Nineteenth Annual 
Conference of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association. 

While there were more than four hun- 
dred Christian Endeavorers gathered at 
the Conference, yet only 191 were duly 
elected presidents, superintendents or 
delegates to whom was committed the 
charge to provide ways and means for 
the promotion of the general welfare of 
the eighty-six Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties scattered throughout the whole Ter- 
ritory. 

The Christian Endeavor Convention 
was presided over by William Werner, 
Hea, Vice-President...of. the. Island 
of Kauai. The business meetings 
were conducted in the afternoon, while 
the Sunrise Prayer meetings were held 
at 6:15 o'clock. The latter meetings, 
which proved most beneficial and helpful, 
were so well attended every morning 
that the church aisle, porch and every 
other available space was provided with 
chairs to accommodate the people. 

Every society, with a few exceptions, 
presented a glowing report of its work 
of the past year. In general, the reports 


showed that the Christian Endeavorers, 
in some places supplanting the church 
committees, have done much local mis- 
sion work during that period, and it is 
through their untiring efforts that some 
adherents of the Christian Science Faith 
and of the Churches of the Latter Day 
Saints have been brought back into our 
fold. In their canvass, the Endeavorers 
were always prepared to help any one in 
need, and by their timely assistance and 
message of good cheer, many have been 
won to the cause of our Master. Their 
Sunday School Committees have also 
been instrumental in swelling the Sunday 
School classes in some places. 

Wherever there were poor, struggling 
country churches. in need, the Christian 
Endeavorers have always responded to 
the occasion willingly and nobly. They 
have supplied some of them with Bibles, 
song books, Ka Hoaloha, a quarterly 
Hawaiian commentary on the Sunday 
School lessons and Christian Endeavor 
topics, published by the Hawaiian Board, 
and even money and labor for needed re- 
pairs in our churches. 

At the last Island Conference of Maui, 
the Christian Endeavorers there adopted 
a resolution to instruct its societies to do 


. everything in their power to stop the 


use of intoxicating liquors, not only 
among their members, but also among 
those who live in the communities which 


they serve. We now await with anxious 
expectations for the outcome of this 
move. 


The Christian Endeavor Societies of 
West Kohala and some of the East Ha- 
Wali societies have also done, and are 
still doing, all they could towards stamp- 
ing out the “drink habit.” They have 
appointed special committees to press this 
good work, who, with the aid of the 
wives of drunken husbands, are slowly 
accomplishing some good results. 

To mention some good work in par- 
ticular, I refer to three societies. The 
Christian Endeavor Society of Pukaana, 
South Kona, keeps some medicines on 
hand for free distribution to those who 
need them. The society at Waialua has 
established a Bible class which is con- 
ducted by the pastor of the church. The 
Christian Endeavorers of Kaumakapili 
are educating a boy at Kamehameha 
School for Boys. 


On Monday night, June 15, the annual 


Christian Endeavor Rally was held on 
the church lawn under the leadership of 
William Werner, Esq. All the islands 
were well represented and when any of 
them were called upon for a song, they 
responded with a vim and enthusiasm 


‘true only of Christian Endeavor spirit. 


The addresses by Revs. Cowan, Akana 
and S. K. Kamatopili were also very 
fitting for the occasion. They were not 


only stirring, but were also full of com- 
mon sense advice for the betterment of 
the members of our societies. One of the 
chief features of the evening’s program 
was the rendition of a song entitled 
“Jesus, the King,” by a chorus of more 
than fifty Endeavorers. 

From what is here given, it is plain 
that the Christian Endeavorers are 
playing a leading part in our churches 
and are jealous of the privileges which 
they have enjoyed. So when Rev. W. 
B. Olson presented a resolution pointing 
towards a general reduction of the at- 
tendance at the Annual Conferences, the 
Endeavorers rose to a man, entered a 
strong protest against the resolution and 
placed themselves on record as opposed 
to such a course where it would affect 
their representation. 

In closing, let us all unite to pay hom- 
age to Rev. Moses Kuaea Nakuina, to 
whose energetic, intelligent and wise 
leadership the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties owe much of their success. Rev. 
Nakuina, as president, was the ruling 
spirit in Christian Endeavor, so en- 
thusiastic was he in his persistent efforts 
to promote the movement in Hawaii. 

However, with the selection of Rev. 
Akaiko Akana as leader, a young Ha- 
walian of intelligence, pleasant per- 
sonality and strong force of character, 
full of enthusiasm for the cause, we 
need have no alarm for the future of this 
great world movement in Hawaii nei. 

A. G. KAULUKOU. 
ee 
The Hoike. 


“Tesu no ke kahuhipa, ka 1 ike ima 
ipa awana kana pa nalowale’— 


The stillness of the early Sabbath 
morning was broken by snatches of song 
from the clear throats of children prac- 
ticing for the hoike, the feature of the 
association program into which the Sun- 
day school pupils put all of their youth- 
ful enthusiasm and earnestness. 

To those who had never been present 
at a gathering of this sort, the hoike 
was one of the bright spots in the pro- 
gram. It carried with it a thrill of 
genuine pleasure and left the impress of 
an inspiring message. 

Others accustomed to this feature of 
religious work, say that this particular 
hoike was the best in many ways that 
they ever attended. Chiefly due to the 
fact that but ten minutes were given to 
each group of participants, the program 
was not long enough to be tiresome and 
was characterized by unusual vim and 
dash. 

The setting was ideal, the freshness of 
early morning being emphasized in blue 
sky, glistening leaf and grass, and the 
soft, half awake, twitter of mynah birds. 
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As for other general features of the 
association program, the audience was 


seated in a large group out of doors, al-, 


though this was the only time that the 
entire convention assembled at so early 
an hour. Six hundred persons are re- 
ported to have been present. 

The program was scheduled to begin 
at 9:30 o'clock, but as early as 7:30 
parties began to arrive from surrounding 
districts. Kauai had, of course, the 
largest representation of Sunday School 
pupils, but there were large delegations 
also from Hawaii; Oahu and_ several 
other islands. 

Following the songs- and recitations, 
all of which were based upon the Sunday 
School lessons, and given from the steps 
of the Lihue church, there were two ad- 
dresses, one by Rev. H. P. Judd, who has 
recently taken up Sunday school institute 
work under the auspices of the Hawaiian 
Board, and the other by Hon. W. H. 
Rice, the much loved president of the 
Sunday School Association. Opening 
and closing prayers were given by Rev. 
William Kamau and Rev. Poepoe. 

—E. V. W. 
tt 


THE UNITED CHURCH: 


HE NINETIETH Annual Confer- 


ence of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association held at Lihue was noteworthy 
in several respects. The representation 
from the churches of both ministerial 
and lay delegates was larger and more 
complete than ever before. The fellow- 
ship and mutual esteem of the Hawaiian, 
Japanese and Anglo-Saxon ministers was 
more in evidence. The absence of dis- 
cord, the spirit of get-together, the 
smoothness and dispatch with which busi- 
ness was transacted were marked char- 
acteristics of this meeting. 

At the opening session the spirit of cor- 
diality which ran throughout the whole 
conference was manifested in the wel- 
coming addresses of the Rev. J. M. 
Lydgate and the Rev. Hans Isenberg. To 
Mr. W. H. Rice belongs the honor of 
giving material expression to the cor- 
diality and hospitality for which Lihue 
is famous. It was his constant personal 
attention to providing “loaves and fishes” 
three times a day for the host of dele- 
gates that made the conference possible. 

The first hour of each day was spent 
in Bible study in separate meetings for 
the different languages. Though meeting 
in separate rooms and using differing 
tongues, the subject for study was the 
same for all races, so there was real unity 
of thought and spirit. These meetings 
proved very profitable, being a large 
factor in the devotional side of the con- 
ference. 


The discussion of a number of topics 
pertinent to the progress of the church 
was one of the best features of this An- 
nual Meeting. The first discussion was 
on the topic, “Rousing the Church to its 
Mission,” which was forcibly handled by 
Messrs. R. B. Dodge, J. A. Akina and 
How Fo. They emphasized the necessity 
of church members working unselfishly 
for Christ and the Church. It was made 
clear that the church could never fulfil 
its mission if the members worked only 
when there was some personal advantage 
or honor to be had. 

The discussion on the “Pre-eminence 
of Christ,” led by Messrs. K. Higuchi, 
and William Kamau established more 
firmly in the hearts of all the conviction 
that Christ is King and His “Gospel is 
the power of God unto Salvation.” 

The fifth day of the Conference brot 
home to all the delegates the needs and 
the possibilities of the church. The first 
discussion of that day was on the topic 
“The Challenge of the Christian Min- 
istry.’ Rev. Akaiko Akana opened the 
discussion with a strong address calling 
upon the young men to make sacrifices 
for Christ. Messrs. Erdman, U Cho Ping 
and Oleson followed presenting the im- 
mediate need for capable men and the de- 
mand for well-educated young men to 
begin studying for the ministry. The 
addresses made a deep impression upon 
the delegates and will surely be produc- 
tive of results. 

On the afternoon of that day Messrs. 
A) S)) Baker, T.) Richards and) DEK. 
White gave stirring addresses on the 
“Twentieth Century Miracles.” The in- 
stances of the wonderful workings of 
God’s spirit today right here in Hawaii 
were inspiring and revealed the marvel- 
ous possibilities of faithful work. It was 
made plain that here and now God’s 
power is almighty and is the only force 
which can transform men. 


The last topic discussed was “Evangel- 
ism as a Recruiting Agency.” Messrs. T. 
Hori, H. K. Poepoe, R. B. Whitaker and 
Yee Kui convincingly showed that it is 
still “God’s good pleasure through the 
foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.” 

At the Communion Service on Sunday 
afternoon Rev. S. L. Desha preached a 
strong helpful sermon to the large con- 
gregation and the spirit pervading the 
assembly was devout and deep. An un- 
usually large number partook of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

One of the most noteworthy facts of 
the whole conference was the entire ab- 


sence of useless discussion and divisive . 


controversy. In the minds of all the 

Lihue meeting will long stand as the most 

satisfactory and helpful annual meeting. 
—J. P. E. 


The inadequacy of words to express 
the power and inspiration of the Bible 
studies is so apparent that it has seemed 
best not to attempt to go into the subject 
deeply in connection with a review of the 
association program. The studies were 
conducted in four different languages at 
separate meetings and reports of each 
were of a most satisfactory nature. The 
same may be said to be true of the sun- 
rise prayer meetings, which reached the 
very core of spiritual earnestness. 


Ft 


“Our Father Who Art in Heaven.” 
—Matthew 6:9. 


(Sermon preached to the English speaking 
Delegates by Rev. C. G. Burnham, Sunday 


afternoon, July 14.) 


“There is one Lord, one faith and one 
baptism,” wrote Paul of old. A modern 
Paul might add, “and one _ prayer,’—the 
prayer he taught us who is the “‘‘one Lord” 
in whose name we were all baptized. 

Let us consider some of the great thoughts 
tne prayer holds or suggests. 

1. This prayer expresses a great desire 
and a great hope. 

This desire is voiced in a Christian hymn, 

“Come kingdom of our God, 
Sweet reign of light and love!” 

The Jewish religion developed a great 
hope of a coming manifestation of God, a 
kingdom of Messianic blessing. What is 
the Kingdom .of God? A definition is in 
part the limitation of an idea by the bounds 
of words. The idea of the kingdom of God 
is not thus limited in the Bible. Jesus often 
used comparisons, “The kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a grain of mustard seed,’— 
“like unto leaven.” In the sermon on the 
mount we have suggestions of its principles 
rather than distinct enunciation of them, 
“It is within you,” Jesus said to those look- 
ing for the kingdom in some visible insti- 
tution. Jesus does not build a defining 
fence around the idea of the kingdom. 
Rather he appeals to the imagination. The 
kingdom is always a reality with him and 
it is still a hope. 

The rule of God, the submission to it of 
all people and institutions, the prevalence of 
its principles of justice, equality, righteous- 
ness, truth and love over all minds and wills 
—can we imagine a greater blessing for the 
world? The doing of the will of a just, 
holy and loving God, is not this the brightest 
hope that cheers the world? To do the will 
of God ourselves, to be what it is God’s will 
man should be and to do in loving service, 
what it is God’s will man should do—this is 
the goal of our desire. 

2. This prayer expresses the great needs 
of man. 

The three petitions for personal blessings: 
“Give us this day our daily bread;” “for- 
give us our debts;” “lead us not into temp- 
tation,” touch the great needs of men. 

The coming of God’s kingdom in human 
society means bread for all his children. 
We should not take away from this term, 
“daily bread,” all trace of literal meaning 
or confine its meaning to the literal content 
of the term. The kingdom means good for 
man as a being with a body as well as with 
a soul; and the prayer includes in its mean- 
ing, some larger measure of material good 
than many of God’s children enjoy. 

Forgiveness is a fundamental need. We 
are taught to look to God fer it and are 
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shown what should be his feeling who uses 
the prayer rightly. “Forgive us our debts, 
as we also have forgiven our debtors.” Do 
we pray for kindness, then be kind; for 
justice, then be just; for love, then be loy- 
ing; for forgiveness, then forgive. The 
spirit of forgiveness meets the moral con- 
dition for the reception of mercy, the 
ethical requisite that makes God’s forgive- 
ness fruitful in us. It would be useless to 
east the pearl of God’s forgiveness before 
unforgiving hearts. 

The need of help in our struggle with 
temptation and evil is voiced in the natural 
petition, “Lead us not into temptation.” 
Some think this part of the prayer difficult 
since God does not tempt men. When the 
stress of temptation comes and evil over- 
shadows, what is more natural for one who 
has learned to pray for daily bread and 
mercy than to turn to God for deliverance. 
The prayer deals with the great wants of 
men, trains them to dependence upon God 
and gives confidence in His abiding good- 
ness and love. 

3. This prayer contains the highest 
thought of God we have—Our Father. 

What is the relation of God to man? 
Jesus expresses this relation not by a hu- 
man institution, as many have done, but by 
the natural relation existing between 
parent and child. The child says, “father.” 

This is a Christian term. In the Old 
Testament God is more commonly spoken 
of as the father of the Jewish people as a 
nation; with Jesus, God is the father of the 
individual. Jesus uses the term broadly. 
He does not limit it to special people and 
confine God’s fatherhood to the obedient 
children, who call themselves Christians. A 
member of a non-Christian race may use 
this prayer. God is his father. The man 
in the ‘far country” may say: “Father, I 
have sinned.” The prayer teaches the high 
doctrine of the universal fatherhood. God is 
the father of all the saints of all the ages 
and races, and of all sinners. 

One of Dicken’s characters is Jo, the 
crossing sweeper. Jo had come to the last 
hour of life in great ignorance of spiritual 


things. A good clergyman, his friend, 
speaks in the dying boy’s ear: “Jo, did you 
ever know a prayer?” ‘Never knowed 


nothink, Sir!” “Jo, can you say what I 
say?” “T’ll say anythink as you say, Sir, 
for I knows its good.” “Our father,’ said 
the minister. “Our father, ‘yes, that’s very 
good, Sir.’’”? The prayer did not get beyond 
“hallowed be thy name,’ and Jo’s spirit 
had gone to the father. 

“Show us the father, and it sufficieth 
us.” The cry of all the ages is in Thomas’ 
words. Go find God as father is the goal 
of human seeking after God, and the goal of 
alt revelation. This is the foundation on 
which Jesus builds his teaching concerning 
-God. 

This idea of the fatherhood of God should 


be the basis of our thinking about the way, 


of reconciliation or atonement. 


Recall the plans of salvation, the schemes 
of atonement. When they speak of atone- 
ment as the satisfaction of a debt, or the 
meeting of certain exegencies in moral gov- 
ernment; when they speak of penal substi- 
tution, of demands of law or of holiness, of 
ransoms and sacrifices in order to forgive- 
ness, we turn to the lines of the -Quaker 
poet, Whittier: 


“Who fathoms the eternal mind, 
Who talks of schemes and plans; 
The Lord is God, He needeth not 
The poor devise of man.” 


When we understand the relation of God 
to man on which this prayer is built, what 
God has done to show his saving grace 
needs no such tortutous explanation or 
doubtful justification as many theories of 
atonement have attempted. Men thought of 
God as an earthly king and despot when 
they formulated some of their theories of 
atonement, based on the analogies of goy- 
ernment. They did not see that what Jesus 
sought was to restore a child to the right 
filial relation. Schemes and plans are as 
unnecessary as they are unnatural if God is 
our father, and love reigns in his heart. 
This idea of the fatherhood of God, shown 
in this prayer and elsewhere in the teach- 
ings of Jesus, should be considered more in 
the future than it has been in the past as 
the natural and sure foundation upon which 
to build our doctrine of reconciliation. 

4. Consider this prayer as a basis of 
Christian unity. ; 

A suggestive incident in connection with 
the wreck of the Titanic is told by the wire- 
less operator. He and other men were 
floating about on a capsized boat. One 
said: “Don’t the rest of you think some 
one ought to pray? One was a Catholic, 
one a Methodist and one a Presbyterian. 
They thought the most appropriate prayer 
was the Lord’s prayer and in their peril they 
prayed together in the words Jesus taught 
his disciples. Though this prayer was not 
given as a creed or a symbol of fellowship, 
it became to those men the symbol of their 
common faith and the medium of their ap- 
proach to God the father. 

We do not find unity in the organization 
of the church, and it seems hopeless to ex- 
pect that all Christians will ever be gath- 
ered into one organization, if it were de- 
sirable that they should be so gathered. 
There is no creed with a fixed interpreta- 
tion and no form of worship acceptable to 
all. But in this prayer we have a basis of 
unity. It is the prayer of all Christians. 
It expresses our common faith in God, the 
father; it expresses the brotherhood of 
men. Those who say, “our father’ are 
brothers. It voices our common plea for 
mercy and the common desire of Christians 
for the coming of God’s kingdom. Why 
seek further for a possible basis of unity 
among the pronouncements of men when 
we have one in our Lord’s own words. 

We should receive inspiration from the 
lofty truths of this prayer and its clear 
vision of God, and also from the thought of 
it as a bond of unity. We bow with a great 
multitude when we pray, “Our Father,” and 
we join in a great chorus of praise when we 
ascribe to Him ‘‘the kingdom and the power 
and the glory, for ever.” 
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POEMS BY THE LATE EMPEROR OF 
JAPAN. 


No time have I to turn me to my desk, 
And, hand in lap, to take my ease and read; 
Yot is my table-top kept free of dust. 


* OR OK 


How smooth it seems, 
The way that man, as man should daily 
tread; 
But the actual walking on’t,—aye, there's 
the rub! 


When all things go as thou would’st have 
them go, 

And Fortune smilés upon thee, then beware 

Lest happy days make thee forget thyself. 
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MR. AND MRS. SUN FO 
and wedding party. 


Bereft of Oriental symbolism, and in 
an atmosphere truly cosmopolitan, the 
marriage of Sun Fo, eldest son of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, first president of China, to 
Miss Kai Chun of Honolulu, was 
solemnized at 1:30 o’clock Monday after- 
noon, July 22, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Damon, intimate friends of 
the young man’s father. 

The couple left three hours later on the 
steamship Siberia for San Francisco 
where their honeymoon is to be spent. 

The ceremony was of a simple nature 
and characterized by a quiet dignity be- 
fitting the birth and station of the young 
man and the high esteem in which he and 
his bride are held by their Honolulu 
friends, 

Dr. Doremus Scudder, pastor of Cen- 
tral Union Church, was the officiating 
clergyman in the presence of the intimate 
friends of the couple. 

The Damon home was _ beautifully 
decorated for the occasion with quantities 
of bamboo and golden shower, which 
against the semi-oriental background of 
the immense living room, furnished an 
attractive and appropriate setting. 

The Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin 
was played by Mrs. Mary Chang Kim, a 
teacher in the local Chinese school. 

The bride, who is an exceptionally 
beautiful Chinese girl nineteen years of 
age, with creamy olive skin, luminous 
black eyes and raven hair, displayed a 
shy reserve throughout the ceremony, al- 
though repeating the service in perfect 
English. She wore a heavily embroidered 
wisteria silk costume made especially for 
the occasion in China. In her hair, which 
was arranged in European fashion, was 
a wreath of orange blossoms, and in her 
white gloved hands she carried a bouquet 
of white rose buds tied with tulle. Her 
feet were encased in stilted slippers, 
the heels of which were placed in the 
middle of the soles,—the only barbaric 
note to her costume. Attending her as 
maids were Sun Yuen and Sun On, two 
sisters of the groom, who accompanied 
the couple to San Francisco. 

Sun Fo was debonair in a white wool 
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suit, white suede pumps and appropriate 
accessories. His attendant 
Jun Ke, a former schoolmate. 

Following congratulations, a_ buffet 
luncheon was served on the lanai of the 
Damon home. 

As a souvenir of the occasion, the 
groom presented the guests with new 
revolutionary coins on the back of which 
is an excellent likeness of his father. 

The courtship of Mr. and Mrs. Sun 
was in striking contrast to the usual 
oriental pre-nuptial arrangement made 
/ the parents of the contracting parties. 
Both born in the Territory of Hawaii, 
they were playmates in early youth, and 


was Choy 


the mutual love and respect which they 
enjoy is the outgrowth of many happy 
hours spent in each others company. 

Sun Fo will enter the University of 
California at the beginning of the Fall 
term, and his bride will also attend 
school, although the institution has not 
yet been selected. 

Among the guests at the wedding were 
Miss Donaldina Cameron, head of the 
Presbyterian Chinese Home of San 
Francisco, and Mr. E. A. Mac Kenzie, 
of Beretania Mission. Mrs. Mac Kenzie, 
who has taught the young bride in her 
morning class for a number of years, 
will call upon them in San Francisco 


en route to Honolulu after a vacation 
spent in Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia. 

Others present at the ceremony were 
the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Tai 
Tong Chun, Mr. and Mrs. Chang Kim, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chang Chau, who for many 
years have been intimately associated 
with the Sun family; Mr. and Mrs. C. 
K. Ai, Mr. and Mrs. Lau Tang, Miss 
Grace Chang, Mr. and Mrs. Leong Hoy, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Chan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ching Chow, Mr. and Mrs Yee Yap, 
Mrs. Ho Fon, Miss Sun Yuen, Miss Sun 
On and Mr. Choy Jun Ke. 

—E. V. W. 


Che Charities Conference 


AT CLEVELAND. 


By Ernest J. REECE, formerly 
librarian of Oahu College, and mem- 
ber of the Friend Editorial Board. 
W. SPENCER BOWEN, mentioned as 
one of the Honolulu visitors at the con- 
ference, has returned since the receipt 
of Mr. Reece’s article, and adds an- 
other interesting view point. 


Uplift Workers. 


Fifteen hundred persons who repre- 
sent as great a volume of faith in God 
and humanity as could be found in any 
group of like size on the earth’s face! So 
was characterized the recent gathering 
of workers for the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections at Cleve- 
land. Practically all the names promin- 
ent among social laborers were regis- 
tered. Scarcely a state or territory but 
furnished representatives, and Hawaii 
was here with four. Uplift effort in the 
diverse phases that classify themselves 
within the organization’s field were dis- 
cussed. And in addition to the conven- 
tion proper the meetings of a dozen 
allied bodies held in conjunction in- 
creased the interest of the sessions. The 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America convened on June 5 and held 
the stage for four days. Then followed 
the National Probation Association, the 
National Conference of Jewish Charities, 
the Federated Boys’ Clubs and several 
other programs, with the charities meet- 
ings proper opening on June 12th, and 
continuing to the 19th. 

& 


Playgrounds and Recreation. 


The recent proposal of a million dollar 
bond issue for playgrounds in Cleveland 
had prepared local people for interest in the 
recreation congress, and presumably Cleve- 
land is not unlike other cities in needing to 
be reminded of the necessity for community 
action in providing wholesome opportunities 
for fun and organization and out-door life 


: The famous Rice Monument which was visited by almost all of the convention delegates. 
This beautiful work of art was executed in Paris by the sculptor Sinding, the marble having 


been shipped from Italy. 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


lly human touch is given in the mother, 


It weighed eleven tons and is said to be the finest of its kind West 
( Hach face is a study, and the whole scheme decidedly spiritual in 
its development, thrills the heart of the behold2r as only a masterpiece can. 
who, 


The pathetica 


although the light from 


glorified by 


Heaven, is loath to leave her children represented in the bowed figures in bronze at the 


base. 


for its children. We are prone to forget 
that many of our unfortunate conditions are 
traceable to the thwarting of natural in- 
stincts. This thwarting has come partly 
through neglect, partly through the un- 
regulated growth of population centers, 
partly perhaps through the inheritance of 
Puritanism that tended to disparage play 
and underestimate its value. But America 


is coming to realize what the recreation ex- 
perts have long asserted—that aside from 
its inevitable benefit to health conditions 
the playground movement can do wonders 


to improve morals, elevate citizenship, 
simplify immigration problems and clarify 
social difficulties generally. The import- 
ance of the various forms of dancing, to- 
gether with the necessity of publie regula- 
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tion or control for this and other kinds of |imprisonment or release? If the latter, how 
popular amusement which are at present/shall the difficulties of supervision be ap- 
commercialized, were given much emphasis | proached? Shall the offender be given 
at the conference. Sunnas MacManus edi-| work, or left to find it for himself? How 
fied the audience with Irish folk tale and shall his habits be regulated? To what ex- 
forcefully illustrated his gospel that story-|tent may volunteers be enlisted in social 
telling should occupy a prominent place in | service? These points indicate a few of the 
child life. A particularly interesting feature |intricate questions that ring their myriad 
of one congress session was Luther Gulick’s ‘changes on the ears of the modern judge. | 
exposition of the Camp Fire Girl movement. |It is a matter that requires the sympathetic 
No longer need our girls in their teens envy |heart and the calm mind, deep insight and 


the boy scout patrols, for an organization 
suited to their own particular needs is now 
at hand. 

7 


Probation. 


If any single movement is peculiarly typi- 
cal of society’s new attitude toward 
weaker members it is the probation system. 
Instead of the rod of chastisement the staff 
of guidance; in place of the brand of ostra- 
cism the hand of encouragement. Our 
tardiness in arriving at this new position 
merits more than a lament. We cannot 
thrust it aside as a regrettable fault, as a 
lumberman might laugh away his short- 
comings in drawing-room amenities. We 
have neglected a hard job—perhaps partly 
because it is hard. Problems of physics 
and transportation and national development 
have yielded to our study, but after all they 


are child’s play as compared with the mat- | 


ter of making and saving men. It is less 
distracting to line out a railroad than to dis- 


cover why a person committed a certain) 


crime; less taxing once for all to find the 


laws governing aerial navigation than to} 


be ready to apply remedial treatment to un- 
limited numbers and types of delinquents. 
With the erring one before us, shall it be 


E. W. QUINN 
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MODERN 


PLUMBER 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 


Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
x C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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its | 


‘untiring patience. It is gratifying to know 
that the need is recognized and the work 
‘begun. If there is any point at which the 
Master’s attitude seems clear, it is in that 
which suggests such attempts in the treat- 
ment of offenders as the probation system 
embodies. ‘Judge not,” “let him that is 
without sin cast the first stone’— 
‘these are not the words of one who would 
incarcerate and condemn to continued mal-| 
‘adjustment him who has fallen. 
& 


Socialization of the Law. 


A paper by Roscoe Pound of the Harvard 
Law School at one of the regular confer- 
ence sessions furnished a most happy 
standing ground for those who lament the 
inadequacy of American legal procedure 
and yet shrink from the radical measures 
sometimes proposed to correct it. Professor 
Pound asserts that alterations in the legal 
‘constitution are perfectly possible—in fact 
that momentous changes of this nature have 
in times past taken place in response to 
new conditions. Such an expansion occur- 
red when courts of equity were first estab- 
lished, and again when certain rights of the 
great trading houses in England came to 
|demand recognition. So it seems reason- 
able to expect that a further re-adjustment 
will be forthcoming shortly, that the moral 
ideals absorbed in the past decade by our in- 
| dustrial and political life will find their way 
eventually into the judiciary and make pos- 
sible the administration of justice without 
the necessity of violence to a worthy sys- 
tem. Of all departments of our government 
the law is the least susceptible to influence, 
but let the social gospel beat a few more 
years at the temple doors and even the 
most impassive of the goddesses must re- 
spond and supply a new system of weights 
for her balances. 

J 


Co-operation and Knowledge. 


Professor Walter Rauschenbusch deliver- 
ed the conference sermon. It was a simple, 
sweet message, such as marks the seer. In} 
words that would appeal to the most unlet- 
tered the speaker presented the call to ser- 
vice with God, and coupled with it the) 
promise of a knowledge of God that must 
come with such a relation. In all our do- 
ing for men the fatherly and brotherly bond 


WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


if Atte tS 


Plain and Decorative Paper 
Hanging, Graining and Polishing, 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing. 
137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


Wah Ying Chong Company 


Importers of 


DRY GOODS, TRUNKS, SUIT- 
CASES, ETC. 
HATS, SHOES AND 
HOSIERY. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


161-163 King St. Telephone 1320 
Honolulu 


Near Fish Market. 


We invite inspection. 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


Pero Di «x. Co. Itd. 


185 KING 
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General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 

Y. AKAI, Manager. 
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Dr. T. Mitamura Sr. 
Dre cleave Cae 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard - - Telephone 1540. 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7 to 8 
p. m.; Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 50 N. Vineyard Street, 


near Office. 


Telephone 2613. P. O. Box 842. 


The car without competition; 
unquestionably the best car built 
in America for the money today. 

Take a ride in it and convince 


yourself. 


The 
von Hamm-Young Go., Ltd. 
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must be borne in mind if we are to deal 
with the elements of the matter. So only 
can there be effectiveness and proper 
basis. The stolid, hard-headed Benjamin 
|/Franklin once wrote: “I can only show my 
|gratitude for these mercies from God by a 
|readiness to help his other children and my 
|prethren.” If so practical a mind as that of 
the early printer-statesman viewed the sub- 
ject so, how much more those who have 
been enlightened and uplifted by the social 
vision of our wonderful century! 
& 


Some Convictions. 


| 
| The conference was a feast—in the sense 
|that it furnished the several thousand per- 
| sons interested a reserve of inspiration on 
|which to subsist as they go back to the 
|difficult task of saving men. One cannot 
listen to Jane Addams and Julia Lathrop, 
Joseph Lee and Owen Lovejoy, Maud Miner 
and Judge Mack, without consciousness that 
;modern social movements have behind them 
|capable and forceful intellects. And one 
could not view the great audiences gathered 
for the meeting without a confidence that 
the “brother’s keeper’’ conviction is taking 
hold mightily. Fifteen hundred earnest per- 
sons assembled in a campaign for the king- 
/dom of God! Thousands of others scattered 
|throughout the nation-wide field, laboring 
in the cause of righteousness. In the face 
|of this who is he that sees disaster in the 
scarcity of recruits for the ministry? Go 
to the settlements, the delinquency courts, 
lthe public institutions of relief, and you 
| will find there men and women whom the 
|voice of God calls to his work, but whom 
the voice of their age calls at the same time 
|to be specialists in spheres other than that 
of the pulpit. Far from there being a de- 
crease in the Master’s laborers, there are 
now ten where there was but one, and they 
are laborers who go among their brothers, 
relieving and restoring and rebuilding men 
by studying them as did the Christ. 


| 


| “Charities and Corrections!” Shall the 
phrase stand? Many think it might well 
pass. A substitute, however, is hard to 


\find. The institution in question typifies so 
much in the way of uplift that a compre- 
hensive name seems almost impossible to 
| frame. Perhaps it is well so, for the deep- 
\lying spirit of the organization is such that 
|no word can express it, except it be the 
jname of those who ‘were called Christians 
|first at Antioch.” For the conference stands 
incidentally for relief, but fundamentally 
for the saving of men and of society. No 
less vital motive could unify year after year 
jhave thronged Cleveland these two weeks. 
jtens2 study and sustained difficult effort 
which these laborers have chosen for their 
lot. 


JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory 
and Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, 
Plates, Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furni- 
ture. CURIOS 
@ etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other 
rare Hawaiian wood. Patching a 
specialty. (It means money saved 
when buying from me) as no middle 
man’s profit is added to the selling 
price. 

Workmanship is of first class. 

1719 Liliha St., above School. 
Phone 2384. 


the army of institutions and workers which | 


No less lofty purpose could inspire the in- | 


| Harrison Block 
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CITY: Mie 
CO 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 
Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 
Ivory, Sandal-wood, Silks and 
Oriental Goods. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


KAM CHONG 
Gents’ Furnishings 
Cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


NIPPU JIJI-CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 

Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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BIORKMANS 
GYMNASIUM 


139 Merchant Street. 


Medical and Recreative Gym- 
nastics on Scientific Principles. 


We are Sole Agents 
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edch one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 
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Honolulu Visitors. 


There were registered at the Charities | 
conference, Mr. and Mrs. W. Spencer Bowen, 
Jane BH. Johnson, and Clarence G, White. 
Paul Super is spending a few days in the 
“Sixth City” in the course of his ‘‘swing 
round the circle.’ Vaughan MacCaughey is 
due shortly en route to Ithaca and beyond. | 
Ralph Richardson, formerly of Mills Insti-| 
}| tute, may touch the Western Reserve on the | 

jlast lap of his “round the world’ jaunt. 
| Hawaii is on Cleveland’s map and Cleveland 
jis coming to be upon Hawail’ s. Tne “Sixth 
eae says “come again.’ —H.J.R. | 

Me 


A New Line of Activity. 


The wide range of work carried on by the 
National Conference Convention may be 
|grasped to some. small extent by a con- 
sideration of the topics under discussion, | 
namely: “Immigration,” “Standards of | 
Living and Labor,’ “Housing and Recrea- 
|tion,’ “Courts and Prisons,” “Children,” 
“Relation of Medical and Social Work,” 
“Families and Neighborhoods,” and “Sex 
Hygiene.” 

For the first time in the history of the 
Conference, this subject of “Sex Hygiene” 
including eugenies has been referred to a. 
committee and reported upon. Its funda- 
mental importance may be judged from the) 
|fact that it was given the most prominent | 
place in the whole conference—and this, its | 
|first year of discussion. 

To every 600,000 population in the United 
States there are 800-1000 children, the ma-| 
jority of whom are six years old and under, 
who are afflicted with one of the two 
venereal diseases, syphilis or gonorrhea. 
/Such were the figures presented by George 
ha: Jones, General Secretary of the Chil-| 
| dren’s Aid Society of Baltimore. Also has | 
been found what seems to be the almost | 
‘universal condition of masterbation among 
|both boys and girls, due largely to the atti-| 
‘tude or ignorance of parents who thus allow 
\their children to run terrible risks of de- 
‘struction without giving them any help and 
‘guidance. Where are children to get such 
information as they so vitally need unless it 
is from their parents. And how can parents 
‘guide their children unless they have a 
‘vocabulary that is scientific and usable? 
And who is better fitted to instruct the} 
&j|parents than the family physician or the 
Si intater of the Church? None. 
$ In some places Sunday school superinten- 
* |dents are seriously taking up the matter of| 
$ 
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sex instruction with the purpose of stem-! 
b ‘ming the tide of this monstrous evil that is | 
rapidly sapping the life of the race. 
I There never has been such a time of great 
opportunity given to the Church as right) 
now when its boys and girls are crying out | 
|for aid physicially, mentally, morally which 
| they never have received. They need sex 
‘education. They must have it or their lives | 
are in great danger. We can give it to 
‘them and we will. 


‘this cowardly, cringing fear of talking 
|openly on sex matters. We must do away | 
eee the damnable double standard of) 
‘morality that allows the man to go scott 
‘free but heaps reproaches upon the poor 
| little woman who was seduced by a false} 
promise of marriage and the vision of a 
'cheery little home with kiddies in it. We 
|/must gradually learn to think of the prosti- 
jtute as both male and female. And we must 
es to the full realization of the fact that 
;this is essentially a boy and man problem 


|S. P. Correa 


In the first place we must do away with |) 


Carl H. Neiper 
Phone 3848 


OAHE AUTO STAND 


Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
PIERCE-ARROW TOURING 
CAR NO. 149. 


REASONABLE RATES| 


Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Tel.. Main 1109. C. H. Bellina, Mgr. 


CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL. 


RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 


GOOD HORSES, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


JORDAN’S 


FORT STREET 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Up-to-date in Every Department. 


OUR GOODS HAVE A STYLE 


ALL THEIR OWN. 


tas} | a 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe compae y 


We have bien me com- 
plimented upon the | up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style and 


Both Considered. 


MS UI TST TTT ATT TIT 


Fort Street 


(es 0 1 VT 


OHIO CLOTHES CLEANING 
COMPANY. 


Opposite Fire Station. 
Beretania St. Telephone 1496 
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IN 


The only near-and-far glasses 
that can be universally worn 
without discomfort, and without 
that suggestively “old” appear- 
ance. © Bifocals that look and 
wear like plain glasses, but give 
you perfect double service. 

ALFRED D. FAIRWEATHER 


GRINDS KRYPTOKS. 
HARRISON BLOCK, FORT STREET. 


AF Wichmand&to., 


| | 


“LIMITED 


| LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt 


GOLD anpb 
| SILVERSMITHS. 
et 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honoltu tron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


Cc. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
O1l Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gae Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 
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and not a girl and woman problem. 

For the past few decades church and 
social workers have been laying stress upon 
the potency of the environment to affect the! 
life of man. Heredity has been neglected. | 
Therefore, the quality of the race is not yet 
sufficient to withstand the pressure of the 
present civilization. The house has been 
swept and garnished not only for the fit | 
but also for the unfit as well. The result is | 


as follows: | 

1904 1910 | 
Insane 2. tyericis Seca eran 150,000 187,000 | 
Criminal (ana. .eeon dace 81,000 113,000 | 
Delinquent “cs.ceceem. +s) 23,000 22,900 | 
PNET Somos oog ago owe Sie 81,000 84,000 | 


At an estimated annual cost of $100,000,000 | 
(Bleecker Van Wegenen.) | 

Such has been the failure of an exclusive | 
emphasis upon environment. We must now) 
plan for succeeding generations tee al 
heredity as well. 
We must clear away the wreckage hamp- | 
ering the progress of humanity; we must | 
see to it that there are universally healthy 
conditions of life prior to child-birth; chil- 
dren must have proper and sufficient edu- | 
cation in all essential phases of life; and) 
the conditions of labor must be regulated | 
so as to be a benefit to life and not a crea-! 
tion of wealth merely—heredity and en-| 
vironment going hand in hand toward the 
goal of the regeneration of the race. It is 
possible. —W. S. B. | 
eee 

In company with his wife and son et 
Miss Palmer, a teacher in the New York 
Bible School of which he is the head, Dr. | 
Wilbert W. White was a recent visitor in 
Honolulu, a passenger on the Tenyo Maru, | 


en route to China where he has been called | 
| 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD,. Pres. and Mer. 


I EE ES TRIS SEATS 


HAWATIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
CO. CEB: 


Dealers in 


‘CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P? OF ‘Box es Phone 7 


Elks Bldg. Tel. 1751 


Silva’s Toggery 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


|The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 


special Pride. 


Q. YEE HOP & CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked 
Tongue, Fresh Canned Oysters, 
Poultry, Game, Eggs, Cheese, Butter, 
Fresh, Smoked and Salt Fish, Fruits 
and Vegetables, etc. 


SHIPPING TRADE SUPPLIED, a Specialty. 


N.- KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 
Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5. Market Telephone 1851. 


Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068. 


W.W. Dimond & Co., Ltd. 


Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKERY, 


GLASSWARE 
HOUSE FURNISHING. GOODS, 


STOVES, RANGES and 
REFRIGERATORS. 


53-55-57 S. King. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hote] Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 
Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 


COOLEST AND at Wooster, entertained the party at dinner 
during their stay here. 
BEST. Rev. Mr. Corey, former pastor of the local 
Christian Church, is secretary of one of the 
Our aoe and plates are big Bible movements in China. 
of the most up-to-date 
so 
Bea TREASURER’S STATEMENT 
Honolulu Gas Co. | June 21, 1912, to July 20, 1912. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- Receipts. 
1 RASHES CoE uIVt Meee SIA, cBs3e el Sieeeletsts $ 21.00) 
tania Streets. PAR VIP ARIE: Geilitceea te ci treyts briciis es. wad 16.50 
Educational—Social Work ........ 115.00 
fais English-Portuguese Work ........ 50.00 
Chee Yow Shin Po oa) LS een 100.50 
Hawaii General Fund ............ 50.75 | 
DECOY W CNN stop Sane ee oe cer 142.90 | 
(Liberty News.) Hilo Japanese Church Construction 850.00 
Mvestment Account f..502+ see: 300.00 
The organ of the Revolutionary Government Invested Funds ................5. 5, 7.68 
should be read by those who pay attention Sate he Sete pe ay ae ates | 
alapana Building Fund ......... 5 
eee Ho Bar Bast. Kohala Girls’ School ............. 75.00 
PRINTED THREE TIMES EACH WEEK. Kauai Generale unl ieientatestauioenst > 400.00 
: Kalihi Settlement ......2..6...52- 250.26 
Subscription $7 per annum. Oahu General Fund ....%5......../ 1,183.80 
Officer xpense™ isi cuss eaith. Jules 20.15 
40 Hotel Street. iPalama, Settlementip.terk seaceen> « 75.00 
Sunday School Work ............. 200.00 
POW OR es ees REN Aah abetap tar aici 46.50 
W. L. Douglas $9,629.54 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- Expenditures. 
ly famous Alexander Settlement ............ $ 75.00 
SOROSIS Central Kona Settlement.......... 50.00 
ke for Chinese: Work «3. ie. «52 0 $111.00 
ee SAAC Sa. s ornare te senmnetens 644.50 
women. es att 755.50 
Popular Styles |ducational—Social Work 115.90 
for Child Salarie sires 1s checker neers 120.00 
or ildren. | RIE 235.90 
Eng.—Portuguese Work.. 117.00 
EvAY AU Seiamieal|.iaks beaten. 990.50 
SHOE STORE. SI 
Le OCT Sit. >, GO? BS | 


Give us a trial.— 


Office Fort Street 


We are prepared to handle your goods with care and dispatch. 


to meet the large gathering of missionaries 
in their summer encampment. The Bible 
College established in China at the instiga- 
tion of Dr. White last year, is said to have 
been so fruitful that ten institutions of a 
similar nature are ultimately to be estab- 
lished in different sections of the country. 

To friends here Dr. White declared that 
there appears to be a renaissance in Bible 
study in China. The movement is inter- 
denominational and letters which he has 
received from prominent educators have ex- 
pressed the opinion that best results in 
bringing about a “re-unity” of the churches 
can be obtained through Bible study. 

Dr. White will make special trips to 
Japan and Korea on similar missions. Pear- 
son Memorial funds are backing the Bible 
College scheme and the Methodists have 
given the land. 

Dr. White expects to return to America 
early in October. His son, Mr. Wilbert 
White, Jr., was graduated in June from the 
University of Wooster in Ohio, which is also 
the alma mater of his father. Miss Belle 
Johnson, who was a classmate of Dr. White 


McGHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


1622 MEE RVG ER AGN t= (Sek RoE Ei T 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Dk. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
HoNno.LuLu, T. H. 


GENERAL PRACTIONER. 


NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OFFICE SUPRLY CO. 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


ere & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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BTVON GS oy. ses ciy Aetisia nin 90.10 | 
Beer rect Se tara ete | ELSESEL ERE, TERE, TEE: ec Be MEL es 
, Salaries eerie ek 453.00 566.75 | Telephone 1491. 177 KING 8ST. 
Hawaiian Work | 2.20.90 Boake o 
SAlADICR er. ere ats 550.00 A hs ABADIE’S e 
| a 584.90 | 
VERPORLOMS, reer cto ee te te cine eee meee 42.05 | Ny 
|Hyde Property ................-5. 20.50 | 1 @ 
'Hilo Jap. Church Construction.... 794.80 
|Japanese Work ........ 470.05 mL a U YDR 
P ORIN CSAs ee, chet ote the 1021.00 \ e 
1,491.05 | 
iRalthi settlements eaniee samme etre 395.00 | — ¢ 
\Oftice *Hixpense ens. <5. ee 250.13 wa “ 
|Palama Settlement ....-.......:.. 191.00 | DYEING AND 
|Preachers Training Fund ......... 16.00 | kN TO 3 
| Sunday School Work ............. 76.00 = CLEAN IN G 
Mes tt ean oganmosuptomeh mom au soo 36.75 WORKS 
| Waiakea Settlement. 202 aa sare 75.00 | 
| $6,853.93 eae 
| )xcess of Receipts over Exp....... $2,775.61 | 
‘Cash on hand July 20, 1912........ abeTso1 pe hone, apes P. O. Box 840 
edie se ole OAHU. FURNITURE CO: 
| EVENTS. Monkey Pod and Koa Furniture 
: July. to Order and in Stock. 


“Co Live in Kearts we Leave Behiud 


1. Trans-Pacific Yacht race won by San | 163 King St. 
is not to Die.’’ 


Diego’s boat, the Lurline. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
| 2. Lyle A. Dickey nominated by President r 


FOR EXPERT WORK || ; mete for ae ceccrias f} W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 
|'3. oodrow ilson an overnor ar- e 
IN THIS Me I N | CALL shall of Indiana nominated as candi-| MERCHANT TAILORS 
dates for President and Vice-President 
OR WRITE HONOLULU by National Democratic Convention. P. O. Box 986. Telephone 2526 
M ONUMENT WORKS, 4. Public exercises and athletics mark ped 62 KING STREET. 


anniversary of Nation's birthday. 
7. Duke Kahauamoku breaks records and | CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 

wins in swimming races at Olympic ——z 

games. 


Haerieenaememnee ee ~ Goyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


—{|11. Commercial bodies fail in securing 


HONOLULU DRUG CO. PUrDORe one aoaiesem ene PUTIITOTE OT all ese: iim 


12. Encouraging progress reported in pre- 


COR. KING AND PUNCH- 
BOWL, OPPOSITE CAR- 
NEGIE LIBRARY. 


Odd Fellows’ Building, vention and cure of leprosy by local ‘Th 
Poti Stat aildaPoderal, payee Alexander Young Building 
d 16. Arrangements made for union services 
Pp R E S C R I Pp T O during August by Rev. F. L. Goodspeed 
under auspices of local church federa- 
ue te 5 BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
Accurately filled by grad- 17. Railroad company tear down tenements SIDEBOARDS 
uate druggists. for sanitary and moral betterment. BOX COUCHES 
Our Service is unexcelled. MARRIAGES. [ 


MATTRESSES, Ete. 


Anderson-Magoon—July 4, Harmon Ander- 
son to Julia Kamakia Magoon of Honolulu. 


Frozen Sweets at our Ellis—Angus—July 6, John Howard Ellis to Gs and Ree 
Ethel Angus, both of Honolulu. 
SODA WATER Sun-Chun—July 22, Sun Fo, son of first 
FOUNTAIN. President of China, to Chun Kwai Tsin of 
Honolulu. 
Smart-Parker—Henry Gaillard Smart to =z —_ 
YAT LOY COMPANY Annie Thelma Parker, Waimea, Hawaii. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, DEATHS. 
conteennd Shoes, Men’s Furnish- de Bretteville—July Ke Paul N. de Brette- A Natural Mineral Water. 
pe n fe inesStandar Nuden ville, 24 years of age; native of Hawaii. Th B 
” U. Simpson—July 25, Rev. Charles H. Simpson, e Best for Ta Cl 
P. O. Box 809. HONOLULU, T. H. 73 years of age; native of New York. f ble and Medicinal 
Purposes. 
PLACE CARDS AND DINNER FAVORS 
Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass, Copper and Leather Goods. Place Cards | VEIOY Nt 0 
and Favors for all occasions. Sol 
POTTERY—Kodak Developing and Printing Neatly and Promptly Done. gle Beets 
YE ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP 902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU 


Phone 2152 


Young Hotel Bldg. Phone 2708. P. O. Box 637 
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CROWN AND BILHORN } aor ne cea | Go ns @il id ate d So d a 
nia, wel LALLOR MADE | water works Co. 
er a ee LIMITED. 


doir; also 
complete 
an line of Pian-| 
Ola Pianos 
Orchestrells. 
We rent Pia- 
nos. We are the| 


for the Victor 
Talking Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 
Our instruments are sold absoluteiy upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. | 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NALTHER TABLETS | 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 


Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, | 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 

Experience proves that the ingredients of | 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 

ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, | 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, | 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by 44%, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by S. YASUDA, 
KRapuaau, Kohala, Hawaii. 


P.. O. Box 122, 


tory. Price per Box, $1.50. | 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 
BY 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. = 


Telephone 1697 


Hawalian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 
HONOLULU 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil-| 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Kroeger, | } 
Hobart M. Cable, | | 
Singer and Bou- || 


and | | 


sole distributors |, 


'Palolo Hills and 


growing district that is highly recom-| 
mended by all the leading physicians in 


prices and terms are reasonable. 


ihe conv. aithon =n 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- || 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


Sh cep 7 S/N 
Works Fort Street 


Pintotct FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


We are prepared to make 


your 


Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY | 


LIMITED 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


‘The the Japanese Bazaar 


Fort ‘Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES; CHINA, ET CCETE. 


Phone 1470. 


Ocean View Tracts, 
a ae 
Beautiful Suburban Property in a 


the city. | 
We build bungalow homes and our 


MadmiuiicT wand Co; 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything F.lectrical 


K.UYEDA 


PORMS TY Is Sk 


| HOUSE WIRING 


d | 
\illiner V | Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 


| Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
STRAW HAT Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
MANUFACTURER the city. 
| Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 


Telephone 2129 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


Vhe First dation 


CAPITAL, $500,000. AT HONOLULU. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


G. P, CASTLE, 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable. Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS, INVITED 


lf You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. #* #* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL Ltd. 


Honolulu 


EO) Fi AkE Se SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


ett PH Ye NE TEC 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


Puritan 
Creamery Butter 
Guaranteed the Best and Full 16 


Ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CoO., 


LIMITED. 
Retail 1271-TELEPHONES—Wholesale 1858 
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JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS -OF-ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens; Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Our Stock of 
Silverware 


Contains some of the Cleverest 
Designs ever created. 
Give us a call. 


J. A. R. VIEIRA & CO. 
113 Hotel St. 


BO WO 


Manufacturer of 
JADE JEWELRY 
Special Attention Paid to 
STYLISH EUROPEAN JEWELRY. 
Rings, Brooches, Combs, Scarf Pins, Neck- 
laces, Bracelets, Etc. All Being of the 
Finest Quality and Best of Workmanship. 
Hotel St., bet. Smith and Maunakea. 
P. O. Box 1007. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Building, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


F A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HoNoLu_u, T. H. 


HONOLULU, 
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(Zs BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agis. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; W. W. North, Treasurer; Richard 
Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, Auditor; C. H. 
Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. Gartley, 
Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. : 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, ist vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 8rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G.N., Wilcox.-: 


GOOD 
DRY GOODS 


at 


N. S. Sachs Dry Goods Co. 


Cor. Fort and Beretania. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
‘Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255, 


Lilinokalani, Hawaii’s Queen in Ketivement who celebrated 
her Seventy-tourth birthday anniversary 
September 2, 1912 


HAonolulu | September, 1912 Hawaii | 
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Hamatian Trust Co. H. Hackfeld & Co. 
LIMITED. LIMITED 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 

Liebility, and Burglary 

Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


RESPONSIBLE 


For those Japanese Servants? 


More than we think, perhaps. Let 
them read a Christian paper in their 
own tongue. It is THE TOMO, 50c a 
year. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON: 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu 


JM: WHITNEY, MD., D.D.S 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Go. 


LIMITED. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES. 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. | 


The Baldwin Jational Bayk 
of Kabului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


Boston Building | 


|Guarantee and Accident Co. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| Oahu College 


HONOLULU 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS 
Importers of General Merchandise 
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EXAMPLES OF INFLUENCE. 


BY REV. FRANK L. GOODSPEED, D.D., OF OAK- 
LAND, CALIFORNIA. 


HE world is full of these examples 

—Hannah, mother of Samuel; 
Eunice, mother of Timothy; Monica, 
mother of Augustine; Cornelia, mother 
of the Gracchi; Susanna, mother of the 
Wesleys; Nancy, mother of Lincoln. 
Benjamin West said, “A kiss from my 
mother made me a painter.” Edison 
has ascribed all his success to his moth- 
er, whom he felt he must not disappoint. 
Home is mother’s throne. Not a house. 
A house is a temporal thing. A home 
is a spiritual thing. The workman can 
build a house. Only God and a united 
man and woman can build a home. A 
home is “a little corner of the bosom 
of God.” 

For the encouragement of parents and 
teachers and Christian workers I am 
giving three examples of influence. The 
teacher, and especially the Bible school 
teacher, has to work in faith and- hope 
and love, and trust the result to the 
God of the harvest. In an English 
paper I recently saw an item which 
arrested my attention and which illus- 


trates how our humble and honest efforts 
are so blessed that sometimes, like the 
boy’s five barley loaves and two small 
fishes which under Christ’s hands fed 
five thousand, the seemingly small ser- 
vice results in untold good. The pub- 
lished story was occasioned by _ the 
death of a worthy minister, the Rev. S. 
Newman, who was fond of telling that 
when he was a pastor in Scotland, one 
day a gentleman came to his study in 
search of a former worker in the Sun- 
day School. This stranger, who was an 
American, related how, years before, 
he had been a pupil in the Sunday 
School of that church. On one par- 
ticular day the superintendent, who was 
an unlettered but earnest and practical 
man, had given the boys an impressive 
lesson. He fastened to the wall a large 
sheet of paper on one side of which was 
an ugly black blot, and on the reverse 
side a cluster of golden stars. And he 
said, “Boys, you can make your life like 
that blot, or you can make it like one 
of the golden stars—which shall it be?” 
The gentleman related how he, as a lad, 
soon after this ran away to sea. But he 
never forgot the lesson. He hoped to 
make his life a golden star and not a 
blot on the fair earth. At last his ship 
reached America. One Sunday morning 
entering a Baptist church in this country 
he was met by a courteous gentleman 
who conducted him to the family pew, 
and after the service kindly invited the 
lad home with him to dinner. Soon 
after this the boy gave his heart to 
Christ and joined the church. Through 
his new-found friend he was assisted to 
a position in the city. He became a 
Sunday School teacher. He developed 
a talent for open-air preaching; then 
he secured an education and finally en- 
tered the ministry. This was the story. 
At its close the gentleman laid his card 
on Mr. Newman’s desk. It read, “Geo. 
Comormerr 1)... weostom.- Mass; .U. 
S. A.” He, the then brilliant preacher 
known on two continents, was the lad 
saved by a Sunday School worker from 
being a blot to being a golden star in 
the firmament of the church! Think of 
the life of the humble man in Scotland 
who first stirred his ambition, and the 
life of the Christian nobleman in Amer- 
ica who made the stranger lad welcome 
—think of their influence living and con- 
quering through the magnificent service 


of Dr. Lorimer, and of the great host 
won to Christ through his ministry, a 
multitude who will shine as golden stars 
for ever and ever. Here is good tonic 
for tired teachers. It pays! Dr. Lori- 
mer failed to discover and thank the 
humble man whose word about the blot 
and the golden stars had turned his 
young feet into the path of honor and 
usefulness. Doubtless they have met 
eer this in the fuller life of the land of 
the starcrowned and the triumphant. The 
inspiring lesson for us is that the true 
teacher is building himself into immor- 
talities, making an investment of in- 


fluence which will return to him in 
values measurable only in terms of 
eternal life and joy everlasting. He may 


be touching the springs of character, 
awakening the conscience, arousing the 
ambitions, and stirring the heart of 
some lad who will one day become a 
princely leader of the church, or a mis- 
sionary hero, or a Christian steward of 
consecrated millions. Who knows! It 
is a divine business-copartnership with 
the Holy Spirit. Be not discouraged 
therefore. Speak the word. Sow your 
good seed of the kingdom—and trust 
the God of the spiritual harvest for the 
result. 


It is a great thing to teach a child 
so that the rich influence of your life 
will dwell in memory forever. I was 
much impressed by a story told me 
about one of our great American cap- 
italists, Mr. Studebaker, the millionaire 
manufacturer of wagons and carriages 
and motor-cars. It is a good story for 
boys and for tired, discouraged mothers. 
When Mr. Studebaker was a mere lad 
in his poor eastern home, the time came 
when he must leave the old fire-side and 
go out into the world and make his way. 
At last the moment arrived for saying 
good-bye to his mother. Her heart was 
breaking to part with her boy. And as 
he came to say the last farewell, she 
gave him her blessing and a mother’s 
goodbye kiss and a copy of the New 
Testament. And she made him promise 
that he would be a good boy and lead a 
Christian life and read the Bible. And 
then she brought out a belt containing 
some gold. She told him she knew he 
had only about eight dollars to go out 
into the world with, and that for years 
she had been saving a little money 
against the time when he would have to 
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leave her and make his way in the world 
alone. She had saved sixty-seven dol- 
lars in all and sewed it up in this belt. 
And he was to use this money in case 
of dire necessity. 

It had been arranged that the boy was 
to join one of those parties of emigrants 
which in those days were pushing their 
way out into the great West. I think 
the destination was California. Young 
Studebaker was to get a small wage as 
a teamster, and at the end share what- 
ever good fortune might befall the com- 
pany. It was a reckless and godless 
band of pioneers. But all went well 
until the caravan reached Council Bluffs, 
which was then on the verge of civiliza- 
tion. Camped for the night near this 
rude pioneer village, in the evening the 
lad was sauntering about to see the 
sights and came upon a gambler sitting 
in front of his tent like a spider in his 
web, with his gambling outfit on the 
head of a barrel. Young Studebaker 
had never seen a gambler in his life. 
He thought he would watch proceed- 
ings, so, seeing a stranger make several 
winnings with comparative ease, he was 
finally induced to try his own luck. At 
first he won, but his luck soon changed 
and in a short time the whole of his 
little store of eight dollars was in the 
hands of the gambler. Chagrined and 
desperate he bethought him of the belt 
and the money which represented his 
mother’s hard toil and love. Going be- 
hind the tent, he unloosed the belt from 
around his waist, ripped it open with 
his knife, and taking out the money, re- 
turned to the gambler. He felt that he 
must surely win with so much money to 
use as a stake. But alas! it was all soon 
in the hands of the gambler, and the boy 
went back to camp richer only in the 
wisdom born of experience. That night 
he could not sleep. The loss of his 


money and the shame of proving false. 


to his mother made him so wretched 
that sleep could not visit his eyelids. In 
the morning he told the leader of the 
patty what had happened. Taking the 
lad and three or four strong men of the 
expedition, the leader of the band of 
pioneers visited the tent of the gambler 
and bade him come forth. When he ap- 
peared they demanded to know why he 
had taken advantage of a mere boy to 
strip him of his money. The gambler, 
now on the defensive, and fearful of 
bodily harm, declared that the game 


had been fair, but said that in considera- 
tion of the youth of the boy he would 
restore his ill-gotten gains. This done, 
the pioneers told him they considered 
him unfit for human society and drag- 
ging him to the nearest tree, hung him 


to a branch thereof and went on their 
way. 

Young Studebaker was getting ex- 
perience. He was being convinced every 
day of the value of his mother’s religion 
and of the Bible which had been so far 
on the journey a forgotten or neglected 
book. But his experience was not yet 
over. From this point in their journey 
the emigrants were compelled to sub- 
sist by foraging on the country through 
which they passed. This foraging was 
usually done at night and done by men 
selected by lot from amongst the com- 
pany. Thus far the lad had escaped the 
necessity of assisting in this business. 
But one day, soon after the incident just 
related, they passed the house of a set- 
tler whose fine turkeys and chickens 
offered a temptation which the hungry 
men could not resist; and that evening 
the lot was cast for a number of men 
to go back during the night and relieve 
the farmer of his poultry. And now for 
the first time young Studebaker was 
among those selected! In the darkness 
of the night they reached the farm only 
to find the turkeys securely guarded 
under lock and key. There was noth- 
ing to do but to mount to the top of 
the hen-house, remove a portion of the 
roof and secure in this way the booty 
which appealed powerfully to their 
hungry stomachs. Our youthful pion- 
ecr, being the youngest and most agile 
of the party, was selected for this duty 
and was lifted to the roof of the little 
building which he proceeded to pull up 
preparatory to seizing the prey. To his 
great joy he found the turkeys perched 
within reach and immediately set to 
work to pass them out one by one into 
the hands of his confederates. But in 
reaching too far over he lost his balance 
and fell headlong to the bottom of the 
building. Of course, this set the fowls 
in an uproar of squawks and gobbles, 
and in a moment the farmer appeared, 
gun in hand and dog at his heels. 
Young Studebaker’s companions immed- 
iately took to their heels, the farmer 
and his dog in close pursuit, while our 
robber of hen-roosts lay at the bottom 
of the little building where he had 
fallen, not daring to move. Fortunately 
the farmer, examining the padlock on 
the door, and finding it unbroken and 
his poultry apparently secure and not 
thinking to examine the roof, soon re- 
tired indoors and gave the imprisoned 
poacher a chance to retire, which he did 
as quietly as possible, seizing a good- 
sized turkey by the neck as he issued 
from the hole in the roost and dragging 
it with him to the camp. 

But conscience and memory were now 
actively at work. Morning dawned, and 


with it a determination on the part of 
the boy to make a clean breast of all 
that was in his soul. So, while the 
rough men were at breakfast, he rose 
and with flushed face told his compan- 
ions of his mother, of his promise to 
her, of the Bible which he proposed 
henceforth to read, and of the fact that 
he must be a Christian, and closed by 
declaring that never again would he 
consent to steal, although starvation 
were his lot. He expected to bring 
down upon himself the wrath of the 
leader and the contempt of his compan- 
ions. He said that he was fully pre- 
pared for a sound thrashing or expul- 
sion from the camp. But then a strange 
thing happened. At the close of the 
boy’s confession the leader rose and said 
something like this, “Men, the lad is. 
dead right. We all had a mother once, 
and if we had heeded her advice, it 
would have been better for us all. This 
boy will not be required to forage again ; 
and if I hear of any. man making fun 
of his religion, that man will have to 
answer to me.” 

That is the story. From that day to 
this Studebaker has practiced the re- 
ligion of his mother, made real and 
dear to him now through life’s long and 
rugged experiences. With years came 
business success, wealth, influence and 
power. Through all his prosperity and 
success he has held himself as God's 
steward, and his old age has been char- 
acterized by princely benefactions to the 
cause of charity and religion. A splendid 
reward indeed for that mother’s love 
and prayer! She had evidently so 
breathed through him the wishes of 
her soul that he could not shake off the 
sacred impression. Her influence was 
registered in him as a living force, and 
through her memory conscience in him 
came to its throne. Thus do good moth- 
ers reign in the lives of their children, 
their love being the anchor cable that 
holds them securely in the harbor of 
moral refuge and spiritual peace. 


John G. Paton, the apostle to the 
new Hebrides, tells us of one scene ever 
kept fresh in memory. The day came 
when he was to leave the old home and 
set out for Glasgow. His father was to 
accompany him for a few miles on the 
road. At last the time came to part, 
but no suitable words of farewell would 
come. They embraced each other, and 
young Paton hurried on his way. But 
after a while he could not resist the 
temptation to look back and catch one 
last glimpse of the dear form. There 
stood the beloved father, with bared 
head, praying. The son knew. that the 
prayer was for himself, and in the 
vision and strength of it he went out 
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into life. Temptations came, and hard- 
ship, danger and sorrow. In the far- 
away land, his life exposed to death 
from savages and disease, he never for- 
got the sight, that picture of his father 
with uncovered head and upturned face 
standing out against the sky praying for 
him. In hours of weariness and dis- 
couragement his inspiration, in times of 
danger his defense, always to the end 
of a great life the reinforcement of his 
courage and his faith. 


It is possible for parents so to live 
and teach that their children shall be 
able to say, “I came to Christ by the 
way of home.” A little girl was before 
the session for admission to the church. 
Requested to relate her experience, she 
replied, “I do not know that I have 
any experience. All I know is that 
Jesus said ‘Come unto me,’ and I came, 
and he said, ‘I will give you rest,’ and 
he gave me rest.” “But, my dear,” said 
a venerable elder, “you do not seem to 
know much about the Slough of Des- 
pond.” And the innocent child replied, 
“Please, sir, I did not come that way.” 
There is no need that children shall 
come that way. But if we do not want 
them to come through the slime and 
danger of the Slough of Despond,—or 
not come at all,—then let every. man 
and woman who have dared to establish 
a home say, “As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.” 


eS 
News From New China. 


In China an “International School 
Children’s Temperance League” has 
been formed by Rev. Edward W. 
Thwing, the Oriental Secretary of the 
International Reform Bureau. Many 
children are already wearing the button 
which has a white cross on a blue field 
witeemed setters “I S.C T-L” for title 
above. The pledge they sign is as fol- 
lows: “I will wear the League button, 
and promise to try and keep my heart 
pure, not to say bad words, not to look 
at bad pictures, not to smoke, not to 
drink intoxicating liquors, and to do 
what I can to help others to take the 
same stand, and God will help me.” 
Mr. Thwing has been appointed an of- 
ficial adviser of the New Board of 
Education of the Chinese Republic, 
which has established a special depart- 
ment of “Social Service” at his sug- 
gestion. His chief work for the Gov- 
ernment is as the official adviser of the 
Opium Commissioner. These positions 
are without salary and do not require 
him to give up his general promotion of 
moral reforms through the International 
Reform Bureau, 
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The Chapman Mission in the Colonies 


BY W. D. WESTERVELT. 


HE churches of Honolulu were 
greatly disappointed when _ the 
Chapman Mission party decided to leave 
Honolulu out of its itinerary and pro- 
ceed at once to New Zealand. 

It was my good fortune to trail this 
mission party through what has been 
known as “the English Colonies.” 

It should be said that the name “colo- 
ny” is now rejected and the inhabitants 
of New Zealand call themselves “citi- 
zens” of the “Commonwealth of New 
Zealand,” and the Australians, including 
the Tasmanians, belong to the United 
States or “Commonwealth of Australia.” 
New Zealand has annexed various 
groups of islands somewhat near at 
hand to make itself into a common- 
wealth, and Australia has united 
Queensland, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, South Australia, West Australia 
and Tasmania into a “United States” 
or “Commonwealth.” 

The Chapman Mission party held 
meetings first in Invercargill and then 
in Christchurch, one of the largest cities 
in the South Island, New Zealand. We 
arrived in Christchurch about two weeks 
after the meetings were over. There 
were few apparent results of the con- 
tinued gatherings. The crowds had dis- 
persed, business was proceeding on the 
even tenor of its way, and scarcely a 
word was heard concerning converts and 
a revival. Nevertheless inquiries brought 
out the fact that prayer meetings were 
far better attended, a higher condition 
of spiritual life prevailed in the churches 
and many persons had entered into a 
new life and united with the churches. 


We went further south to the large 
city Dunedin, spending the Sabbath in 
that place. Saturday evening an im- 
mense hall was ciowded with enthusi- 
astic sympathizers with the mission. The 
people responded to every touch of the 
mission hands upon their feelings. The 
usual program was followed. <A choir 
of probably three hundred promptly 
filled the rows of seats back of the 
speakers’ platform, and were at once 
set to work by the musical director, 
who, after a few rousing familiar pieces, 
turned to the people in the audience and 
began to give them something to do. 
Hymns were interspersed with anec- 
dotes and exhortations and prayers, until 
more than an hour had passed. Then 
Dr. Chapman addressed the throng very 
quietly and earnestly. There were many 
hands raised by those who wished to be 
remembered in prayer. The workers 


through the audience took down the 
names of interested persons. The work 
was done quietly and systematically. I 
was very tired with travel and did not 
remain for the end of the meeting. 

Sunday was a day of encouragement 
to the various churches. It was the 
last day of the mission. The various 
members of the mission party, ladies as 
well as men, gave their services as 
speakers in different places in place of 
the usual morning church meetings. In 
the evening crowds filled and surround- 
ed the hall in which the farewell gather- 
ing was held. 

The next day the Chapman party 
filled several compartments on the train 
en route to Invercargill. It was our 
good fortune to be on the same train 
on our way to the snow-covered South- 
ern Alps of New Zealand, so for two 
or three hours we enjoyed seeing the 
reception given to the evangelists wher- 
ever the train stopped. 


The fact that the party would be on 
that train had been widely published 
beforehand, and crowds thronged the 
depot platforms hoping to get a sight 
of Dr. Chapman and his famous help- 
ers, nor were they disappointed, for the 
mission party abandoned itself to the 
public feeling and stood on the car plat- 
form, singing or speaking as the occa- 
sion permitted. Where the train stopped 
five or ten minutes, Dr. Chapman and 
his friends usually spoke two or three 
minutes, shook hands with the ministers 
of the place and some of the people, 
leaped back on the cars and were 
whirled on to another group of waiting 
people. 

From Invercargill they passed over to 
Melbourne, capital of the State of Vic- 
toria, and from there inland to one of 
the largest gold mining centers in West- 
ern New South Wales, where a very in- 
teresting and successful series of meet- 
ings was held. 


When we left Australia, the last of 
July, the Chapman party had just 
opened its mission in Sydney, the capital 
of New South Wales. 

Sydney has an immense town hall, 
seating from three to four thousand 
persons. In it is one of the largest 
and most beautiful pipe organs so far 
built. The hall was erected for the 
benefit of the public and is available for 
the gigantic mass meetings which a city 
of 600,000 inhabitants always finds itself 
needing. This town hall was the most 
central place available for the Chapman 
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meetings. It was a great pleasure to 
be able to attend one of the meetings 
at the beginning of this series. The 
hall as crowded and was very sympa- 
thetic with the leadership of the evan- 


gelist. A large Methodist Mission hall 
and a Congregational Church were 
available for overflow meetings, and 


were both well filled the evening of 
Sunday, July 28th, the day before we 
left Sydney. Newspapers gave their 


space to accounts and notices of the 
meetings. The churches were very har- 
monious, and by their united efforts 


easily kept the large hall filled, with 
every promise of great results. 
a se 


DR. ROWLAND’S VISIT. 


OME there are, who coming into 

contact with a foreign people can 
embrace the graces of a different civili- 
zation without losing those of their own. 
Such persons have about them a_ pe- 
culiar charm of manner. They are a 
living testimony to the refining influence 
of the friendly contact of “ifferent peo- 
ples. 

Such was the impression made by the 
visit among us of Rev. and Mrs. George 
M. Rowland, of Sapporr, Japan. Dr. 
Rowland is a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board, who in 1886 was appointed 
as a missionary to Japan to teach in the 
Doshisha College,—now a University. 
On arrival in Japan he was disappointed 
to find that the exigencies of the field re- 
quired that he should engage in evange- 
listic work instead of teaching, but he 
soon became so delightfully absorbed in 
it that he never regretted the change. 

He has few equals in the mastery of 
that most difficult language and_ this 
high attainment has brought him into 
great demand as a speaker in distant 
parts .of the Empire and even among the 
Japanese of Korea. 

Perhaps no one work will stand more 
to the lasting credit.of Dr. and Mrs. 
Rowland than the intensive work they 
have done among young men. Not only 
have they helped many, by patient and 
long continued instruction, to rise to po- 
sitions of influence, but they have taken 
into their home young men of promise, 
two of whom, trained up into the min- 
istry, are now efficient preachers of the 
Gospel. 

In the attempt of the Japanese to 
master occidental music a friendly for- 
eigner’s help is valuable. Dr. Rowland 
has organized choral societies, and taken 
much pains to secure music adapted to 
the capacity of his classes, thus doing 
valiant service for young Japan learning 
to sing. Toa people accustomed only to 
minor music, played with “one finger,” 


it is no easy transition to four part 
music which seems to them like “every- 
one off the key.” But a happy and con- 
quering religion requires music in the 
major key, ten fingers and voices spe- 
cialized into four or six parts, with 
organ, piano and orchestra to join in 


Dr. George M. Rowland. 


high praise; and a missionary like Dr. 
Rowland who has music in his soul, and 
great patience in the process of teaching, 
finds a great reward in the progress made 
by an enthusiastic people. 

His, character, learning and devotion 
to the people, in which his good wife is 
at one with himself, have placed Dr. 
Rowland among those who are sought 
for in high places. In his home province 
of Serachi, Governors holding him in 
high esteem have valued his friendship. 
Pressure has been brought upon him to 
leave his Sapporo field to serve the 
Church in a more prominent position in 
Tokyo, but he clings with love to the 
field where many years of service have 
gained for him so large an access to the 
hearts of the people. 

While stopping over for eight days on 
their return from the Mainland to Ja- 
pan, Dr. and Mrs. Rowland were the 
guests of Miss Gulick in Manoa. Dur- 
ing their stay Dr. Rowland put in every 
hour in studying the Japanese situation 
in Hawaii. His services in the different 
churches in the city, and his visit to our 
missions in Ewa and Waialua called out 
large and appreciative audiences. May 
blessings follow them as they. return to 
their field. —FIS: S: 


Che Association Concordia 


HE Association Concordia, whose 
purpose is “to promote the prog- 
ress of civilization by international co- 
operation, with special reference to the 
solution of the various intellectual prob- 
lems which lie in its path,” was the out- 
come of four or five meetings in Japan, 
culminating finally in a banquet in which 
forty persons were invited to join. At 
the most important meeting twenty-six 
were present, among whom ‘were the 
following: Barons Shibusawa, Sakatani 
and Mekata, .Professors Inouye, Ane- 
zaki, Ukita, Nakajima, Hattori (Chi- 
nese), Kakehi (law), Katayama (fo- 
rensic medicine), Sugiura (director of 
the Middle School), Takata (dean of 
Waseda University), Tsubono (director 
of the Higher Commercial School), 
General Yashiro (director of the Naval 
Academy), General Sato (professor in 
Naval Academy), Priests Ouchi and 
Murakam, Hon. Mr. Tokonami (Vice- 
Minister of Home Affairs), Mr. Ohashi 
(president of the Hakubunkwan), Mr. 
Morimura (millionaire), President Na- 
ruse (Woman’s College), Mr. Ebina, 
Dr. Greene, Dr. Sidney L. Gullick. 
Undoubtedly President Naruse, a re- 
cent visitor in Honolulu and mentioned 
briefly elsewhere in this issue, was the 
prime mover in the organization. It is 
an interesting fact that although claim- 
ing Christianity, he admitted the influ- 
ence of Oriental religious thought. This 
unique experience emphasized in_ his 
own mind the desirability of some at- 
tempt at religious unity. The chaotic 
condition of the public mind which 
found expression in the fear that the 
young men and women of Japan were 
growing up witnout any morals or re- 
ligious ideals added pertinency to the 
thought. 


Speeches at the banquet were given 
by leading Buddhists, Shintoists and 
Christians. President Naruse’s was per- 
haps the most important of these. In a 
general way it is believed that the basis 
of his belief in the outcome of the Asso- 
ciation Concordia was outlined some- 
what as follows: He had always been re- 
ligious, and when he first heard Chris- 
tianity explained by Paul Sawayama he 
accepted it readily and became an ardent 
preacher. When he went to America, 
however, he found much room for criti- 
cism in the prevailing forms of Chris- 
itanity, and afterwards confesses to have 
been much influenced by the historical 
critical movement, although remaining a 
Christian. On his return to Japan he 
recognized the influence of Eastern 
forms of thought on Christianity in gen- 
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eral-and upon his own acceptance of it. 
He seems to have been hungry, like the 
rest of the world, for religious unity, 
and particularly felt the need of this 
for the national life of Japan. A leader 
in the Peace Movement, he had long 
since become convinced that army and 
navy supremacy could not save the na- 
tion, nor, on the other hand, industrial 
or economic progress serve to take the 
place of moral and spiritual realities. 
Japan must develop through moral and 
spiritual influences or not at all. More- 
over, Japan could not afford to be iso- 
lated; she must get the benefit of the 
stream of moral and spiritual life flow- 
ing through other nations, and certainly 
should contribute her share toward the 
_ general end. 

President Naruse was thrown into re- 
lations with President Eliot during the 
latter’s sojourn in the Orient, and when 
he reaches the East will doubtless be 
accorded a respectful hearing. His 
chief difficulty is that of any other for- 
eigner. to express himself fluently in 
English. He has long been a student 
of the English language, however, and 
reads and writes with more than ordi- 
nary skill. It is doubtful whether there 
is a more powerful leader of educational 
thought in Japan than President Naruse. 
Moreover he has the ability to get to- 
gether other leaders of Japanese na- 
tional life to champion any cause to 
which he cares to commit himself. THE 
FRIEND wishes him well in his present 
mission. Following is a prospectus of 
the Association Concordia: 

The civilization of this twentieth century 
is breaking down the barriers of race 
and nationality and is transforming 
the world into one great corporation, 
not merely in the realm of commerce and 
industry, but in that of the intellect as 
well. In particular, the world-wide work 
of Christian missions, the comparative 
study of religions, morals and literature, 
as well as the development of science, are 
daily stimulating forces among the nations 
on every side. And as Western civiliza- 
tion, the leading factor in these world 
movements, has behind it the culture and 
traditions of Greece and Rome, so the civ- 
ilization of the Hast has the culture and 
ideas of Hindus and Chinese, running back 
for thousands of years, a civilization and 
an inheritance which cannot be readily 
changed. Furthermore, there must be con- 
sidered the commercial and industrial rival- 
ries and the frictions growing out of the 
problems of immigration and colonization. 
Unhappily these various causes of irrita- 
tion too often lead to an undue emphasis 
upon national and racial differences, and 
so endanger the peace and progress of the 
world. It is a matter of vital importance, 
therefore, to foster mutual sympathy and 
the sense of common interest among na- 
tions, and especially between the peoples 
of the East and of the West. With this 
end in view most earnest effort must be 


made to secure on the part of each, of the 
East as well as of the West, a _ better 
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understanding of the faith and of the 
ideals of the other. Although in its more 
superficial aspects the intercourse between 
the Hast and the West is growing increas- 
ingly intimate and their scientific interests 
are becoming wider, there is still a sad 
failure on each side to appreciate the 
deeper things of the spirit which underlie 
the life of the other. Without question, 
the removal of causes of irritation as re- 
gards political and commercial affairs is 
an imperative duty. But the promotion of 
a better understanding between the East 
and the West regarding each other’s faith 
and ideals, and the creation of a reciprocal 
sympathy in relation to the deeper prob- 
lems of the spirit are matters of no less 
urgency, if we would lay secure founda- 
tions for international peace and good will. 

Modern science has explored the mys- 
teries of nature, and, by the practical ap- 
plication of the principles thus discovered, 
has not only added greatly to our material 
well-being, but has also thrown much light 
upon the solidarity of mankind and the 
fundamental unity of our spiritual aspira- 
tions. Henceforth no nation and no re- 
ligion can maintain its life apart from the 
ever onward movement of the world’s 
thought. The civilization of the world will 
hereafter flow in one strong current. Each 
nation and each religion must, it is true, 
give expression to its own characteristic 
virtues and thus contribute something to 
the universal civilization. Yet in its ulti- 
mate purpose it must bring itself into har- 
mony with the grand symphony of the 
world’s ideal. 

Moreover, every nation, carried forward 
as it is by the tide of modern civilization, 
faces, in spite of its particular history and 
character, many of the same problems and 
many of the same difficulties. The conflict 
between individualism and imperialism; the 
lack of harmony between traditional faith 
and ideas, on the one hand, and the va: 
rious social and economic questions, the 
outgrowth of the industrial revolution of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, on 
the other; the apparent hostility between 
the positivistic tendency, due to the rise 
of modern science, and the idealistic prin- 
ciple of religious faith; the opposition be- 
tween practical morality and education on 
the one hand, and metaphysical thought on 
the other;—these and many other problems 
are awaiting our solution. Is it not the 
duty of both the East and the West to 
exert themselves to their utmost, each in 
its characteristic way, but in a spirit of 
helpful co-operation, for the mastery of 
these great problems? No satisfactory 
solution can be reached without world- 
wide co-operation. 

Hence we deem it necessary to form an 
association for the purpose of promoting 
the study of these and other questions 
bearing upon the world’s progress. This 
association will not be an organ for the 
propagation of personal principles or doc- 
trines, but its aim will be to study the 
thought of the world, whether ancient or 
modern, Eastern or Western, in a spirit of 
fairness and candor, and thus to foster a 
deeper mutual sympathy and respect on 
the part of the representatives of the two 
great civilizations which, as has been said, 
are destined to flow together into one 
mighty current. Hence each one who 
takes part in this association shall be free 
to set forth such views of truth as he be- 
lieves will further the object of the asso- 
ciation and shall be tolerant of the rea- 
sonable opinions of the other. 


The first enterprise of this association 
will be the publication of a review, quar- 
terly or otherwise, which shall be devoted 
to the study of the various problems in 
the fields of religion, philosophy, ethics, so- 
ciology, education, literature, ete. Studies 
in history, criticisms of contemporary 
thought, and occasional essays written with 
a view to guiding current thought, will 
also find a place in its pages. Later, plans 
may be formed for lecture courses, for the 
publication of various sorts of literature, 
for opening the way for the interchange 
of visits of distinguished scholars repre- 
senting the best thought of the Hast and 


of the West, and for international con- 
gresses. This association will also co- 
operate with the various international 


bodies of similar kind in facilitating in- 
vestigations and in accelerating friendly 
intercourse among nations, and in other 
measures which promise to further its 
general aim; or it may undertake such 
work on its own initiative. 

In short, the purpose of the association 
is to promote the progress of civilization 
by international co-operation, with special 
reference to the solution of the various 
intellectual problems with which civiliza- 
tion is confronted. Those who are in sym- 
pathy with this programme, be they edu- 
cators, statesmen, or men of affairs, are 
invited to join with us, each bringing to 
the solution of our common problems such 
contributions as his special experience and 
view-point may enable him to contribute. 


| BOOK REVIEWS UW 


EDICATED to one thousand boys 

and girls in Kona, and others, Dr. 
E. S. Goodhue’s “Songs of the Western 
Sea” has struck a responsive chord in the 
breasts of lovers of poetry, not only in 
Hawaii, but on the mainland where the 
book has enjoyed a phenomenal sale. 
Teeming with tenderness, pathos and 
good cheer, this collection of verses is 
remarkable for the viewpoint of the 
child-mind. Its phrasing is simple, but 
so abundant in appreciation of nature 
and all good things of life, that hearts, 
whether young or old, are fanned to 
flame. The atmosphere is essentially Ha- 
waiian, and to those who have fallen 
under the spell of the generosity of spirit 
so abundant in the territory, “Aloha 
Nui Oe” and “My Native Hawaii” are 
especially commended. 

The volume is attractively bound in 
grey with a frontispiece photograph of 
“a wee girlie,’ the winsome young 
daughter of the author. 

A glossary of Hawaiian words adds to 
its comprehensiveness. 

A second edition of “Songs of the 
Western Sea” is off the press of the 
Blair-Murdock Company of San Fran- 
cisco. —E. V. W. 

oe 


John Anas of Ault, Cal., 92 years old, 
is preparing for a trip to Chile, to assist 
his son in missionary work. 
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PAUL SUPER 


Paul Super, General Secretary of the Y. M.C. A. 
tells some of the salient features of his 
mainland visit. 


O rapidly is the Young Men’s Chris- 

tian Association growing and so ex- 
tensive has become the program of its 
contribution to the welfare of the cities 
of North America that one would soon 
get hopelessly behind the times if occa- 
sional trips were not planned and ex- 
ecuted with a view to renew touch with 
the best things in the movement. Such 
a trip it was my privilege to make this 
summer, taking in a number of cities 
from San Francisco to Boston, including 
five important conferences, and extend- 
ing over three months. 

It was a great trip, and the most ex- 
tended study of the sort it has been my 
privilege to make; for my visit to the 
States three years ago was devoted al- 
most entirely to studying buildings and 
methods of raising money. This time I 
studied the movement as a whole. 

The best Associations visited were in 
Portland, Oregon, the largest in one 
building in the world, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, and New York City. 

What a wonderful institution they 
have in Portland! It teems with young 
men and boys, doing everything you can 
imagine that will contribute to Christian 
manhood. Practically every department, 
religious work, physical, educational, so- 
cial, and employment is a model of its 
kind. The Advisory and Employment 
Department finds work for scores of 
men every week. Over 1000 men and 


835 boys were enrolled in Bible classes. 
Educational classes run day and night, 
and you can study everything from 
arithmetic to apple growing or how to 
run an automobile. The Social Hygiene 
Society, promoted by the Association, is 
a vital factor in individual, social, and 
municipal health. Not the least valuable 
ideas were those I got from the highly 
efficient head janitor or building super- 
intendent. Verily the cleaning of tile 
and wood is no small part of running a 
successful work, and I tried to bring 
back ideas for every man on the force. 
The cook in the Cafeteria was included 
in the list. 


The head of the Association in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Messer, is a general and a 
statesman. Contact with him and his 
ideas was one of the most valued parts 
of my trip. He has led the work in 
Chicago for 23 years. The thousands of 
members and millions of dollars of 
property, equipment and endowment, not 
to mention his place in the city life 
testify to the quality of his leadership. 

The Kansas City Association is a 
model of effective administration direct- 
ed to the main purpose of the brother- 
hood, the development of Christian 
Character. Cleveland has an Associa- 
tion just about to go into a million dol- 
lar plant, and the Association is worthy 
of its new home. A unique feature here 
is the two buildings devoted to work 
for boys. One cost about $200,000 and 
the other about $85,000. How is that 
for an answer to the question “How 
much is a boy worth?” 


The five conferences I attended were 
these. First, two conferences on phy- 
sical work, held in Portland, Oregon, at- 
tended by leaders from a number of 
cities in the Northwest. Next, a con- 
ference of over 400 secretaries at Silver 
Bay, Lake George, New York. Last, 
two conferences at Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin. The first Geneva conference was 
for secretaries of cities of say 100,000 
population and over. To this one I 
was invited by virtue of the size of the 
Honolulu Association. The next. con- 
ference, each being six days long, was 
for smaller cities, and to this one I was 
invited by virtue of the size of Hono- 
lulu. Both gatherings were of great 
value. They were not for the purpose 
of listening to inspirational addresses, 
but to discuss problems and _ solutions. 
The groups were necessarily small, and 


we took our note books and chairs out 
into the open and worked. Men had 
traveled hundreds of miles to attend 
these discussions, and were there for 
business. 

In addition to visiting Associations 
and attending conferences there were 
several special errands to attend to. One 
of these was to stir up the Army and 
Navy Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion authorities on the matter of estab- 
lishing army and navy work for the 
soldiers and sailors in Honolulu, at 
Pearl Harbor and Schofield Barracks. 
Another was to study the work of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, or the Inter-Church Federa- 
tion to use a more convenient term. To 
this end I arranged interviews with Dr. 
McFarland, executive secretary for 
America with headquarters in New York 
City; Rev. Mr. Wright, executive secre- 
tary of the Cleveland interchurch work, 
and Rev. Mr. Williams, of Chicago, all 
leaders in effective inter-church work. 

The most interesting special study I 
made was of the work for immigrants 


recently arrived from Europe. The best 
suggestions were secured in Boston, 
Cambridge, Providence, and from a 


New Britain man. The purpose of the 
work is to help the newly arrived im- 
migrant get properly located and then 
lead him into appreciation of American 
ideals and institutions, teach him Eng- 
lish, and keep him from being exploited 
by sharks or suffering the penalties of 
ignorance of American ways and 
language. 

Business administration of the Asso- 
ciation, vocational guidance of men and 
boys, and new forms of religious work 
for men received special attention where 
these features were best developed. 
Cleveland had perhaps the best religious 
work for men in North America. 

From a personal point of view, one 
of the most interesting features of my 
trip was my view of some of the great 
colleges and universities, including visits 
to the University of California, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia University, 
Yale, Brown, Harvard, Wesleyan, Trin- 
ity, and several other colleges. The in- 
scription over the entrance to the Li- 
brary of Columbia University impressed 
me as one that would not be out of 
place over our own Association doors: 
“Maintained and cherished from genera- 
tion to generation for the advancement 
of the public good and the glory of Al- 
mighty God.” 

But I had another important mission. 
It was to secure four new men for our 
force, two to fill vacancies, and two ad- 
ditional men. And here is who were 
secured : 
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Mr. Lloyd R. Killam comes out to be 
assistant general secretary with special 
charge of the religious work of the 
Association. He is to co-operate with 
the churches to the largest extent in 
promoting religious meetings, Bible 
classes, etc., for men. After graduating 
from William Jewell College, Mr. Kil- 
lam went to Providence, Rhode Island, 
where he spent one year with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and one 
year working for his Master’ of Arts 
degree. For the past two years he has 
been director of religious work for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at 
the University of Missiouri, one of the 
strongest college Associations in Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Fred W. Lau takes Dr. Hand’s 
place as physical director. Mr. Lau got 
his training in the Portland Association, 
and has been physical director of the 
Santa Barbara Association for two 
years. He is a hard worker, well train- 
ed, and should build up a strong depart- 
ment. Mr. Lau and Mr. Killam are 
both married, and are young men a lit- 
tle under 30 years old. 


Che Passing of General Booth. 


Ne WitL1AM Bootu, the 
founder of the Salvation 
Army, passed to his reward on 
Tuesday, August 20th, after a few 
days of illness. In May of this year 
he had undergone an operation for 
cataract, and in spite of the hopes 
of his many friends that this would 
be successful, it had proved other- 
wise, and the General had become 
totally blind. In spite of his great 
age of eighty-three years, he had 
already adjusted himself to the 
new order of things, and was pre- 
paring to go on with his great 
work as usual. An unusual spell 
of hot weather, combined with con- 
tinued insomnia, brought about 
great weakness, and after a few 
days of gradual sinking, the grand 
old man passed away to his reward. 
His eldest son, William Bramwell 
Booth, was immediately appointed 
his successor, this having been pro- 
vided for by the General by a deed 
in Chancery. 

Forty-seven years ago, General 
Booth, with his gifted wife, took 
his stand in Mile End, Whitechapel, 
London—one of the poorest and 
most squalid of its neighborhoods 
—and preached to the crowds from 
an upturned soapbox. His congre- 


gations were not always apprecia- 
tive, for there were many missiles 


Lloyd R. Killam, 
New Assistant General Secretary. 


flung and many gibes heard, but 
gradually they came to realize the 
sincerity of the preacher and listen- 
ed to his message. They were of 
the great unchurched, and it was 
among them that the General found 
his first converts, and later his as- 
sistant-preachers. It was the birth- 
place of the Salvation Army, known 
at first as “The Christian Mission.” 
From this humble beginning the 
Army has grown and spread until 
now it embraces fifty-seven coun- 
tries and colonies in its work. 
General Booth was a passionate 
lover of his fellow-men, having 
hope for the worst. He instituted 
homes for fallen women, orphan- 
ages for children, lodging houses 
for homeless men and women, la- 
bor bureaus, farm colonies and 
much besides. It is small wonder 
that one day shortly after his death, 
in a pouring English rain, twenty- 
four thousand of London’s work- 
men stood hour after hour in line, 
waiting for an opportunity to look 
upon the dead face of the man who 
had done so much for them. 
General Booth remained in pros- 
perity a humble man. He refused 
the offer of knighthood from his 
sovereign, realizing that this might 
put him out of touch with the poor 
among whom he sought especially 
to labor. He was the guest of 
kings and emperors, but remained 


Mr. Jay A. Urice, who comes to us 
to take charge of the office and have 
certain definite promotion responsibility, 
is from Coe College, Iowa, B. S. 1912. 
It is an interesting coincidence that he 
was called to be one of the secretaries 
at the University of Missouri Associa- 
tion, which Association supplies us two 
of our new men this year. He, like 
they, decided to come to Honolulu. 

Mr. W. L. Johnson, the other man 
from Missouri, C.E. 1912, takes charge 
of the physical work of the boy’s de- 
partment and the boy’s clubs. In ad- 
dition to being an earnest Christian 
man, Mr. Johnson is an athlete of con- 
siderable reputation, holding track rec- 
ords from 1 mile to 10 miles, his mile 
record being 4 minutes 27 4-5 seconds, a 
remarkable record as all track men will 
immediately see. 


With these men added to our force 
the Association will be able to do a 
work for the men and boys of Honolulu 
commensurate with the splendid equip- 


ment that the more than 1000 sub- 
scribers to the building have provided. 


always the friend of the lowly. He 
lived simply in a little home on the 
outskirts of London. His talented 
preacher-wife had died some twen- 
ty-three years previous. He will be 
buried beside her in Abney Park 
Cemetery. 

It has been my privilege to per- 
sonally know and serve under this 
man of God for many years, and to 
have entered the Salvation Army 
through the instrumentality of his 
wife. To know him has been to 
love him, for it has been to behold 
continually his great and unalter- 
able love to God, and his unselfish 
devotion to his fellow men. Fear- 
less for righteousness has he al- 
ways been, and of an unbounded 
sympathy. He has never found 
time to answer critics or allowed 
himself to be hindered by opposi- 
tion. He has steadily gone forward 
with the great work to which he 
always has felt himself called. He 
was the apostle of the poor, the 
friend of the helpless, and the 
pastor of the unchurched. 

And now he has gone to his re- 
ward, “promoted to glory” in the 
parlance of the Salvation Army. 
His life’s desire was to bless the 
world, and his people everywhere 
will seek to follow his example now 
that he has left us. 


BBANCHE B:'COX; 


Lieut.-Colonel, Commanding Haw’n. Islands. 
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Higher Education Behind the Gold 
Range. 


fA VING the€. 
P. R. at Sicamous 
Junction, and heading 
due south by train and 
boat, one comes at 
length, at the end of a 
day’s journey, into one 
of the many ranching 
and mining districts 
hidden away among the 
peaks of the Gold Range in that won- 
derful province now attracting almost 
world-wide attention—British Columbia. 
The district with which this article is 
chiefly concerned is the Okanagan Val- 
ley, rendered accessible by a narrow lake 


sixty-five miles in length by three 
in width, walled on each side by 
towering cliffs, or mountains sloping 


gently to the shore and rolling back- 
ward until snow caps melt into the sky. 
The lake is said to be bottomless, and 
undoubtedly, in the light of other evi- 
dence, is the channel of what was once 
an enormous inland sea. The hills of 
the region are softly rounded in contour, 
as also is every stone, from mountain- 
top or dale, not broken from a larger 
one, and sand-hills, with a formation ob- 
viously due to the action of water, are 
numerous. Weird gulches wind at great 
depth among these hills, and their cas- 
tellated gray-green crests, high against 
the intense blue, amply justify a flight 
of imagination into prehistoric times or 
even fairy-land. One feels convinced, 
looking upon those almost perfect rep- 
licas of ruined donjons, walls and turrets, 
that there were giants in the land in those 
days. One rounded, rocky height bears 
the name of “The Giant’s Head,” and it 
is well named, for, upturned to the sky, 
is a colossal stone face, in profile, per- 
fect in outline, mystic and marvelous in 
its majestic repose. One could easily 
imagine it the god of a primitive people. 

“The great valley drained by this lake 
is, as to its natural condition, largely a 
mass of sand and stone save for a few 
weeks in early spring when the scanty 
rainfall supplies a short-lived covering of 
green. But irrigation has redeemed the 
desert and utilized the fierce desert sun 
in the cultivation of peaches, the staple 
crop of the region, though all fruits are 
raised to some extent. 

Voyaging down the lake, the traveler 
unfamiliar with the region would never 
imagine that behind and above those por- 
tions of the shore guarded by lofty sand- 
hill or rock cliffs would be found great 
stretches of comparatively level land, 
awaiting only the coming of water to 
transform it into a veritable garden of 
the gods. From the lake, all that meets 


the eye, in those portions of its shore, 
is range on range of hills and mountains 
sweeping back apparently from the crests 
of the cliffs until their snow-crowned 
tops meet the horizon. Yet some of the 
early settlers, paddling down this water 
highway on.a raft, found a way through 
and above the sand-hill ramparts, started 
a stampede of rattlesnakes, established 
cattle ranches, and for a long time 
reigned supreme. 

Near the southern end of the lake one 
of these ranchers was bought out, not 
more than ten years ago, by speculators 
whose prophetic vision saw the pink and 
green of peach orchards where at that 
time only the pines and the cattle re- 
lieved the tawny monotint of sage-brush, 
sand-hills and bunch-grass. Irrigation 
opened the land to settlers, and these 
were all, with intention on the part of 
the promoters, of a very desirable class. 
The magic of the desert’s dry, stimulat- 
ing climate drew another class, those 
needing such a climate and. with means 
to settle wherever it could be found. 
Among the latter a German Baron and 
a cousin of the Kaiser, for reasons best 
known to themselves, have sought and 
followed the simple life, to their evident 
satisfaction. Sir Thomas Shaunessy 
owns a peach orchard and bungalow 
here, and on the other side of the lake 
is the 13,000-acre ranch belonging to 
Lord Aberdeen. 


And so the town of Summerland came 
into being. At the foot of the cliffs that 
line the lake shore there is room for a 
narrow street, the principal and most 
necessary business buildings, docks, a 
hotel, and a small number of residences. 
This is Summerland proper. Roads 
wind up through canyons and gulches 
to the table-land above, where is carried 
on the larger portion of the fruit-raising. 
This table-land stretches back in terraces 
of gradually increasing height, known 
as “benches,” to mountain barriers near 
and bare save for pines, that hem in a 
veritable Rassalas valley, round, and with 
no visible outlet. Tucked away among 
these mountains are many smaller valleys 
and glens, all planted in orchards, as is 
also the more open country of the valley 
proper. On this table-land has sprung 
up practically another town, known as 
West Summerland, the center of this 
large ranching district. 

With the surprising rapidity with 
which things in this western land in- 
variably shoot ahead, the community has 
made extraordinary progress. Most of 
the modern conveniences of living are 
available, many industries have been es- 
tablished, numerous automobiles whisk 
up and down the dizzy heights of its 
roads, and beautiful homes adorn the 
older fruit ranches. 


Owing to the “hillery and hollery” 
nature of much of the country about here, 
it is considered especially unwise to pur- 
chase real estate “unsight and unseen,” 
as it may prove to be a gulch or a mount- 
ain peak. Evidently, however, those to 
whose lot a mountain side has fallen have 
not considered it always a hopeless prop- 
osition, for many steep hill-sides are ter- 
raced, as in some European countries, 
each terrace holding a row of trees. This 
affords some credence for the story told 
of a rancher in this district who startled 
a horse and its rider journeying placidly 
through a gulch, by descending, appar- 
ently from the skies, and landing at the 
horse’s feet. Recovering under the trav- 
eler’s ministrations, he sat up, squinted 
heavenward for a moment, and ex- 
claimed: “I sy, me good fellah, this is 
the third time this week, dontcherknaw, 
that U’ve fallen off that bally ranch of 
mine,” 

In West Summerland, while it was 
still in its infancy, the promoters donated 
a site and building for a college, antici- 
pating the time, even then at hand, when 
the “back country” would need educa- 
tional facilities nearer than Vancouver, 
and consequently less expensive. The 
exceptional and uniformly high moral 
tone of the community renders it an 
especially desirable location for an edu- 
cational institution. Half-way up one of 
the highest of the surrounding mountains 
—Giant’s Head—Okanagan College was 
located, consisting at present of three 
buildings, but this year requiring an addi- 
tion. It offers an academic course, at 
present only the first two years of the 
arts course, business training, and vocal 
and instrumental music. The registra- 
tion this year was about 150, the limit 
of accommodation at present. The col- 
lege is affiliated with McMaster Univer- 
sity, Toronto, follows its curriculum and 
takes its examinations. 

Establishing an educational institution 
in a settlement so new, in the snortingly — 
democratic atmosphere of the western 
“back cover,” where one student scarcely 
dares do his best if it means exaltation 
above his fellows, and where the scho- 
lastic element does not as yet predomi- 
nate, is productive of various “situa- 
tions,’ sometimes trying, sometimes 
amusing, often both. But such experi- 
ences are all in the day’s work of the 
pioneer in any field, and to those who 
can regard them as such serve as spice 
to “the daily round, the common task.” 
Despite such handicaps, the institution 
has made surprising headway, is filled to 
its capacity, and this year will add a new 
building. 

The establishment this year of a pro- 
vincial university at Point Grey, near 
Vancouver, opens up possibilities of a 
decided change in the future of this col- 
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lege. The site of this University of 
British Columbia is a remarkably fine 
tract of land, worth at present $2,500,- 
000, and two million acres have been set 
aside for endowment, while buildings 
costing many millions are now in course 
of erection. Affiliation with the univer- 
sity is advocated by many, but there is 
nothing approaching unanimity of opin- 
ion as to the advisability of this move; 
on the contrary, there is a sound of 
abundance of controversy, and the end 
is not yet. 

My work as lady principal, involving 
the laying of foundations for the home 
or residential life of the girl students, 
and the general oversight and control of 
their life while in residence, has been 
and is most interesting and enjoyable. 
A commodious residence, in picturesque 
Swiss chalet style, is tucked almost under 
the chin of the Giant’s Head, and here, 
with a view of lake and country that 
is wonderfully inspiring, the girls are 
cozily housed and live a sane, simple 
life that soon presents testimony to its 
value in the shape of glowing cheeks and 
additional pounds of healthy flesh. 
- Thanks to the stimulating, energizing 
“wine of mountain air,” not a girl has 
met the close of a year here without 
finding herself healthier and handsomer 
than when she came. And they are as 
normal and healthful in mind and spirit 
as in body; in three years not one speci- 
men of the typical boarding-school “snip” 
has been encountered ; they are as whole- 
some and refreshing as a breath from 
the moorlands, and as full of life as their 
western winds. A great future is un- 
folding before their portion of the land, 
and as the coming women they give 
promise of being quite worthy of the 
glorious opportunities that will one day 
be theirs. ¥ 

Those institutions that have been men- 
tioned are not by any means the only 
ones in this violently growing country 
behind the Gold Range. The oldest of 
the three provincial universities is at 
Strathcona, in Alberta, occupying a mag- 


nificent site two-fifths of a mile long, . 


on the bank of the Saskatchewan River, 
where fine modern buildings and first- 
class instructors afford every facility for 
good work. 

The University of Saskatchewan is in 
Saskatoon, over three hundred miles from 
the Alberta university, but also on the 
Saskatchewan River. The campus com- 
prises three hundred acres, thirteen hun- 
dred and thirty-three acres in all belong- 
ing to the institution, with buildings val- 
ued at half a million. : 

In Calgary a new university is pro- 
posed, and active steps have already been 
taken toward realizing the plan. A site 
worth $350,000 has been secured, and 


\ 


$400,000 pledged toward the new insti- 
tution. 

In addition to these are numerous 
small colleges—theological, business, and 
arts—in all of the principal towns and 
cities. Yet such are the wealth and re- 
sources of the country that what has 
been done is but a very faint shadow 
of coming events in the matter of educa- 
tion in “The Big Four.” 

—K. C. McLEOD. 


(Miss McLeod was formerly principal of 
Kawaiahao Seminary, Honolulu. She now 
heads Okanagan College, Summerland, B. C.) 


we Se 
The Goal Is One. 


Business and Religion must both work 
toward the same goal. If they do not, 
one or the other is off the track, or per- 
haps both are somewhat on a tangent. 
The goal is one, and there is but one 
straight track towards it. Whether life 
is for the moment regarded from the 
business point of view, or from the re- 
ligious there is but one place for the 
runner, and that is on the right track to 
the goal. 

And what is the goal? For man it is 
manhood; for woman it is womanhood ; 
for man and woman it is not free love, 
but the establishment of a family, with 
a home full of children; the family looks 
forward to the ideal community, and 
the community towards the ideal state. 

Whatever in business looks towards 
the realizing of this ideal is good busi- 
ness. Whatever in religion helps to- 
wards this goal is good religion; what- 
ever raises an obstacle between men and 
their goal is neither good business nor 


good religion. 
ee 


The time was when war was the re- 
sult of diplomatic difficulties which could 
not be settled by the representatives of 
the nations concerned. 

Today, when there is no shadow of 
conflict between the representatives of 
governments, there is a bi-weekly war 
scare. 

Why is this if not because of the 
rivalry of armaments, and the belief of 
the people of any little locality that they 
can summon the power of the navy to 
avenge their local and personal griev- 
ances? —F.S. S. 

ate 


A sophomore in Wellesley College re- 
cently stated that hardly a student could 
sing through the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” without faltering or bundering, and 
that “Our Country, ’Tis of Thee” is ren- 
dered but a very little better. If such is 
the case, it denotes a shameful lack of 
education where education can least be 
spared, in love for our country.—J. F. 
Cowan in Kohala Midget. 


PERHAPS 


13 ears heard only melcdies of love, 

If eyes saw naught but peace and 
happiness, 

If hands felt only warmth of brother- 
hood, 

If lips but tasted nectar’s sweetest dew, 

Could such a dream be true? 


If all the thorns had softly feathered 
points, 

If life’s rough paths were paved with 
velvet plush, 

If noon-day sun but cooled the throb: 
bing brow, 

If se bet soft as childhood’s gentle 
iss 

Could souls resist the sweet decay of 
bliss > 


If tears dissolved the sediment of grief, 

If want and hunger filled the heart 
with joy, 

If rust of jealousy and hate and scorn, 

If sickness, pain and death were only 
dreams,— 

How sweeter, far, the grim reality! 


If every longing found its counterpart. 

If every cry called forth an echo true, 

If every ear were tuned to brother's 
call, 

If every eye could pierce the densest 
mask,— 

Would hearts more bravely do their 
daily task? 


If foolish question forced the sphinx to 
speak, 

If nature’s secrets yielded to assault, 

If wild imagining were wrought in fact, 

If all the plans of God were opened 
wide,— 

Would we rejoice and read the truth 
aright? 


If all the powers of earth were in our 
hands, 

Perhaps we’d guide them on an even 
course. 

If all the hidden things stood forth to 
view, 

Perhaps we’d know what now we 
merely guess. 

Perhaps God took our measure all too 
small! 


—E. V. Wilcox. 
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Birds-eye Glimpses 


Ewa Plantation. 


; | ‘HE work at the Ewa plantation has 
been very encouraging during the 
past three months. Although this is the 
summer season when services are usually 
suspended on account of so many of the 
people being away, the attendance and 
the interest have both been good, and we 
have the confidence that the winter be- 
fore us is to be one of advance all along 
the line. We have recently ordered new 
hymn books which contain an excellent 
selection of responsive readings. There 
has been a general feeling that it would 
be helpful if the people could take a more 
active part in the services. We hope 
that through the music, the responsive 
service together, public prayer, and the 
preaching, there will be something that 
is helpful to each one in every service. 
There is much in plantation life that is 
not conducive to earnest Christian living, 
but we are praying that Christ himself 
may help us to raise the standard high, 
and then to win many to be true to it. 


ss Ss 
Honouliuli. 


At Honouliuli, Mrs. J. W. Lord has 
been working away faithfully in a Sun- 
day School for two years now, most of 
the time without any assistance at all. 
Probably one-third of the children who 
attend are from white families, the rest 
being of various nationalities. In the 
two Sunday afternoons which the writer 
has recently spent with this Sunday 
School he has seen enough of its leader 
to know that she is doing earnest, self- 
sacrificing work for the children of her 
neighborhood which cannot but give a 
fruitage in years to come of lives won to 
Christ and his service. 

On Wednesday, August 21st, thirty of 
the members of this school went on a 
picnic to the beach just ‘across ‘from 
Watertown, Mr. Johnson of Honouliuli 
providing the launch which carried us 
safely to and from the picnic grounds. 
There was an abundance of good things 
to eat and drink, the day was perfect, 
and the bathing was fine, so that the 
whole day was one of enjoyment from 
beginning to end. 

toe 
Watertown. 


The work at this place is only three 
months old, yet we already feel that it is 
well worth while. At present there are 
only two or three white families living 
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at Watertown, and for that reason the 
white children in the Sunday School 
have never numbered more than five or 
six, but there have been fifteen or six- 
teen of other nationalities who have been 
quite regular in attendance, boys and 
girls whose lives are just as well worth 
saving for Christ as those of the white 
children. It does one’s heart good to 
hear them sing the. gospel songs which 
we from Christian homes have loved so 
long. 

The attendance at the preaching ser- 
vice at Watertown has been about the 
same as that of the Sunday School, but 
with a larger percentage of adults. Be- 
ginning with Sunday, August 25th, we 
are going to hold this service out of 
doors near where the men of the place 
are accustomed to gather, in the hope 
that we may reach some who will not 
come to the Church. From a human 
standpoint the work is small, and some- 
times discouraging, but we are thankful 
to know that with God no service is too 
small to receive His blessing if it is 
given in love and sincerity —R. B. Whit- 
aker. 

se 
Memorial Service to the Late 
Emperor of Japan. 


LL the Japanese Churches of this 
city will celebrate the memory of 
the late Emperor of Japan on the day 
of the obsequies at Tokyo, September 
13th, in the Nuuanu Street Church. 
The services will be held at 8 p. m. 
This will be the first public service in 
this new and beautiful auditorium. It 
will be a fine opportunity for Ameri- 
cans to show their respect to the mem- 
ory of the great sovereign—the maker 
of New Japan, and the beloved ruler 
over a people who have done so much 
to aid in the development of these isl- 
ands. While the greater part of the 
service may be incomprehensible to 
many, there will be at least one English 
tribute to the Emperor, by the Rev. O. 
H. Gulick, so long a resident of Japan 
and for many years closely associated 
with her people in these islands as the 
Hawaiian Board’s superintendent of 
work among the Japanese. 

Our Government is sending Secretary 
Knox to convey the sympathy of the 
American people to Japan, and at his 
reception at Governor Frear’s on August 
29th there were many who expressed 
their gratification at his appointment to 
this high service of friendship, so that 
he will definitely represent this outpost 
of the United States as well as the Gov- 
ernment and the people on the main- 
land; but this official courtesy would 
be greatly emphasized by the unofficial 
courtesy which it is possible for us to 
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show by attending the local Memorial 
Services. 

There will be opportunity for people 
in other parts of the islands to attend 
similar services. It may be that in most 
places the holding of the Memorial 
Service will not be announced in Eng- 
lish, but we suggest that our American 
friends inquire of Japanese evangelists 
or acquaintances as to the hour of the 
services, which will doubtless be held on 
the 13th of September, and that either 
by attending personally, or by sending 
a note of remembrance, they use the 
national bereavement of the Japanese 
as an occasion to manifest our faith in 
the brotherhood of man. —F.S.S. 

ate 


Palama Field Day. 


N September 14th there is to be 

a field day at Palama Settlement, 

closing the summer work and opening 

the activities for the new year. It is 

to be one of the big events of the year, 

and the workers are hard at it to make 
it a thorough success. 

There are to be prizes offered for the 
winners of the various events. Eight 
games of playground ball will be played 
in the morning, while in the large gym- 
nasium there will be basketball, the 
events starting at 9 a.m. At 2:30 p. m. 
the track and field events will take place 
among both boys and girls. The events 
are to include anything from a 20-yard 
dash for boys under eight to a 440- 
yard military relay, pole vault, shot put, 
high jump, broad jump, three-legged 
race,.sack race and hurdle race: 

The prizes for these various events 
will be given out in the evening during 
a public entertainment given out of 
doors for the grown-ups of the neigh- 
borhood.- The workers are planning to 
entertain with a band concert, lantern 
slides and moving pictures. The Settle- 


ment grounds are to be decorated with | 


Japanese lanterns, and the whole affair 
is going to be as attractive as has ever 
been seen in Palama. 


we eM 
Rey, and Mrs. A. Craig Bowdish ar- 
rived in Honolulu on the Lurline 


Wednesday, August 28, and continued 
the voyage to Paia, Maui, Friday even- 
ing, August 30. Mr. Bowdish is the 
new pastor of the Makawao Union 
Church, supplying the vacancy left by 
the resignation of Rev. E. B. Turner, 
now field secretary of Dr. White’s 
Training School. During the past year 
the church has been supplied by Rey. 
Rowland Dodge. Mr. Bowdish has just 
finished a two years’ post-graduate 
course in Hartford Seminary and in the 
School of Religious Pedagogy, which is 
a branch of the same institution. 
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Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Waterhouse 
are stopping over on their way to Japan, 
to visit friends in this city, and to spend 
a few weeks with a brother, Dr. A. 
H. Waterhouse of Koloa, Kauai. Mr. 
Waterhouse spent some years as a teach- 
er in Japan, became deeply enamored of 
the work out there, and returned to take 
a theological course in America. Mrs. 
Waterhouse likewise took the complete 
theological course. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Waterhouse 
spoke in the Central Union Sunday 
School. In the afternoon at the Y. M. 
C. A. he gave a stirring, graphic ac- 
count of the work of his fellow teacher, 
Vories, on the shores of lake Biwa— 
and in the evening he spoke again at the 
Christian Endeavor meeting. 

We hope to have an article from his 
pen in our next issue. Watch for it. 

ass 

John Beecher, an Amherst graduate, 
and for two years a teacher in Japan, 
will head the department of sociology 
and philosophy at Mills School this 
year. Mr. Beecher arrived in Honolulu 
in July and has availed himself of the 
opportunity to make a leisurely study of 
local conditions before the opening of 
school. 

Stephen W. Green, to assume charge 
of athletics, is a graduate of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. Since his 
graduation he has been master of the 
Baltimore Church School for Boys. He 
is a Mississippi man and has had two 
years’ experience as football coach. Mr. 
Green arrived on the last Wilhelmina, 
September 3. 

Arriving on the Honolulan, September 
11, will be William C. Avery, a graduate 
of the Boston University (Methodist). 
Mr. Avery was the editor-in-chief of his 
college paper, and this summer held a 
responsible position with the Boston 
Floating Hospital. 

In these three men as many great 
church denominations are represented. 
Mr. Beecher is a Congregationalist, Mr. 
Green, an Episcopalian and Mr. Avery 
a Methodist. 

Other additions to the faculty are 
. three. Miss S. Maude Jones, who is to 
have charge of the typewriting, stenog- 
raphy and business English, is a gradu- 
ate of Oahu’ College and during her 
course served as secretary to President 
Griffiths. Miss Stambaugh, for several 
years connected with Kawaiahao Semin- 
ary, changes institutions in order that 
she way have advanced work. Char 
Myeng. Han has been chosen for- Korean 
language and literature. 

The opening of the school year is 
notable for the fact that Rev. Stephen 
S. Myrick assumes the active principal- 


ship. Mr. Myrick arrived in Honolulu 
June 11, just in time to relieve Mr. F. 
W. Damon who was temporarily laying 
aside responsibilities in order to take a 
trip to the Coast. He entered upon his 
duties at once, and has spent the sum- 
mer in getting hold of details. Mr. My- 
rick came here from -the presidency of 
Central College, Nebraska. He has seen 
a wide service as a preacher on the 
mainland, a missionary teacher in the 
Straits Settlements and latterly as col- 
lege president. It is expected that his 
leadership will be fruitful both in 
strengthening and expanding the insti- 
tution. : 
as se 


An average attendance of 700 at each 
of the four Sunday evening services 
held at the Bijou Theatre during August, 
so encouraged the Christian Extension 
Committee under whose auspices the 
meetings were arranged, that it was de- 
cided to include the first two Sundays in 
September. Prior to this announcement 
Dr, Frank L. Goodspeed of Oakland, 
Cal., consented to continue his services 
during the extended period. 

The value of the meetings has been 
enhanced by the participation in the pro- 
grams of the ministers and prominent 
laymen of all the Protestant churches. 

The feature of the series was the spe- 
cial Labor Day service to which special 
invitations were issued to the various 
labor unions of the city. The official pro- 
nouncement of the National Church Fed- 
eration expressing friendly interest in 
the labor unions was read by Paul Super, 
general secretary of the Y. M. C. A, 
followed by Dr. Goodspeed’s address on 
the subject “True Aristocracy.” The 
musical program of the evening was fur- 
nished by the Royal Hawaiian Band. 
Over 1000 people were in attendance. 

The officers of the Inter-Church Fed- 
eration «Council ares" ‘Bishop HW. B: 
Restarick, president; F. J. Lowery, vice- 
president; W. G. Hall, secretary; R. H. 
Trent, treasurer; Paul Super, executive 
secretary. 

The Christian Extension Committee is 
composed of A. A. Ebersole, James 
Wakefield, Rev. R. E. Smith, Rev. D. C. 
Peters, and A. E. Larimer. 


eo 
Personal Mention. 


We welcome back to Honolulu our 
fellow editors, Rev. O. H. Gulick and 
Rev. W. D. Westervelt. Mr. Gulick has 
been away in Hilo for nearly a year. 
Mr. and Mrs. Westervelt come back 
from Australia full of enthusiasm over 
a visit there, still leaving “plenty to be 
done” in that big island, but glad to be 
home again. 
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Rev. Mitsutaro Tsuji of Waianae left 
on August 24 for California. Mr. Tsuji 
has spent fourteen years in the ministry 
among the Japanese of these islands, 
and we wish for him an equally fruit- 
ful ministry among his fellow country- 
men in the Golden State. 


ee 


Dr. and Mrs. Doremus Scudder write 
of their enjoyable change at the other 
end of the ferry line. A change in the 
railroad time table made it impossible 
for them to carry out their plan of 
spending their week days at Lake Ta- 
hoe, but the San Francisco weather has 


been “perfect,” Honolulu friends are 
numerous, preaching in the Oakland 
First Presbyterian is enjoyable, the 


fruits in the grand old State are won- 
derful, and the overladen trees are 
propped up to keep them from break- 
ing down. 

Dr. Scudder gives a bit of wireless 
news: “We were to have left this morn- 
ino for Inverness, and were dressed and 
just about ready to leave the hotel when 
a gentleman whom we met at dinner 
last Saturday phoned that he had a 
wireless plant and had caught a message 
for me from the Chiyo Maru. It seems 
that the wireless people could not get at 
me at the Presbyterian Church at this 
early hour, so they wirelessed to Hono- 
lulu for a better address. Mr. 
this gentleman, then phoned the wireless 
office our hotel address here — Hotel 
Cosmos. The message was from Presi- 
dent Naruse to meet him on the Chiyo 
Maru this P. M., so we gave up going 
to Inverness.” 

& Ss 

The new Hilo Japanese Church is to 
be dedicated on September 29. The 
Nuuanu Street Church will be dedicated 
early in October. 
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‘Traveling Library. 


The Traveling Library, for the benefit 
of Japanese living out of Honolulu, re- 
ceived its first recognition by the gift of 
Dr. Minnette Burnham, who contributed 
a handsome set of English Masterpieces 
in 26 volumes, and a gift of $100 from 
Rev. and Mrs. W. D. Westervelt. 

There is already at the Japanese Y. 
M. C. A. the nucleus of such a library 
with several hundred volumes of Jap- 
anese books. To this nucleus we hope 
to add many new Japanese volumes and 
such English books as may be suitable, 
and not too difficult. 

Mr. Matsuzawa, the Secretary of the 
Je¥o MiG. has had ‘experience in 
Manchuria in managing a Traveling 
Library, and is entering with enthusiasm 
into the project. 
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SSERTING that Hawaii’s equable 

climate is ideal for the rapid 
growth of the Camp Fire Girls’ move- 
ment, that there is an abundance of ma- 
terial, and that it may prove a key to 
at least one phase of the much-mooted 
girl problem in Honolulu, Miss Lillian 
E. Moody, Palama Settlement’s new 
girl worker, has taken preliminary steps 
toward forming the girls under her 
jurisdiction into a branch of the na- 
tional organization. 

Miss Moody is a graduate of Smith 
College, and brings into her work the 
broad sympathy, the fraternal spirit and 
the enthusiasm which characterize the 
young college woman of today. Before 
leaving the East she visited Dr. and Mrs. 
Luther Gulick, the organizers of ‘the 
movement, at their home in New York 
City, and received from the National 
Council the appointment of guardian. 

Miss Alice Oleson, who was _ sent 
East by the Free Kindergarten and 
Children’s Aid Association to study the 
question of playgrounds, is likewise an 
enthusiastic exponent of the new cause. 
Miss Oleson also spent some time as the 
guest of Dr. and Mrs. Gulick, and was 
appointed a guardian. She returned to 
Honolulu on the last trip of the Wilhel- 
menia and may be instrumental in giving 
impetus to the movement here. 

Although the organization is little 
more than six months old, thousands of 
girls are members. Those who have 
made a study of the subject say that it 
is unlike any movement ever organized, 
and that it has in its purposes the most 
marvelous possibilities for girls that any 
organization has ever offered. 

Its fundamental characteristic is that 
it is distinctly feminine. Its primary ap- 
peal is to the instincts of budding woman- 
hood, its symbolism is inseparably asso- 
ciated with domestic life, while its honors 
and rewards are appropriate to feminine 
taste and ambition. 

The organization is divided into 
three degrees, to be achieved through 
this system of honors for proficiency. 
The first is that of Wood Gatherer. Any 
girl can become a Wood Gatherer, the 
only limitations being an understanding 
of some very pretty words, called the 
Law of the Camp Fire: 

Seek beauty 

Give service 

Pursue knowledge 

Be trustworthy 

Hold on to health 

Glorify work 

Be happy. 

And if one is young, the beauty of these 
things is not difficult to understand. 

To reach the second rank there are 
many things to be done, such as: ‘mend 


a pair of stockings, a knitted undergar- 
ment and hem a dish towl;’ refrain 
from candy and sodas between meals for 


‘a month; ‘know the career of some 


woman who has done much for the 
country or state; ‘know the chief causes 
of infant mortality in summer,’ and 
several accomplishments which do not 
sound ‘adventuresome’ but really are 
when the spirit of the Camp Fire has 
glorified the affairs of every day, and 
the charm of romance, which is in these 
everyday things, is brought to the sur- 
face, not simply added for the occasion. 

“The third degree is that of Torch 
3earer. To the first set of activities 
must be added others. Twenty Elective 
Honors must be earned to be eligible for 
this rank. Nature lore, camp craft, 
hand craft, home craft, health, business 
and patriotism are the heads under 
which these honors are to be selected, 
and for each honor a bead is presented 
to be woven into a necklace and worn 


about the neck with the ceremonial 
costume all of which has a distinct 
charm of its own. This ceremonial 


costume is not a work of art from the 
hands of a professional costumer; it is 
made of galatea, by the girls themselves, 
and patterns are furnished by the na- 
tional headquarters. 

Thus the movement seeks to accom- 
plish the desired ends. The Camp Fire 
suggests the freshness of nature and the 
freedom of out-of-door life. The musical 
cheer, Wohelo, beautifully symbolizes 
the three essentials of strong character, 
Work, Health, Love, and invests them 
with the air of romance. There is a 
spirit of adventure, gained through the 
interest of doing things in company with 
others, “to be measured by the same set 
of scales, to receive the same set of 
rewards. The excitement of competition 
can cause even cooking, keeping ac- 
counts, or ‘minding Baby’ to be events 
of thrilling interest.” Dr. Gulick has 
thus described the effect of the organi- 
zation upon its members: 


“When a girl appears before her camp 
fire and reports that she has learned to 
make ten standard soups; that she is 
able to recognize fifteen kinds of birds 
by their songs; that she can describe 
three kinds of baby cries and knows the 
cause of each—things which are equally 
matters of scientific observation; or that 
she has walked forty miles in ten days, 
walking to and from the office or in the 
woods; that she has slept for two 
months with windows open; that she 
has kept a daily classified account for 
one month; that she has organized the 
girls of her street to beautify their 
yards, and that she has received for each 
of these an award of honor, something 


which can be added to her attire, the 
spirit of romance has been suggested to 
her. Perhaps to receive this honor she 
wears her ceremonial costume, a straight 
dress of galatea with fringe on the 
borders, which she has made herself at 
a total cost of sixty cents. Possibly her 
camp name is The Raven and she wears 
a head-dress suggestive of the name she 
bears as she stands very straight to re- 
ceive the beads which are the symbol of 
award—red beads which indicate attain- 
ment in health, or the blue beads, form- 
ing a necklace, which indicate attain- 
ment in out-of-door craft, or those beads 
which indicate proficiency in domestic 
things—takinge care of the baby for a 
month, planning the family expenditure 
for food at $2.00 a week, and seeing 
that it is carried out; doing the family 
marketing for one month, and as she 
stands before the camp fire and receives 
these tokens, the things which are every- 
day drudgery are thereby indicated as 
romantic and adventuresome. 

“When a girl is learning to distin- 
guish three kinds of baby cries or to 
make ten standard soups, it is not a part 
of an unmeasured, long-continued daily 
grind; putting the girl’s work into 
definite attainable parts makes possible 
for the first time the measurement of 
woman’s work. The most profound dif- 
ference at present between the work of 
men and women, in the production of 
mechanical things, is that man’s work is 
measured by dollars or pounds or inches 
and woman’s is unmeasured. No scien- 
tific adjustment is possible save upon a 
basis of measurement, and woman’s 
work has never been measured; it is 
simply repetition, one thing after an- 
other, without beginning, without end. 
The Camp Fire movement is an attempt 
at regularity in handling all the things 
of daily life which are worth while, ex- 
cept the school which already has an 
accepted status, and to cut them into 
parcels that are attainable, thus serving 
as a basis for romantic achievement. 

It seems at first as if this was merely 
a device to throw a bit of glamor over 
things which are in themselves dull and 
gray and leaden. But sleeping with 
one’s window open because it is one’s 
duty is an entirely different thing from 
doing the thing because it is one step 
in an adventure. Learning to care for 
the table and to cook because it is the 
thing every girl should know is one 
thing; learning to make ten standard 
soups, or two ways of making bread, or 
four ways of making cake, or four ways 
of cooking left-over meat because they 
are a part of a definite social status, is 
quite another thing. 

“Aside from making the daily life 
show the adventure side there is another 
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reason for this sort of thing. During 
the two’ generations woman’s world is 
being readjusted. Instead of being 
merely in the home woman’s work has 
gone out into the community, but it re- 
mains still woman’s work. Education, 
the work of marketing, care of the 
laundry have all practically gone out. 
They market in stores, bread is cooked 
in the bakery, not at home, our laundry 
is cared for in laundries, but it never- 
theless remains woman’s work and in so 
far as it is badly done is caused by wo- 
men letting go age-long ability. If 
woman is to have the same kind of rela- 
tion to the world’s work in the future 
that she has had in the past, she must 
reach out in the community and take 
hold again of those things which have 
always been fundamentally feminine. 
That is the new patriotism.” 
ee 
TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


July 21, 1912, to August 20, 1912. 
RECEIPTS. 
Hay [Siow Cf tl ee a $ 496.75 
Educational and Social Work....... 50.00 
English and Portuguese Work...... 50.00 
ER CTMUMMMME NS Seti tsb! ia Sieve ie aos ow wielelete <6 69.05 
Hawaii General Fund .............. Oo 
SOOM OMENDN ss sia odie ek ses bees 80.95 
Hilo Japanese Ch. Construction.... 250.00 
PVE SUC UME WINGS a clecclcteves toni as eee « 2212.40 
AO AMCSO TVW OPK Pysisis + snes eisibie’s «a. ates 123.00 
eM SOULIOMEN. «wise. aimee ereorels 404.10 
MetinGeneral HUNG .4...4...66. 06 PAS) 
OnmimeGeneral Hund oi oes ede we 1206.90 
OintCemMxX pense! i. t.) ei lonatida sive aero 80.00 
PAM AMAT SCULICMENE ....:che spss siers:eca wane 75.00 
MERCI AUNOVMMPWAESEN = sists o/h 6 ci eve Severe (6 aye aloes 4-8 28.50 
$5166.65 
EXPENDITURES 
PNG MES MC a HOMME ahs syecshavele «Sela atoid sims $ 648.60 
Alexander Settlement ............. 75.00 
Chinese Work ............ $14.50 
SHIN GS) sree ae er 588.50 
603.00 
Educational—Social Work.$86.00 
SHIGITCS igs en eee eee 200.00 
286.00 
English-Portguese Work. .$189.00 
ATC Sie ire hic «vive olde 994.00 
1183.00 
BRU NOU Racy, 6 ce:tue-ikiy's ahacsi-s.ie: 6, 6le'ld seed one ese) 
Generale Hund: 2. scccese ss $127.50 
SSAC Beye abe onrusutiens: abe, a ore 365.00 
492.50 
Hawaii General Fund.............. 22.50 
Pawatan WoOrk ..i03.so0 $12.00 
G2) Aci aoe 591.00 
603.00 
Me ALOMOMMEL Ts Sicyais cree ecalela@ars i see «abe 181.85 


Hilo Japanese Church Construction . 380.20 


Japanese Work .......... $188.00 

SS OMAIMES craieik «arise ot aleve 1015.00 
1203.09 
eae SECLLEMENE .........+0ec ec cee 150.00 
OiCe) HIXPCNSE. «snc eee Pics cle odes 25.80 
Palamay Settlement) i052 sie. ce. coe 191.00 
Preachers’ Training Fund ......... 15.00 
Sunday School Work ............. 71.00 
BGUANOMMER NG Gs eyes Shie si csiersies occas © doe 38.75 
Waiakea Settlement .............. 75.00 
$6482.95 
Hxcess of Exp. over Receipts...... $1316.30 
Cash on hand August 20, 1912...... $2731.31 


PRESIDENT NARUSE 


En route to the American mainland, 
J. Naruse, president of the Woman’s 
University of Japan, founder of high 
education for the women of his country, 
and one of the foremost leaders of 
thought and action in the Far East, was 
in Honolulu during the lay over of the 
Steamship Chiyo Maru at this port 
August 13. During his brief stay, Presi- 
dent Naruse was the guest of Mr. Theo- 
dore Richards. 


President Naruse’s mission is chiefly 
in the interests of the Association Con- 
cordia, an organization devoted to the 
furtherance of international relations in 
education, religion and kindred matters. 
Local interest in the Association Con- 
cordia and its work has been heightened 
by reason of the fact that Professor 
Sidney L. Gulick is a member of the 
council. 


Four months will be spent by Presi- 
dent Naruse in America, during which 
time he will stop over at San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Washington and will visit 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Colleges, 
besides making a study of the co-educa- 
tional universities. 


He will then sail for Europe where he 
intends to work in the interests of the 
Concordia Association. He will also 
study European educational conditions. 
After touring England, France, Ger- 
many and Austria he will take the 
Trans-Siberian railway for the Orient. 


The Bible as a Reference Book. 


HEN much of one’s time is spent 
with books, one soon learns to 
distinguish between a text book and a 
reference book. The distinction, how- 
ever, is not easily defined, for it depends 
more upon the point of view or the state 
of knowledge of the student than the 
contents or makes up of the book. A cer- 
tain book may be a reference book to 
one and a text book, either in whole or 
in part, to another. Then, again, a book 
may serve all students both as a text 
book and as a reference book in the 
measure that it sets forth both fact and 
principle or point of view. 

The Bible falls in this class, for there 
are some people who are guided and 
strenghtened mainly by its texts, and 
there are others who are inspired and 
uplifted mainly by its spirit and precepts. 
It is my opinion, however, that it is bet- 
ter to use the Bible as a reference book; 
that is, to go to it for guidance and in- 
spiration rather than for fact. In this 
connection it must be remembered that 
the Bible was written by men, inspired 
though they were, yet limited in knowl- 
edge. as to the facts of science or philoso- 
phy and circumscribed by customs and 
traditions. Consequently there are state- 
ments which taken by themselves are 
untrue as to fact. But even in connec- 
tion with these statements the spirit and 
inspiration of these passages and their 
context are evident. Thus if one wished 
to know the facts of the sun’s apparent 
rising in the east and setting in the west 
the truth would not be stated in the 
Bible, but rather the opposite. Bible 
narrative, especially those portions which 
deal with codified knowledge, is written 
in terms of the knowledge possessed by 
the writer, however learned he may be. 
And, moreover, I do not believe that God 
reveals to men the things which they 
may by scientific or philosophic research 
and speculation find out for themselves. 
It is the more loving and considerate 
attribute of the teacher that enables him 
to lead his pupils onward, and the best 
that pupils may say of their teacher is 
that he inspired them to better things. 
So it is God Himself and His love that 
is revealed in the Bible; and these are 
attributes of our life that we can find 
out and experience in no other way than 
by His revelation. 

However much men may differ in re- 
gard to the authorship of the books of 
the Bible, or the dates and facts of his- 
tory or narrative, yet the great structural 
soundness of the Bible remains. These 
are minor points that do not affect the 
principle involved or the inspiration 
breathed forth. It is not, therefore, pos- 
sible to settle all our doctrinal differences 
by texts from the Bible, and herein lies 
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the danger of using the Bible as a text 
book. Of course the so-called higher 
criticism has had its share in diverting 


attention from the great central purpose » 


of the Bible. However, it is not the 
higher criticism nor the diversity of the- 
ories concerning spiritual teaching that 
we should object to; but rather should 
we hold to the central purpose of the 
Book, namely, that “the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed.” To reveal God 
is the great object of the Bible, and in 
order to get this revelation we must read 
it and study it with the intention of not- 
ing how men are led from ignorance 
into knowledge, how they are lifted from 
sinful into pure lives, and how they are 
inspired to do noble deeds for the sake 
of the welfare of others. 


The value of the Bible is not depend- 
ent upon the determination of dates or 
questions of authorship, nor even upon 
the theories of inspiration or salvation. 
It does not matter so much whether 
Moses wrote the Ten Commandments as 
it does that we see in them the first great 
code of laws which manifests the will of 
God in providing for the moral and ma- 
terial welfare of men. Whether the 
whale swallowed Jonah or not, or 
whether the narrative is historical or 
fictitious does not matter so much as 
that we recognize through its teaching 
that God forgives the repentant, has 
mercy for the ignorant and loves all men 
alike, whether Isralites or Gentiles. It is 
not of so great importance that we be 
baptised by immersion or by sprinkling 
as it is that we submit ourselves to the 
yoke of the Master, to do His will and 
bear our brothers’ burdens. We uncon- 
sciously take off our hat to our beloved 
flag, not so much because we love the 
material out of which it is made, or be- 
cause we admire its colors, as it is be- 
cause we stand four-square to and for 
the liberties for which it stands. 


In order to see the great purpose of 
the Bible in its entirety we must have 
perspective and breadth of view. It is 
possible for us to get so close to the in- 
cidents related in the Bible, especially 
when these are of some questionable at- 
titude of man towards man, that we are 
not likely to see the divinity that per- 
vades its chapters and pages. In order 
to see the Glory of God we must have 
an angle of vision that will enable us to 
comprehend it. In the Doré Art Gallery 
in London is a remarkable painting of 
the trial of Christ before Pilate. The 
canvas is nearly fifty feet long and twen- 
ty-five feet high. Before it is a brass 
railing, and along this railing a large 
majority of the people who come into 
the gallery pass. Many remark that 
there is nothing to admire in the pic- 
ture; that it is only a mass of paint 


daubs. Some fifty feet from the pic- 
ture are some soft cushioned chairs, 
where a few find rest and inspiration 
from the picture, because they see it in 
one harmonious scheme of color and 
form. Thus those who can discern in 
the Bible the great purposes of God 
rather than the smaller acts of men de- 
rive from it the inspiration for their 
lives. It is to them a reference book, 
rather than a book of-texts. 
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Planting, Weeding and Sunshine 


By. Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph. D. 


(THe FRIEND gratefully acknowledges 
the courtesy of the International Re- 
form Bureau in sending this article for 
publication here. Only ten copies were 
sent out from the headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


HE Men and Religion Movement 

has inaugurated a new era in 

church history by securing a continent- 

wide indorsement of a conception of re- 
ligion as broad as life itself. 

The Middle Ages having made re- 
ligion all-embracing in a wrong way by 
the union of Church and State, the Re- 
formation went to the other extreme and 
made religion too individualistic. The 
older men remember when the chief 
motive in revivals was to “save a soul in 
Heaven.” 


A few have seen and _ proclaimed, 
especially in the quarter century past, 
that full salvation, in the Bible sense, is 
the salvation of the whole man and the 
whole .community here and now. The 
leaven of this rediscovered truth has 
been working, and the Men and Religion 
Movement has crystalized. it into a pro- 
gram, which should sweep us all beyond 
the period of vulgar fractions in re- 
ligion. 

Planting, weeding and sunshine have 
been most illogically disconnected. A 
majority of Church people have be- 
lieved, or at least have acted as if they 
believed, that there was nothing for a 
Christian to do but plant the truth in 
the heart and the heart in the Church. 
Confronted by political corruption they 
have said, “An old fashioned revival of 
religion will cure that.” The revival 
comes, but the grafters do not go. They 
are re-elected, or worse officials, right 
after the revival, because the new senti- 
ment has not been organized and applied 
—has wasted its electricity in the air so 
far as social regeneration is concerned. 

Another group has said, “You must 
pull the weeds that choke the good seed.” 
In a majority of cases these moral re- 
formers have said, “If you pull up the 


saloon all the other weeds will come up 
with it.” But they don’t. Many a pro- 
hibition city is famous in the theatrical 
fraternity as “a good show town,” which 
means that it is a big patron of bad 
shows. Seldom have reformers had 
breadth enough to provide wholesome 
substitutes for the banished saloons. Re- 
forms have been too negative. 

But the constructive sunshine reform- 
ers, who do believe in playgrounds and 
improved tenements and the like, are 
usually no less narrow. One of them 
said to a reformer, “You make the peo- 
ple good, and we will make them ac- 
quainted.” Manifestly it is those who 
treat planting, weeding and sunshine as 
wholly disconnected forces that need to 
get “acquainted,” and the best social cen- 
ters for them in these days are such noon 
lunch clubs as have recently transformed 
Los Angeles by making all uplift work- 
ers not only “acquainted” with each 
other, but also “acquainted” with the pre- 
ventable perils of youth—‘‘acquainted” 
also with effective civic cures that have 
been applied elsewhere. 

The Men and_ Religion Movement 
needs Monday noon campfires every- 
where to keep its zeal glowing, that its 
almost millenial program of Boys’ Work 
and Social Service and of Bible Study 
and Missionary Work, “beginning at 
Jerusalem,” may not become, through 


failure, a scroll of judgment. 
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That virtue of originality which men 
so strain after is not newness, as they 
vainly think. It is only genuineness. It 
all depends on the glorious faculty of 
getting to the spring of things and work- 
ing out from that. It is the coolness 
and clearness and deliciousness of the 
water fresh from the fountain head op- 
posed to the thick, hot, unrefreshing 
drainage from other men’s meadows.— 
Ruskin. 


se 

The Southern Railroad and the Mo- 
bile & Ohio, on appeal of International 
Reform Bureau, have ordered the ban- 
dit stories, about the James Brothers 
and the Younger Brothers and the like, 
off their trains and out of their depots. 
Now let the Christian citizens of the 
South make the news rooms on their 
streets as clean as those of the “soulless 
corporations.” There is law enough, 
but usually all that is necessary is “the 
arrest of thought.” Show the law to 
your own news dealers when they are 
alone in the back shop, on the assump- 
tion that they have done wrong unwit- 
tingly. That usually wins—Exchange. 
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Consumption of Sugar. 


Sugar consumption in the United States 
in the calendar year 1911 exceeded that 
of any earlier year. The total quantity 
consumed in continental United States 
was, according to the latest estimate of 
the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, 7,670 million 
pounds, or an average of 81.78 poun! 
per capita, against the former high rec- 
ord of 81.19 pounds per capita in the 
fiscal year 1907. 

These figures are official so far as re- 
lates to the quantity brought into conti- 
nental United States during the calenda: 
year from Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, and from foreign countries. 
To this the bureau has added the latest 
estimates of sugar produced in the coun- 
try during 1911, and by subtracting the 
official figures of exports from the grand 
total of imports and domestic produc- 
tion, obtains a total of 7,670 million 
pounds, or practically eighty-two pounds 
per capita, as the indicated consumption 
of the calendar year 1911. Ten years 
ago, in the fiscal year 1901, the indicated 
consumption was five and a half billion 
pounds, or seventy-two pounds per ca- 


pita; twenty years ago, in 1891, three 
and three-quarter billion pounds, or 
sixty-one pounds per capita; thirty 


years ago, in 1881, two and one-quarter 
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214 BERETANIA ST. 
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Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 

Reward Cards. 

Mottoes. Condolence Cards, Sie. 

Cc. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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billion pounds, or forty-three pounds per 
capita; and forty years ago, in 1871, one 
and one-half billion pounds, or thirty-six 
and one-half pounds per capita. 
Approximately one-fourth of the sugar 
consumed in the United States is of do- 
mestic production, another one-fourta 
is brought from the non-contiguous ter- 
ritories, and the remainder from foreign 
countries, chiefly Cuba, from which the 
importations in the calendar year 1911 
were 3,193 million pounds out of a total 
of 3,732 million pounds from all foreign 
countries. The next largest foreign 
contributor to the sugar supply of the 
United States was the Dutch East In- 
dies, 353 million pounds in 1911. The 
contributions from our own islands 


WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


were, as already indicated, from Ha- 
wali, 1,136 million pounds; Porto Rico, 
654 million; and the Philippines, 402 
million; and of sugar produced in con- 
tinental United States, 1,105 million 
pounds from beets, and from cane 700 
million pounds, the figures of domestic 
being necessarily estimates—New York 
Observer. 


Thirty men, the leaders and experts of 
“The Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment,” were assembled in council. A 
question arose as to the right of Home 
Missions to so conspicuous a place as it 
holds in the six “messages” of the Move- 
ment. A challenge was put up to the 
company to know how many. entered the 
Christian life either through the ministry 
of home mission stations or from the 
families of ministers with home mission- 
ary records. About half the company 
promptly confessed to Christian birth in 
such surroundings. For example: 

Fred B. Smith, campaign leader, was 
brought out of an aversion to all things 
religious into his present intense Chris- 
tian activity through the agency of a lit- 
tle Congregational home missionary 
church in the Middle West. This is the 
reason why he wants the quartet so often 
to sing “The Little Brown Church in the 
Vale.” 

W. A. Pearce, the leader in Bible 
study, was gathered in with the whole 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


Patntin> 


Plain and Decorative Paper 
Hanging, Graining and Polishing, 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing. 
137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


Wah Ying Chong Company 
Importers of 


DRY GOODS, TRUNKS, SUIT- 
GASES; ETC. 
HATS, SHOES AND 
HOSIERY. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


161-163 King St. Telephone 1320 


Honolulu 


Near Fish Market. 
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We invite inspection. 


hay Sel es Oh a ays eer it 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


erro ppc Co., Ltd. 


185 = NG STREET. 
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Milos 
YOKOHAMA 
SIE Girs 
BANK, LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAT, Manager. 
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Dr. T. Mitamura Sr. 
Dr. T. Mitamura Jr. 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard - - Telephone 16540. 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7 to 8 
p. m.; Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 50 N. Vineyard Street, 
near Office. 


Telephone 2613. P. O. Box 842. 
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The car without competition; 
unquestionably the best car built 
in America for the money today. 

Take a ride in it and convince 
yourself. 


The 
von Hamm-Young Go., Ltd. 
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HONOLULU, T. H. 
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of his father’s family by a little home 
|missionary enterprise in Arkansas. 
Raymond Robbins, while a miner tn 
Alaska, was brought to Christ and start- 
'ed in Christian work by missionaries. 
Charles Stelzle, on the other hand, is a 
'product of the city missionary church. 
And so on down through the list. 
Home Missions is justified by her 
children.—E xchange. 
aes 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen on Missions. 
| Shanghai, May 4, 1912.— While at 
| Foochow recently, Dr. Sun, by invita- 
|tion, attended service in the large Meth- 
odist Church on Nantai, and spoke 
istrongly on the “Mission of the Church 
in Rebuilding the Nation.” He pointed 
|out the enlightening influence of the Gos- 
| pel in its removal of superstition and its 
|preparation for the ideals and hopes of 
|democracy. In closing he emphasized 
the fact that the character of the re- 
|public would be in proportion to the 
icharacter of its individual citizens— 
Atlas Syndicate News. 
i st st 
Robert Browning expressed the golden 
philosophy that a man’s truest success 
may be hidden in apparent failure, and 
|it is true that no man can judge the inner 
\life of another. Nevertheless, in the long 
run it is probable that a man’s reputa- 
| tion among those nearest him is not very 
|different from the reputation he de- 


Men need not trouble themselves 


| serves. 
lovermuch about getting their just de- 
| On the one hand it is useless to 
claim more in any way than by setting 


serts. 


|to work to deserve more, and, on the 
|other hand, if one feels undeserving of 
| the good opinion of his friends, he may 
‘find therein an incentive to be more 
|worthy of it. said that the 
world is full of judgment days. We need 
not speculate as to what other men think 
of us. 
/much appears: 


Emerson 


“As much virtue as there is, so 
goodness as 
it com- 


as much 


ithere is, so much reverence 


| mands.”’—Christian Register. 
0094949090 9OO0O00H09OO0O0O0O8 
© 


| JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory 
and Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, 
Plates, Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furni- 
ture. CURIOS 
etc. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other 
rare Hawaiian wood. Patching a 
specialty. (it means money saved 
when buying from me) as no middle 
man’s profit is added to the selling 
price. F 

Workmanship is of first class. 

1719 Liliha St., above School. 

Phone 2384. 


HOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


| 
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We Manufacture the Best Ice Cream 
and Candies in town. 


TRYUsS: 


Piatt Shafi 


Honolulu, T. H. 


The best of food cleanly prepared 
makes our 


3 MEALS DAILY 3. 
A SUCCESS. 
||) R10 


Tel. 2478. Box 961 


CITY Mii 
CO., LTD. 


Established 1899. 
GON TRA.C TO. RiSe 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 
Ivory, Sandal-wood, Silks and 
Oriental Goods. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 9465 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


KAM CHONG 
Gents’ Furnishings 
Cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Harrison Block Honolulu, T. H. 
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NIPPU Jiji CGV Ere 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 


en 
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BIORKMANS 
GYMNASIUM | 


139 Merchant Street. 


Medical and Recreative Gym- 
nastics on Scientific Principles. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


& 


OOLOO GO ODOCOOOOODOGOOOOOOOOOOO 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel street 


COGDOODOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOQOOOOOOOOO 
DAR IT NOK 


“Cascade” 
Ginger 


Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


HAWAII COUSINS. 


Extracts From the Thaddeus Journal, 
April 6, 1820. | 


(Continued from the March Number.) 


HE royal family came on board the 

brig and dined with us. Reehoreho 
dressed in the princely style of the Isl- 
ands, having a maro around the waist, 
a green silken scarf upon his shoulders, 
several strings of beads on his neck, and 
a wreath upon his head, was seated at 


the head of the table and behaved with | 


much decorum. It gave us much satis- 
faction to have this heathen ruler and 
his suite sit down with us at our own 
table, to make his acquaintance with our 
female companions and fellow laborers, 
the first American ladies that he had 
ever seen, who with us were ready to 
spend their lives in his country seeking 
the good of his people; and in his pres- 
ence to implore a blessing of the King 
of Heaven, and acknowledge our obliga- 
tion to him in whom we live and move 
and have our being. 

After dinner we sang, at his particular 
request, several psalms and hymns with 
which both the king and the: multitude 
around appeared to be much _ pleased. 
They shortly after retired in a pleasant 
and friendly manner, and we hope with 
favorable impressions. 

April 7. 

Several of the brethren and _ sisters 
made an excursion on shore and dined 
with the king. They were accommo- 
dated with a table and chairs, somewhat 
in the American style, but the king and 
his chiefs and wives chose to sit down 
upon their mats to feast on their favorite 
dish of fish and poi, baked dog, bread- 
fruit and potatoes. 

April 8. 

As Captain Blanchard was desirous to 
proceed as soon as he should have fin- 
ished his business with the king and 
chiefs, we felt the necessity of pressing 
them to a decision on the subject which 
we had laid before them, sooner than 
they seemed inclined to give it. We 
urged the importance of taking one sta- 
tion at Owhyhee (Hawaii) and another 
at Woahoo (Oahu), believing that we 
might thus commence and prosecute our 
work with greater facility and success 
than by stopping all at Kirooa, or pro- 
ceeding all to Woahoo. Our desire to 
proceed to Woahoo was regarded with 
some suspicions that our design was sel- 
fish or political. The king pretended 
that we wished to go there because pro- 
visions were so plenty, that all the white 
men wished to live there, and that he 
feared the Americans wished to 


S. P. Correa Carl H. Neiper 


Phone 3848 


OAHU AUTO STAND 


Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
PIERCE-ARROW TOURING 
CAR NO. 149. 


REASONABLE RATES 


Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. 


RONOLULU IT 


Tel. Main 1109. C. H. Bellina, Mgr. 


CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL. 
RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 
GOOD HORSES, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


JORDAN’S 


FORT STREET 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Up-to-date in Every Department. 


OUR GOODS HAVE A STYLE 
ALL THEIR OWN. 


a |) | Ra 1 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style and 
Both Considered. 


Fort Street 


1 1 
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OHIO CLOTHES CLEANING 
COMPANY. 


Opposite Fire Station. 


get | 


Beretania St. Telephone 1496 
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The only near-and-far glasses 
that can be universally worn 
without discomfort, and without 
that suggestively “old” appear- 
ance.‘ Bifocals that look and 
wear like plain glasses, but give 
you perfect double service. 


ALFRED D. FAIRWEATHER 
GRINDS KRYPTOKS. 
HARRISON BLOCK, FORT STREET. 


ALF Withman & 60. 


— = | IMT Da 
| LEADING JEWELERS. 
| tS 


GOLD AND 
SILVERSMITHS. 
tt ot 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honoluty tron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


possession of the island. It is said that 
some inconsiderate American seaman 
perhaps in the independent spirit of 
patriotism have told them that America 
would take the islands, and it is believed 
that some English residents have in- 
sinuated and propagated the same senti- 
ment. This will probably prove to be 
no inconsiderable impediment to our 
quiet settlement and .extended opera- 
tions. It seems to be the pleasure of the 
king and some of the chiefs that we 
should all settle down at Kirooah, im- 
mediately under their eye. Permission 
was therefore given by the king for all 
to land there and a house was assigned 
for our accommodation. The house had 
been occupied by Tamahamaha, and after 
him by his son. It is 90 feet in length 
and 30 feet in breadth. A valuable pres- 
ent of a large hog and several bushels of 
potatoes was sent on board for us by 
Caramanu (Kaahumanu) the dowager, 
or favorite of the former king, and Ree- 
horeeho. 
April 9. 


Captain B. wished to set us 
all on shore with our effects. But it was 
the unanimous determination of the 
brethren not to move a single article 
from the vessel on the Sabbath. Brother 
Bingham being designated for the pur- 


Sabbath. 


SCOT 


PAPER 


TISSUE 


TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F'G. 
CO; ETD: 


Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


~ Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447.°> 


Elks Bldg. Tel. 1751 


Silva’s Toggery 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


U. 0. YEE HOP & C0. 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked 
Tongue, Fresh Canned Oysters, 
Poultry, Game, Eggs, Cheese, Butter, 
Fresh, Smoked and Salt Fish, Fruits 
and Vegetables, etc. : 


SHIPPING TRADE SUPPLIED, a Specialty. 


N. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 

Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 

8, 4, and 5. Market Telephone 1851. 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068. 


W.W. Dimond & Co., Ltd. 


Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKERY: 
GLASSWARE 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


STOVES, RANGES and 
REFRIGERATORS. 


53-55-57 S. King. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 


Chee Yow Shin Po 


(Liberty News.) 


The organ of the Revolutionary Government 
should be read by those who pay attention 
to affairs in the Far Hast. 


PRINTED THREE TIMES EACH WEEK. 
Subscription $7 per annum. 


40 Hotel Street. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE STORE. 


Nieper’s 


Office Fort Street 


pose, informed the king that as it was 
the Lord’s Day, we should do no business 
in landing our goods, but that we should 
call on him tomorrow to renew our peti- 
tion for liberty to land part of our num- 
ber at Woahoo as the difficulty of obtain- 
ing food and water and arable land at 
Kirooa were felt to be objections of no 
small magnitude to our settling all to- 
gether in this place. He gave us permis- 
sion to come tomorrow and make any 
proposals we pleased, with the assurance 
that he would give them due attention. 
This afternoon we enjoyed again the 
privilege of public worship on board. 
Brother Bingham preached from I Pet. 
1-7, on the Christian trials. 


(To be Continued. ) 
a 


Reading and Behaving. 


The Chinaman whose quaint confes- 
sion of faith was, “I am now reading the 
Bible and behaving it,” had a better con- 
ception of what is involved in being 2 
Christian than many professed believers 
of long standing—World Wide. 


es 


Mr. Mamiya, the Japanese evangelist, 
is now holding services at the camps of 
Kohala, Union Mill and Hawi, in addi- 
tion to the Sunday morning: service in 
the church, Sunday School, a Bible class 
Sunday evenings, a night school at the 
Kohala kindergarten three nights a 
week. Mrs. Mamiya conducts the kin- 
dergarten daily—kKohala Midget. 

a 


In Honolulu five thousand friends as- 
sisted at a farewell reception given to 
Sun Fo, the sixteen-year-old son of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen. He left Hawaii, the land 
of his birth and of his student years, to 
join his father in China, laden with gifts 
and followed by affectionate good wishes. 
His Western dress and his intelligent 
young face, as shown in a picture in THE 
FrieNb, look more American than Mon- 
golian.—Woman’s Work. 


ae Me OM 
EVENTS. 
July 
18. All real estate held by the Claus 


Spreckles Estate sold to the Water- 
house Trust Co. This includes old 
homestead on Punahou street. 

19. The filling in of the Kewalo swamps 
and flat lands is halted by injunction 


Express 


We are prepared to handle your goods with care and dispatch. 


Give us a trial.— 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


WG, JEJE IR Gaia IN| IE Sy GP RIS, IB AL 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


DR. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
Hono.LuLu, T. H. 


GENERAL PRACTIONER. 


NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OBPIGE SUPPLY, CO. 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


feat 


Pcie & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Bie Btc 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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“Co Live in Hearts we Leave Behind 
is not to Die.’’ 


FOR EXPERT WORK 
IN} / DHIS Ais NES GAL: 
OR WRITE HONOLULU 
MONUMENT WORKS, 
COR. KING AND PUNCH- 
BOWL, OPPOSITE CAR- 
NEGIE LIBRARY. 


HONOLULU DRUG Co. 


Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Fort Street. 


PRES CR LP EVO NS 


Accurately filled by grad- 
uate druggists. 


Our Service is unexcelled. 


Frozen Sweets at our 


SODA WATER 
FOUNTAIN. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- 
ings, Etc. 
12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 
P. O. Box 809. HONOLULU, T. H. 


proceedings..... Appropriation in Con- 
gress made to increase the size of the 
Pearl Harbor dry dock and local con- 
tractors again begin work. 

Charles W. Eliot, ex-president of Har- 
vard University and member of the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation, arrived this 
morning..... New political party form- 
ed in Hawaii to support Roosevelt. 
Business men of Honolulu, under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, 
meet to discuss the political situation 
and to lay plans for better government 
for the city and county. 

Dr. C. W. Eliot delivers most ‘interest- 
ing address on the general subject of 
World Peace. 

Large irrigation scheme in Kau, Ha- 
waii authorized by Congress...... Un- 
yielding attitude on the part of both 
the Supervisors and the Rapid Transit 
Company in regard to material for 
paving the strests between the tracks. 
Mutsuhito, Emperor of Japan, dies and 
the Crown Prince Yoshihito rules in his 
stead. 


August 

1. President of Oahu College submits re- 
port which shows marked progress 
during the past ten years. 

6. Captains and mates of Inter-Island 
Steam Navigation Company strike; thus 
preventing both freight and passenger 
traffic. Overtime pay is the main 
cause of the strike. 

9. Mass-meeting of business men held to 

ratify report of committee on choice of 

candidates for better government of 
city and county. 

Inter-Island Steam Navigation strike is 

settled by the company yielding to the 

demands of the captains and mates. 

J. Naruse, president of Woman’s Uni- 

versity of Japan, arrives. Owing to the 

shortness of his visit, President Naruse 

did not deliver any addresses while 

here. 

Punchbowl residence lots sold at auc- 

tion, bringing higher prices than the 

appraised valuation. 

Annual meeting of Chamber of Com- 

merce shows much progress in  busi- 

ness and industrial lines during the past 


22. 


23. 


29. 


10. 


13. 


21. 


year. EH. F. Bishop elected president 
for coming year. 
a 
MARRIAGES. 


Loomis-Richardson—July 31, Charles F. 
Loomis to Alice Richardson. 

Bates-Bell—August 5, Paul M. Bates to Ray 
Bell. 

Jamieson-Quinan—Auegust 7, William Jamie- 


son to Margaret Quinan. 
a 
DEATHS. 


Weedon—August 12, W. C. Weedon, for 
many years resident of Honolulu, age 
sixty-four. 

Emmeram—August 14, Father Emmeram, 
successor to Father Damen at the 
Leper Settlement on Molokai, age2 sixty- 
four. 


PLACE CARDS AND DINNER FAVORS 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass, Copper and Leather Goods. 


and Favors for all occasions. 


Place Cards 


POTTERY—Kodak Developing and Printing Neatly and Promptly Done. 


YE ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP 


Phone 2152 


eee 


Young Hotel Bldg. 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING 8T. 
J. ABADIE’S 


> FRENCH 
: LAUNDRY 


Seb) 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


Phone 3093 P. O. Box 840 


OAHU FURNITURE CO. 


Monkey Pod and Koa Furniture 
to Order and in Stock. 
163 King St. HONOLULU, T. H. 


W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILORS 
P.OmBoxe9so: Telephone 2525 
62 KING STREET. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
“BOX COUCHES; 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


=BARILEN= 


A Natural Mineral Water. 
The Best for Table and Medicinal 


Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & GD. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU 
Phone 2708. P. O. Box 637 
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CROWN AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 
————— = Our Piano Line 


includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber Kroeger, 


Singer and Bou- 
doir; also’ the 
complete Aeoli- 


ola Pianos 
Orchestrells. 


for the Victor 
Talking: Machine 
Co. in Hawaii. 

Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 


BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H° 


NALTHER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 

Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 

Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 

ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by S. YASUDA, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. 


P. O. Box 122, 


tory. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 
BY 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


Price per Box, $1.50. 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
_will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


Hobart M. Cable, | | 


an line of Pian- |; 
and 


We rent Pia- |! 
mm nos. We are the|/| 
@ sole distributors 


The only author- |, 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- || 
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TAILOR MADE 


We are prepared to make 
your 


Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY 


LIMITED 


Palolo Hilleyand 
Ocean View Tracts 
Se ae 

Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom- 
mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 

We build bungalow homes and our 
prices and terms are reasonable. 


Katia and Co. 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


K.UYEDA 


FORO PYLISH 


Millinery 


Telephone 2129 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


AT HONOLULU. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephon Ph ia 
Works : Fort Street 


BRESH F RUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


ihe The J; apanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, CHINA, ETC. ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 

Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
the city. 

Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Phone 2390. 


Bank of Jjawaii 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 
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you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


ES, ©, FPAneoeeon 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


Ls. EDS Varo ertms 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 
B. F. EHLERS & CO. 
P. O. BOX 716. 

HONOLULU, T. H. 


The.Ledding Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 
Puritan 


Creamery Butter 
Guaranteed the Best and Full 16 


Ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED. 
Retail 1271--TELEPHONES--Wholesale 1858 


* SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma . Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Our Stock of 
Silverware 


Contains some of the Cleverest 
Designs ever created. 
Give us a call. 


J. A. R. VIEIRA & CO. 
113 Hotel St. 


BO WO 


Manufacturer of 
JADE JEWELRY 
Special Attention Paid to 
STYLISH EUROPEAN JEWELRY. 
Rings, Brooches, Combs, Scarf Pins, Neck- 
laces, Bracelets, Etc. All Being of the 
Finest Quality and Best of Workmanship. 
Hotel St., bet. Smith and Maunakea. 
P. O. Box 1007. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Building, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


HONOLULU, 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
: IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.Lu_u, T. H. 


C BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhan Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; W. W. North, Treasurer; Richard 
Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, Auditor; C. H. 
Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. Gartley, 
Directors. 


Haare agers & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


GOOD 
DRY GOODS 


at 


N. S.. Sachs Dry Goeds @ai 


Cor. Fort and Beretania. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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Hamaiian Trust Co. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 

Liebility, and Burglary 

Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


RESPONSIBLE 


For those Japanese Servants? 


More than we think, perhaps. Let 
them read a Christian paper in their 
own tongue. It is THE TOMO, 50c a 
year. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


55 Queen Street 


Honolulu 


JM. WHITNEY, MD. DDS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES. 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 
The Baldwin Jational Gank 


of shabului 
Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General ‘Merchandise 


Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawanan S. S: Cos. 


HONOLWIEWS ae E. 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
[ and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 


Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 


Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- | 


an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: “‘Dilpax.” 


Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 
HONOLULW 2 ee ELAWATT 
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par COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security, 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & CooKE, LTD, 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton lron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Or. Green’s Fuel Economizers, 
Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co, 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
#£tna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


M. E. SILVA 


UNDERTAKER EMBALMER 


Graduate H. S. Eckel’s Training 
School for Embalmers. 


All business entrusted to my care 
will receive prompt and polite atten- 
tion. J have a parlor where funeral 
services can be held, or bodies kept 
when desired. 


Bs) 
PHONE 1179 NIGHT CALL 
F, O. BOX 529 PHONE 2514 
SANG CHAN 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
McCandless Bldg. Telephone 3129 


Workmanship and Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Estey Organs 


avait el ays 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 
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The Friend 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make 
checks, ete., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 

THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER....Editor-in-Chief 
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‘The Outdoor Church. 


TEDMONT, California, is 
instituting an ecclesiastical 
experiment that will well 
bear watching. That 
wide awake little commu- 
nity has set out to con- 


struct a civic center with a recreation 
ground and a cooperative store as its 
unique features. As yet the town boasts 
only one church, according to the San 
Francisco Chronicle. Naturally this is 
a Union Church and animated with true 
twentieth century spirit it proposes to 
live only for the highest interests of the 
entire community. Hence it has pur- 
chased two acres of land adjoining the 
social center. Mark the wisdom of this 
generous policy. How few are the 
churches in America that, at the outset 
of their careers, think further than the 
present in provision for real estate. 
What if Central Union Church in Ho- 
nolulu had acquired one or two squares 
when it began its larger life! The pos- 
sibilities of its ministry to the entire 
city if it had cut its real estate loans 
by the acre instead of by the building 
lot are alluring. But Union Church 
Piedmont does not rest here. For the 


a 


young organization has the nasal sense, 
the hygienic passion and the aesthetic 
ambition of modern young manhood. 
If there is anything that the healthy 
soul despises in this day of out- 
door sleeping porches, it is bad air. Yet 
most of our churches continue to cling 
with the grip of a drowning man to ill 
ventilated meeting houses. No wonder 
auditors drowse, pronounce the services 
sleepy in the musty twice-breathed air 
and prefer God’s outdoors. Not one of 
our large Honolulu churches was built 
with special reference to climatic de- 
mands. The architecture of all of them 
suggests a latitude of furnace fires and 
zero temperatures. Taught by Berkeley’s 
noble Greek Theater, Piedmont Union 
Church proposes a beautiful and airy 
cloister with ample accommodation for 
the reading public, for indoor games and 
meetings during inclement weather, the 
whole enclosing an open court in which 
services of public worship will be held 
on fair days, that is throughout most of 
the year. The organ will be so placed 
that it may be used for outdoor or in- 
door gatherings. The church plans its 
life so widely that it may fulfil the mis- 
sion of a community church and thus 
obviate the useless duplication of deno- 
minational organizations. Honolulu, is 
interested in this novel undertaking both 
because of its own experience with a 
great union enterprise and also because a 
son of its own, Mr. Wallace Alexander, 
is one of the most active promoters of 
the movement. The Rev. John E. Stut- 
chell is the vigorous and progressive min- 
ister of this thoroughly modern church 
of the people. 


How the Badgers Do It. 


Wisconsin, the bravest of all the States 
in experimenting, has for years main- 
tained a form of social service well worth 
the study and imitation of Hawaii where 
the problem of educating a public spirited 
graft-hating electorate is proving so hard 
to solve. The movement originated with 
the State University which in that com- 
monwealth is consumed with the passion 
to educate all the people. In order to 
train citizens to understand public ques- 
tions by study and thorough discussion 
the University resolved to foster the for- 
mation of organizations in all communi- 
ties for debate. It therefore announced 
itself ready to send to any individual or 


group in the State a package library upon 
any subject of public interest, each lib- 
rary prepared by experts and composed 
of a carefully prepared bulletin, magazine 
articles, newspaper clippings, Federal and 
other reports giving the best material on 
both sides of the question. The bulletin 
contains outlines of arguments for both 
affirmative and negative together with 
references and is drawn up with such im- 
partiality that no fault has been found 
with its work in a State where public 
questions have been fought out with 
great heat. Each library is composed of 
from two to one hundred articles and is 
sent free of expense except express 
charge one way to any resident of the 
State, rich or poor, child or adult and 
may be kept three weeks with privilege 
of renewal. In order to assist those un- 
accustomed to public discussion one of 
the bulletins deals with the organization 
of a debating society and gives full in- 
structions as to parliamentary rules. This 
has proved so valuable that the rules 
chart has been separately printed for the 
use of legislators. The response to this 
offer of the University has proved most 
enthusiastic. During the year 1911-1912 
(June to June) 2450 package libraries 
were loaned to 313 different communi- 
ties dealing with 684 separate questions. 
The ten most popular subjects were in 
the order named Woman's Suffrage, In- 
come Tax, Commission Government, Ini- 
tiative and Referendum, Parcels Post, 
Restriction of Immigration, Judiciary 
Recall, Schools as Social Centers, Elec- 
tion of Senators, General Recall and Cap- 
ital Punishment. The University Secre- 
tary of the Department of Debating and 
Public Discussion acts as consulting phy- 
sician to guide the many organiza- 
tions in the choice of topics and steers 
them away from unprofitable subjects to 
questions of cultural or practical value. 
The experiment instituted by Wisconsin 
has proved so valuable that last year bul- 
letins were sold to citizens of no fewer 
than thirty other States, while Kansas, 
Oregon, Texas and Virginia have adopt- 
ed for themselves Wisconsin’s innova- 
tion. It is small wonder that the legis- 
lators of the Badger State come to the 
capitol thoroughly conversant with the 
great questions that have chrystalized in- 
to the splendid progressive legislation 
enacted in Madison since the opening of 
the century. Cannot our Public Library 


bo 
ios) 
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get into touch with Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity and formulate a like movement 
for which the financial support of our 
legislature may be invoked next Spring? 
In connection therewith is it not possible 
for our Board of Education to encourage 
the use of public schoolhouses as social 
centers, open and lighted every evening 
for community use, where debating so- 
cieties may meet, musical and other so 
cial gatherings may be held and pu 
interests may be fostered. It is pro 
ed in some mainland states that 
school buildings be used for the 1 
of political organizations, for 
and even for polling places onf election 
days, all in the interest of economy and 
of a higher public spirit. Let Hawaii 
wake up and get abreast of the age. If 
ever we wish to become a State we must 
make ourselves worthy of the privilege 
by being up to date in our political life. 
& 


Testing Values. 


Political platforms abound with new 
nostra nowadays. Panaceas galore are 
the fashion and it is well for our nation 
that it contains communities so diverse 
in make-up that one remedy for social ills 
is being tried out in one place while an- 
other is subjected to experiment else- 
where. California and the Pacific Coast 
generally is the special testing ground 
for the recall just now and the results 
are illuminative. During the past summer 
Oakland held a recall election that gave 
the citizens of that wideawake city 
plenty of food for reflection. Not long 
ago it elected a mayor defeating deci- 
sively the militant Socialists. The worst- 
ed party smarted so under the sting of 
failure that it resolved to invoke the re- 
call as soon as possible in the endeavor to 
win by throwing dust in the eyes of the 
opposition. This was poor policy, for 
nothing so disgusts the public generally 
as unsportsmanlike conduct. When a man 
or a party is beaten, the medicine should 
be taken with a smile and the vanquish- 
ed should go into training for the next 
regular event instead of squealing. How- 
ever the Socialists refused to abide by 
the umpire’s decision and invoked a re- 
call in which they were again soundly 
drubbed. Then the city began to study 
the record and the bills. The special re- 
call election had cost the taxpayers over 
$15,000. The election had been demand- 
ed by 3624 voters, 3059 of whom paid no 
taxes, the 565 tax paying petitioners for 
the recall having paid $12,266 out of a 
total of $2,161,623 taxes for the current 
fiscal year. Oakland is doing some care- 
ful thinking over the advantages of a re- 
call law which allows a small disgruntled 
element of the population with little or 
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no financial interest in the proceeding to 
saddle an utterly useless expenditure of 
$15,000 upon the thrifty part of the body 
politic. The tax association there pro- 
poses to secure an amendment allowing 
only permanent residents as shown by 
repeated-t@Pistrations to sign recall or 
initiative petitions. 
3 


The Same Old Pill. 


Again the Republican machine in the 
Territory has passed up to the party 
that time-honored prescription for all 
our ills, Candidate Kuhio. If it were 
not so farcical it would be pathetic to 
see how the victim writhes over the bit- 
ter dose as it sardonically smiles while 
lisping “sweet.” The best thing politi- 
cally for Hawaii would be the utter and 
overwhelming defeat of Delegate Ku- 
hio. It looks impossible of course. Ac- 
cording to sentiment prevailing on the 
street regarding his opponent, Mr. Mc- 
Candless, the alternative choice is, not 
alluring, but neither is any severe surgi- 
cal operation at the time a thing of joy 
to the patient. There is a delightful bit 
of uncertainty in this instance because he 
might surprise the Territory by turning 
out a real Delegate with a mind of his 
own on modern questions in agreement 
with the trend of the age. He certainly 
could not misrepresent the pubtic of Ha- 
waii any worse than the Prince has. 
His election might awaken the Republi- 
can machine out of its obsession ‘hat 
only one person in all the Islands can 


be sent to Congress by the votes of 


electors here. It would be like Gabriel’s 
trumpet to it of course. In that case 
there would be some hope of Progres- 
sivism in this hide-bound community, 
however, and that would be worth the 
infliction of a dozen scarecrows such as 
the opposition candidate is painted by 
his enemies. If we are ever to get cut 
of the political hole we are in _ here, 
there must be some backbone develuped 
in our electorate. The cry ever since 
annexation has been “policy,” “policy,” 
“policy,” never once “conscience,” save 
during one or two years when the Civic 
Federation showed a moral spinal col- 
umn. There never will be a better op- 
portunity to shuffle off our old man of 
the sea than now. This is a Democratic 
year in national politics. A Delegate in 
sympathy with the ruling power will be 
of some use in Washington. Two years 
from now Progressivism will be in the 
ascendant. By that time Hawaii will 
have gotten its eyes open to the import- 
ance of this great ethical revival and it 
will be possible to rally the now cowed 
moral forces here on behalf of a can- 
didate representing the aroused public 


conscience... The defeat of Kuhio 
would mean a long step toward the rea- 
lization of cleaner politics in these 
Islands. If the election of Mr. Mc- 
Candless means a going down hill, of 
which we are by no means sure because 
we have no evidence save say so, it is 
well to remember that no mountain 
climber ever gets to the summit without 
going down hill a bit. Nothing certain- 
ly can be worse than our present policy 
of pusillamimity. Let every man of real 
spirit vote to cut out Kuhioism. . 


& 
The Scratcher’s Opportunity. 


What a boon to the voter who has a 
mind of his own the Republico-Demo- | 
cratic-Independent ballot sheet is likely 
to be this fall! There is Hustace, for 
instance, whom a man with a conscience 
can honestly support. There is also the 
whiskey smell which unequivocally re- 
veals the proclivities of a number of 
candidates. Good men not a few in 
each list lure our franchises. One really 
feels the king an American elector is, 
when he enters an election booth blind 
to such frivolities as party names in 
local elections. The machines are to 
be thanked for making it plain to the 
weakest-minded voter this year that it 
is his high privilege to choose between 
the chaff and the wheat. There is plenty 
of both on each of the two tickets. The 
treatment of Messrs. Berndt and Towse 
ought to provoke lively scratching. But 
after all, what a farce nominating by 
convention, partyism in local elections, 
and endless elective officers are in this 
day of the direct primary and the short 
ballot. Moral-vote for the best men re- 
gardless.of the meaningless party title 
tacked to their names. 


& 
H. Gooding Field. 


It is well worth many times the cost 
of getting him here to have won from 
Mr. Field the papet which he read to 
the Civic Conference of Business Men 
in Hilo. It contains more condensed 
common sense than any other political 
utterance heard in Hawaii for a decade. 
It ought to be translated into all the 
languages spoken in the Territory and 
circulated among the entire electorate. 
It comes at the right time, when the 
Nation is aroused as never before in 
this generation over great civic ques- 
tions and when municipalities through- 
out the mainland are substituting busi- 
ness for slipshod methods in conduct of 
local affairs. If we could only inocu- 
late this Territory with the spirit of re- 
form as that spirit is prevalent today in 
the States, it would mark the opening 
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of the new era here. Recently we met 
a cultivated family from Sacramento, 
full of enthusiasm over the magnificent 
achievement in that formerly graft- 
ridden community. The city had just 
adopted and had had approved by the 
legislature a new charter which em- 
bodies the highest development of the 
commission form of government yet 
reached. The first election had seated 
-in power four men and one woman of 
the highest probity and business ability 
to conduct the affairs of the munici- 
pality. Only one of these is to drop out 
annually so that the city will hereafter 
choose but a single commissioner each 
year. The reception of a majority of 
votes cast by any candidate at the direct 
primary obviates the necessity of re- 
balloting at the subsequent election. 
The provisions of the charter have been 
drawn with great care and are a model 
of up-to-date methods of conducting the 
public business. When one compares 
with this splendid document Honolulu’s 
hocus-pocus crazy quilt charter, it 
causes an attack of civic mal de mer. 
No better public service could be ren- 
dered by our Civic Federation than the 
issuing of a leaflet containing Mr. 
Field’s paper, together with a concise 
statement of the main features of the 
Sacramento charter and the mailing of 
a copy to every voter on Oahu as well 
as to every legislative candidate in the 
Territory. 
& 


Secretary Fisher’s Visit. 


It is too early to tell all the good 
which the coming of Secretary Fisher 
of the Interior Department is likely to 
accomplish for the Territory. Of 
course, as everyone knew would prove 
true, Delegate Kuhio’s charges evapor- 
ated into thin air when the sun of in- 
quiry struck them. The very first day 
‘showed that they were not his charges 
at all. He was merely the stool pigeon 
for a coterie of Democrats. All through 
he cut a sorry figure, being unable to 
contribute anything of his own to the 
discussion. The inquiry into the official 
conduct of Governor Frear took the 
form of a free interchange of opinion 
by our best informed people regarding 
the industrial and agricultural condi- 
tions throughout the Islands. Nothing 
of greater educational value has ever 
been seen here. For the most part men 
talked without restraint. The current 
charges against the plantation and 
transportation interests were fully ex- 
-ploited. The difficulties in the way of 
a policy of Americanizing Hawaii by 
bringing in mainland farmers to grow 
cane for the sugar mills were painstak- 
ingly set forth. Out of the mass of 


‘t 


light thrown upon our Island problems 
one fact emerged with unusual brilli- 
ance and that was the very great ser- 
vices which Governor Frear has_ ren- 
dered to the public. His grasp of de- 
tails, his patient mastery of the entire 
question of small farming, his care in 


administering the public lands and his 


—— 


wise, patient, farseeing conduct of his 
office were made plain even to carping 
critics. The fewness of his mistakes in 


the 
in 


a position where 
must perforce err judgment, was 
strikingly exhibited. Hawaii certainly 
has a chief executive of which she may 
be proud. At the same time the weak 
points in his administration were made 
clear in a manner most helpful to 
a conscientious executive. Another 
conclusion forced upon every mind that 
followed the course of investigation was 
the absolute need of a wisely appointed 
local Public Utilities Commission with 
generous powers over transportation 
companies. The small trader and farm- 
er must have an impartial tribunal to 
which he may freely resort, knowing 
that it will champion his rights against 
the encroachments of large rivals and 
unscrupulous common carriers. A third 
outcome will doubtless be a fairer trial 
than ever before of the experiment of 
encouraging the .planting of cane by 
small proprietors. The odds seem some- 


most sagacious 


what.against the success of the. experi- 
ment but Secretary Fisher’s visit has 
certainly increased the disposition of the 
large sugar interests to be not only fair- 
er but generous in striving to contribute, 
to the success of this undertaking. The. 
desired end is so great that the wish for 
success is doubtless father to the expec- 
tation that the experiment may succeed 
under better auspices. Not the least 
benefit accruing to the Territory from 
this study of local conditions is the habit 
of speaking out opinions fearlessly, the 
formation of which it has fostered. Men. 
have recovered the use of the tongue. 
Free speech. is an unmixed good and 
there has been too much use of the muz- 
zle in Hawaii, a muzzle  self-applied 
through dread, often an unjustifiable 
dread, of possible consequences. Years 
ago there was foundation for this fear, 
but not so much of late. It will be easier, 
however, to be frank after the mutual 
free disclosures of the past month. Thank 
you, Secretary Fisher, you have done us 
good. Go back and tell the President 
that in sending one honored in his coun- 
sels to study Hawaii on the ground, he 
has done what some of us have request- 
ed for years. It is to be hoped that if 
he does not succeed himself, the next 
President may be guided by this wise 
precedent. 
wo 


Sunday Bigotry. 


The protest from Hilo against the en- 
forcement of the regulation versus Sun- 
day work in the Post Office is one more 
evidence of how far Hawaii is socially 
in the rear. Miss Blascoer has expressed 
herself as impressed with this trait in 
our backwardness as to the care of de- 
pendent children. Secretary Fisher 
also has given utterance to his surprise 
at our lamentable lagging behind the 
times in having no Public Utilities Com- 
mission. And now in this day when the 
organized labor of the world demands 
Sunday rest, or in lieu of that one day’s 
rest in seven, and Congress has brought 
itself up to date in enforcing this de- 
mand in the Post Offices of the Nation, 
the second city of this Territory peti- 
tions for exemption. Why not induce 
the Inter-Island Company to alter. its 
schedule instead of requesting the Na- 
tion to modify its wise regulations? It 
certainly will not bring the universe to 
a standstill if this tiny steamship com- 
pany starts the Mauna Kea from Hono- 
lulu Tuesday at 10 and Friday at 4:30. 
so as to give its employes Sunday off, in- 
stead of sailing Wednesday and Saturday 
as at present. But that will shut out many 
from a week-end jaunt to the Volcano. 
True, still the Volcano trip is not su 
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a frequent pastime that when it is an- 
ticipated, a Saturday off might not be 
secured. The fact is that the amount 
of unnecessary Sunday labor exacted ot 
men or suffered on many plantations is 
no credit to Hawaii. Our law is lax 
enough but even the legal restrictions 
which we have are not enforced. It is 
all of a piece with the character of our 
labor. Still there should be enough sym- 
pathy with modern ideals of social wel- 
fare to lead our public-spirited planta- 
tion owners rigorously to prohibit every 
detail of unnecessary work on Sunday. 
Meantime we trust that the postal au- 
iliorities will enforce to the letter the 
regulations that have brought jny to 
so many thousands of post office em- 
ployes throughout the Nation. 
& 


THE BREAK JUOPRJORAT ME 
DEE 


If ever the poet’s words “to be living 
is sublime” were true, today is the time. 
As to the place, it is a toss up. For 
whether it be China, travailing in the 
birth of her Republic, Japan proving the 
ideal of plain living and high thinking, 
Russia in the death throes of absolutism, 
European peoples blindly struggling out 
of militarism, Britain consolidating her 
world Empire or America on the excit- 
ing homestretch in the race for Industrial 
Democracy, there is hero’s work for ev- 
ery son of man to be doing. Just now 
because of another presidential contest, 
our own questions are most absorbing. 
The Nation with a solemnity not before 
experienced by the generation upon the 
scene is conscious that it is passing from 
one era to another. On all hands there 
are a sobriety of thinking, a suspension 
of quick judgment, a tolerance and mod- 
eration which betoken the emergence to 
the surface of the deepest and finest in 
the character of our people. 

Men were never so uncertain where 
duty lies and this is true not so much of 
the unreflecting multitude who wait for 
leadership but of the wisest and most 
farseeing of our master minds. It seems 
impossible yet to forecast what the de- 
cision of the American people will be 
next month. 

Superficially considered, it all seems 
easy enough. The two great parties, 
Democratic and Republican, are so 
evenly divided that a serious split in one 
must with certainty give the victory to 
the other. Hence everywhere on the 
mainland one hears the snap judgment 
“Wilson is sure of election.” Yet this 
dictum is instantly qualified even by care- 
Jess observers with the addendum “Still 
it is not so certain after all. Voters are 
doing a lot of thinking this year.” 


There is of course a very large sub- 
stratum of dyed in the wool partisans 
who form the unchanging base of each 
of the great parties. Because of the so- 
lid South this is more considerable in 
the Democratic camp. Outside of this 
unchanging element come the two sec- 
tions of conservatives and progressives 
hitherto connected with each party. For 
convenience let it be assumed that the 
conservative is the citizen who is on the 
side of the great financial interests. The 
conservative Democrats dread the elec- 
tion of Mr. Wilson. Not a few of them 
prefer President Taft and will vote for 
him. 

It would be natural to conclude that 
all the progressive Democrats will sup- 
port Mr. Wilson with enthusiasm. And 
yet there are exceptions. Some careful 
students of the problem affirm that there 
are many progressive Democrats who 
despair of Mr. Wilson’s being able to ac- 
complish anything because of the num- 
bers of boss controlled Senators and 
Representatives in his own party with 
whom he must square accounts if he be 
elected. There seems enough fear of 
defections in these two lines to throw 
some doubt upon the prophecy of the 
triumph of this party at the polls. 

As for the candidacy of President 
Taft, outside of the subsidized Repub- 
lican press it is hard to meet a single 
authority that does not consider his 
chances of reelection as absolutely nil. 
“Taft is impossible” is the universal com- 
ment. Yet there are large members of 
quiet thinking people who carefully re- 
viewing his record realize that more so- 
cial progress has been achieved in nation- 
al legislation since he entered the White 
House than during any preceding pres- 
idency except that of Abraham Lincoln. 
The catalogue of reform bills champion- 
ed by him and passed by Congress is 
scarcely believable. The truth is that the 
Nation has been rushing forward the 
past few years with such speed and its 
eyes have been fixed upon so many points 
of vantage still ahead that it has failed 
to reckon how far and fast it has come. 
Or perhaps a still better statement of 
the truth would be that the advance leg- 
islation secured has been so long delay- 
ed, its necessity is so axiomatic and the 
Nation had in its progressive demands 
gone so far beyond what Congress has 
enacted that compared with the people’s 
rate of motion the snail’s pace of the na- 
tional legislature has come to seem like 
movement in the reverse direction. 
Whatever view be correct there are cer- 
tain to be many Republicans—and their 
number is increasing—who though thor- 
oughly progressive believe that with all 
his mistakes Taft has made an excellent 


chief executive and that there is far more 
hope of wise advance with him than with 
Wilson while a vote for the third party is 
merely thrown away. 

This class of voters shades gradually 
into that by no means small company of 
thoughtful citizens who while ardent pro- 
gressives thoroughly distrust Colonel 
Roosevelt. It is singular that these con- 
sist largely of men who acknowledge a 


positive personal indebtedness to the ex- - 


President for inspiration to higher ideals 
derived from his own splendid record of 
public service. They can never forget 
the call which he issued to the young men 
of America for loyalty to civic righteous- 
ness and will always view his services to 
his country with the sincerest gratitude 
and with appreciation akin to reverence. 
In their view he is numbered among our 
permanent heroes. 

But the Roosevelt of today is to them 
fundamentally different from the Roose- 
velt of the years preceding 1910. His at- 
titude toward President Taft subsequent 
to his return from Africa, his growing 
egoism, the lack of that basic quality of 
true greatness, humility in his public ut- 
terances a quality so characteristic of 
all our great Americans, the fatality 
which seems to lure so many of those 
with whom he deals into falsehood, his 
his broken friendships, his misconception 
of the problems of the Pacific world and 
misunderstanding of the spirit of Japan, 
his betrayal of the cause of World Peace 
after acceptance of the Nobel prize and 
his rapid changes of base have conspired 
to induce the conviction that at this time 
of grave crisis in our Nation’s history 
what is needed in a leader is not so much 
dash and brilliancy as those solider char- 
acter powers of poise, calm judgment, 
willingness both to learn from others, 
and cooperate with men of widely diver- 
gent views, self forgetfulness and sweet 
reasonableness conjoined with inflexible 
purpose and rare insight that characteriz- 
ed such natures as Washington, Lincoln 
and Grant. Ardent whole-souled pro- 
gressives with this point of view are not 
few. They will divide into two groups 
and vote some for Mr. Wilson, others 
for President Taft. 

Will the Republican party secure 
enough from these several sources to 
carry the election? ‘It hardly seems 
probable. Yet October may witness an 
unexpected conservative movement and 
if war with Mexico should intervene 
President Taft’s chances would undoubt- 
edly brighten. 

When we approach the question of the 
Progressive party we reach a theme of 
rare attractiveness. Whatever the out- 
come of the Fifth of November our Na- 
tion will have cause for the deepest grati- 
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tude to Colonel Roosevelt for his unex- 
ampled services in forming a nucleus for 
the emergence of the new and mighty 
spiritual force which has taken to itself 
this name. The party was bound to be 
born but a demiurge was needed to 
cleave the skull of Jove that refused to 
yield from within and let the new crea- 
tion out. Col. Roosevelt was that demi- 
urge. The patriotic value of his pres- 
ent campaign in stimulating the Nation 
to think and discuss is beyond computa- 
tion. His picturesque personality is 
both the admiration of the world and 
a blessing to the cause of Democracy. 
The story of the Chicago convention 
of the Progressive party is a chapter 
from the Book of Acts of the higher 
life of our Nation. The platform adopt- 
ed there, barring a few minor items, is 
a noble public document. It is a sol- 
emn call to a new crusade for humanity. 
The man who can read it without a thrill 
of spiritual fervor must be entirely out 
of sympathy with his age. The move- 
ment for which it stands has enrolled 
thousands of the finest men and women 
in the Union. It is astonishing how 
many in the short time since the party’s 
birth have given themselves enthusiasti- 
cally to it. It seems likely that it may 
carry several States. Not a few of our 
wisest politicians are saying that the 
contest of November has already nar- 
rowed down to a race between Wilson 
and Roosevelt. 
If all who consider themselves Pro- 
gressives should vote for the nominees 
of this party there can be little doubt 
that it would sweep the country. As it 
is some think it may carry the election. 
But the chances seem to be overwhelm- 
ingly against it because of the large 
number who share the feeling concern- 
ing Col. Roosevelt outlined above and 
also because many Progressives believe 
~that Wilson’s election is necessary to the 
enduring triumph of, their cause. They 
hold that as soon as Mr. Wilson, as 
President, begins to use all the power 
of his high office to push the Progres- 
sive measures to which he is pledged, 
“his party will hopelessly divide into a 
conservative and a progressive wing. 
It is conceivable that the Progressives 
of all parties in the next congress may 
hold the: balance of power. Mr. Wilson 
in that case will have to look to them 
for legislation. This will consolidate a 
new and truly National Progressive 
party totally independent of sectional 
lines. Thus Mr. Wilson’s administra- 
tion will forever split the solid South 
and cement the constructive forces of 
the new era into a triumphant combina- 
tion. Not a few of the most uncom- 
promising Progressives on the mainland 
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therefore are advocating the candidacy 
of Mr. Wilson and will vote for him. 


Singularly enough too, many who 
share this distrust of Col. Roosevelt, 
who see in Mr. Wilson’s election the 
largest hope for the nation and who con- 
fidently expect his success, will vote the 
Progressive ticket because they are con- 
vinced that it should be a good second 
in order to guarantee the emergence of 
a real Progressive party during the next 
four years. We confess to a personal 
attraction for this point of view. 


Finally there is a great body of citi- 
zens who believe thoroughly in Colonel 
Roosevelt, who declare that his tremen- 
dous conviction of the righteousness of 
the people’s cause leads to his extrava- 
gance of language; that his complete 
identification of himself with the cru- 
sade gives the impression of egoism, an 
impression totally false; that a man of 
his indomitable purpose is needed to 
cope with the tremendous interests 
against which none but the toughest 
champions can hope to stand, and that 
of all Americans in public life today he 
is the one best fitted to lead to victory. 
Thousands who believe this will join 
with thousands of others who are con- 
vinced that the time has come for all 
lovers of social progress, even though 
another leader might be preferable, to 
stand for their convictions and cast an 
unequivocal ballot for the cause of hu- 
man welfare. Are there enough of 
these to carry the day? Let November 
Fifth decide. 


Meantime in our own Territory it is 
well for men of Progressive principles 
to get together. We need no national 
new partyism injected into our local sit- 
uation to complicate or obscure it. But 
the highest interests of Hawaii do de- 
mand a union of men, tired of the non- 
sense of such names as Democrat and 
Republican in connection with our 
Island problems of self-government, 
and resolved to fight the way to civic 
salvation just as many mainland com- 
munities are doing. The record of 
achievement in the States. of Wiscon- 
sin, Oregon, New Jersey and California 
and in an ever-enlarging number of mu- 
nicipalities where commission govern- 
ment is working so well, will call upon 
us to get to work and clean up our own 
public service. Deo: 


xe 


If you have discovered or are em- 
ploying novel methods for keeping the 
Sunday school alive and useful during 
the hot weather,. tell us about them and 
let us pass them along to our readers. 


OMI MISSION 


By Rev. Paul B. Waterhouse. 


(In response to a request from the editor 
of The Friend, Mr. Waterhouse has writ- 
ten a brief account of the Omi Mission in 
Japan. Local interest in this mission was 
intensified by the recent visit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Waterhouse in the Territory. While 
in Honolulu, Mr. Waterhouse spoke before 
a rapt audience at the Y. M. C. A., and 
again at a meeting of the Young People’s 
Society of Central Union Church. With 
characteristic modesty he gives Mr. Vories 
the entire credit for the growth of the 


work. Mr. Vories, on the other hand, 
speaks with unsparing praise of the 
achievements of Mr. Waterhouse. Closely 


associated’ as they are, each is invaluable 
to the other.) 


BRIEF sketch of the past history 

and present prospects of the Omi 
Mission is as follows: In the year 1905 
Mr. Wm. M. Vories came to Japan as a 
teacher of English in the Provincial 
Government Acadamies of Omi. He 
was warned that it was an extremely 
hard field because of the strong Budd- 
hist sentiment there and no converts 
could be expected for a long time, but 
he had the missionary spirit, and, with 
official permission, he conducted Bible 
classes among the students at his own 
house. Within a few months he had 
three hundred and ten students enrolled 
in his classes, and, within two years, 
thirty were baptised and a student’s Y. 
M. C. A. was organized. To provide a fit 
home for the members, and to reach a 
large number, the Herbert Andrews 
Memorial Y. M. C. A. dormitory was 
erected. Local Buddhist priests brought 
pressure to bear on the authorities to 
prohibit Christian activities. In spite of 
the national Constitution’s guarantee of 
religious liberty, the authorities were 
forced to offer a renewal of contract to 
Mr. Vories only upon his promise to 
abandon mission work. Of course, he 
could not agree to that; the Y. M. C. 
A. men had been persecuted and _ re- 
mained firm, he would not withdraw at 


the first appearance of opposition 
against himself. 
‘Therefore, since April 1907, «Mr. 


Vories has supported himself by archi- 
tectural work, for which he received a 
training while in college, and with the 
assistance of many friends he has been 
able to maintain and promote the work 
of the Omi Mission. This Mission is 
affiliated with the National Union of the 
Y. M. C. A. but is financially independ- 
ent. It is an undenominational Christian 
work, planted by the Providence of God 
in this otherwise neglected Province. 
There are eight hundred thousand peo- 
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ple in the Province of. Omi and Mr. 
Vories is the only resident missionary in 
the entire district. The Architectural 
and Importing Company which he has 
formed and which has built scores of 
buildings ranging from Missionary resi- 
dences to Theological seminaries and 
churches, now employs thirteen workers 
and assistants, and remarkable strides 
have been made toward winning the 
Province for Christ. 

In addition to the Christian work for 
students, which has spread from Hachi- 
man into five of the surrounding towns, 
there is now being developed a very 
strong work for railroad men. Through 
the generosity of friends in England a 
fine three-story railway Y. M. C. A. has 
been erected in one of the two railroad 
centers of the province and it is hoped 
that the small rented building in the oth- 
er center will soon be replaced by an 
adequate plant. The need and the op- 
portunity of the work for railroad men 
has been proved by the fact that two 
hundred men often gather for the mid- 
week religious services, and converts are 
constantly being made through the evan- 
gelistic efforts of these railroad associa- 
tions. 

In order to form a point of contact 
with the large proportion of the people 
of the Province, because Omi is a 
farming community, a small farm has 
been purchased. With its small rest- 
house by the side of the road where 
those who are constantly passing may 
stop and chat awhile with the Christian 
farmer and obtain a helpful Gospel 
tract, it is already doing much good, but 
an expert agriculturalist is needed to 
make the farm mot only a source of food 
supply for the Mission, but an experi- 
ment station for the more powerful 
reaching of the farmers. Such a man 
has already been found, a Christian with 
education, experience and the purpose. 
He can be secured for twenty-five dol- 
lars a month. 

One of the most unique features of 
the Omi Mission has been the placing of 
an advertisement in the Omi Shimbun, 
which will appear every day for a year 
and which reads as follows: “Any one 
living in this Province may write to the 
Y. M. C. A. at Hachiman for printed 
matter and information on the study of 
Christianity. The Y. M. C. A. will be 
glad to help any one interested in that 
study and will try to answer, as far as 
possible, the problems of individual life. 
The Y. M. C. A. is open to any one who 
comes to Hachiman to seek the Truth.” 
Several men have walked as far as fif- 
teen or twenty miles to secure the infor- 
mation offered by this advertisement, 
and the numerous letters which have 
been pouring in indicate that Omi is 
eager for the knowledge of Christ. A 
circulating library is being slowly accu- 


mulated to meet the needs of these in- 
quirers. From the beginning of his in- 
dependent work, Mr. Vories has pub- 
lished a monthly magazine, the Omi 
Mustard Seed, which gives concise and 
encouraging reports of the work there, 
and now he has begun to publish a 
monthly paper in Japanese for evangel- 
istic use. 

The work which Mr. and Mrs. Water- 
house are going out to undertake in con- 
nection with this Mission is that of the 
general evangelistic missionary, but it 
has a few unique features. Within Omi 
Province lies Lake Biwa, the largest lake 
in Japan, and by means of a motor boat 
—a recent gift to the Mission—they 
hope to reach the west coast of Omi, 
hitherto untouched by Christian influ- 
ence. They will begin the work for 
women which has been necessarily ne- 
glected because of the lack of women 
workers, and under the direction of a 
thoroughly trained Japanese teacher a 
kindergarten work will begin next year. 
They hope to be instrumental also in 
starting a training school to equip work- 
ers for the Mission and to prepare 
young converts for more useful careers. 

ee 

The meeting of the Maui Evangelical 
Churches at Kaunakakai was largely at- 
tended. Forty-nine pastors and delegates 
came from Maui alone. Every Hawaiian 
Church, with the exception of one or 
two union churches, was represented at 
the convention. Never was greater en- 
thusiasm displayed in the work of the 
churches than at this meeting at Molo- 
kai. One of the matters of discussion 
was the erection of a new building at 
the Leper Church. It was hardly ex- 
pected by the committee in charge of 
the program that any pledges would be 
made toward the new church building, 
so everyone was surprised when a sum 
of $1500 was pledged by those present 
at the meeting. The moderator, Judge 
Kalua, set the ball a-rolling with a gen- 
erous gift and they kept steadily coming 
until one generous-hearted man made up 
the sum to the amount mentioned.. Near- 
ly $200 was also raised for the debt on 
the Kaluaaha Church, which sum is due 
one of the pastors. Thirty dollars, the 
largest sum yet taken in Hawaii by any 
association was given in cash for the 
needs of the Widows’ Relief Fund. The 
reports from all the churches showed an 
increase in growth, and it is evident that 
the work has made steady progress in 
the last six months. The presence of 
Rev. W. B.. Oleson and Rev. John P. 
Erdman added much interest to the meet- 
ing, and their words gave great encour- 
agement to those present. The church, 
assisted by Mr. Geo. P. Cooke, manager 
of the Hawaiian Sugar Company, gen- 
erously entertained the delegates. 


—ROWLAND B. DODGE. 


“ARE THE EAST AND THE WEST 
IRRECONCILABLE?” 
BY KIYO SUE INUT5 
Kobe, Japan.* 


HEN the Anglo-American treaty 

of general arbitration was still in 
the course of construction, editorials on 
on both sides of the Atlantic favored it 
principally on the ground that these two 
are so closely connected in blood and 
language, history and tradition, ideas and 
ideals and customs and institutions. And 
any rational person must admit the force 
of such argument which, indeed, is the 
strongest reason for international con- 
ciliation between the two nations. Taking 
this reasoning conversely, let us ask, can 
the East and the West whose institutions 
and ideas and so forth are so diffierent or 
rather commonly considered to be so dif- 
erent and so opposed, work together har- 
moniously and peacefully in this world 
whose area is limited and whose natural 
resources cannot be increased? 


In answering this broad and far-reach- 
ing question, we must first define what we 
mean by the East or the West. By the 
East we do not mean any geographical 
denomination or artificial or even natural 
division of the planet called the world, for 
Hongkong is more West in our usage 
of the term than Constantinople. Like- 
wise Tibet is more East than Sakhalin. 
We do not allude to any group of people 
who live in a section of the world, believ- 
ing and performing through any trend 
of thought, institution or religion, for 
thoughts and ideas are fast becoming the 
common properties of the world, while 
the religion of the Spaniards is the same 
as that ‘of the Filipino; we do not re- 
fer to particular age for the twentieth 
century of the political Africa corres- 
ponds in its rearrangement of political 
boundaries to the seventeenth century of 
political Europe, nor do we mean the 
people of similar color, characteristics and 
features, for we are told that the native 
inhabitants of Gibraltar, Mouster, Spy, 
Neanderthal, Krapina, Ceylon, Celebes, 
and Australia belong to the same race. 

But by the East or the West, we mean, 
that part of the world, that division of 


society and those institutions influenced 
by a certain stream of civilization. Of 
course, no one can designate the length 
and the breadth of the stream. But this 


*During a recent sojourn here Mr. Inui 
gave “Peace” addresses at Kamehameha 
School, the Mid-Pacific Institute, Oahu Col- 
lege and the College of Hawaii, which have 
been most favorably commented upon. He 
left October 1 for San Francisco, where he 
will remain sometime. He is a profes- 
sional lecturer and is associated with the 
Lyceum circuit. 
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we know, that certain influences have 
been at work and have caused certain 
races of mankind, who, roughly speak- 
ing, are grouped together to see, think, 
reason, feel and act in a certain way 
through a certain method, spirit and in- 
stitution. We are justified in calling this 
influence a stream because it was orig- 
inated from some spring, whence we 
know not, but it was fed by some sub- 
sequent influences and gradually became 


a large complete and definite stream in. 


body and incomplete and indefinite as to 
its spherical margin. This stream of 
civilization upon this class of mankind 
and these ideas and so forth that are pre- 
vailing in one part of the world we 
may call the East, in another, the West. 


Perhaps it is inaccurate to say that an 
influence has made either the East or the 
West. May we, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, reason deductively? People 
and their environment have created an 
atmosphere. When this atmosphere trav- 
eled with time and space it moulded an- 
other and thus created a second, which 
process, has continued until today. The 
wake of this atmosphere, then, we may 
term the East or the West. 


No one, I venture to say, can state in- 
telligently the length and the breadth of 
the streams of the civilizations of the 
East and the West, for we are not sure 
even which is the older civilization, the 
Egyptian or the Chinese. But it is un- 
questionably true that these two are the 
original fountains of the present civiliza- 
tion. The Egyptian civilization combined 
with the Jewish and Assyrian “ethos” or 
ethics or atmosphere made a_ strong 
stream which ran toward Greece which 
broadened by the Romans and French, 
deepened by the Teutons and lengthened 
by the English and American. The old 
Chinese civilization influenced by the 
“ethos” of India which prevailed in Siam 
-and Malay peninsula made another 
stream which commenced to run to Ja- 
pan some sixteen hundred years ago. 
The former stream of civilization 1s based 
upon individualism, upon man. In this 
society he labors primarily for himself 
-and what belongs to him, while the lat- 
ter is based upon paternalism, and in this 
society he primarily works for his family 
or tribe and incidentally for him- 
self. Generally speaking, for example, 
the Occidental has emigrated more than 
the Oriental while the latter numbers 
about three-fifths of the world’s popula- 
tion, for if the former migrates he is 
taking a unit of his society while the 
latter must take the whole of his family 
to transfer the unit of his country. In 
the West education is designed to bring 
out the individuality of a student while 
in the East the main object is to develop 


all of his faculties evenly. To illustrate 
further, a Chinese fittingly said once, “In 
the East children obey their parents 
while in the West parents obey their 
children.” 

After these preliminary remarks we 
can reduce our question to this, “Are the 
two main streams of the present civiliza- 
tion to come to a conflict and will one 
eventually supersede the other?” The 
answer is a very simple one in the affirm- 
ative, “Yes, not only they will come to 
meet, they have been meeting and even 
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‘resulting in a conflict, and when they 


do come to a conflict, no doubt, it will 
result in the usual way of one supersed- 
ing the other. But this does not mean 
any conflict between Europe and Asia 
and America and Japan.” It simply 
means a conflict or meeting of the two 
streams of civilization. The conflict, 
therefore, is peaceful or intranational 
tather international or inter-racial. 

We have had a constant conflict be- 
tween the thoughts and ideas of the East 
and the West in Japan, and in some in- 
stances the West has been exterminating 
or superseding the East. But for that 
reason was Japan defeated by England 
from whom she imported the Western 
institution, the British constitution? Al- 
though the East had a conflict with the 
West and lost in Japan the Eastern did 
not lose. 

I'rom this line of reasoning, can we 
not conclude that a conflict between the 
East and the West is only a suitable sub- 


ject for academic discussion, and not for 
diplomats to worry about or Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill to lose sleep over. We 
have confused this conflict between the 
East and the West with one intersec- 
tional and inter-racial. As there is a 
popular fallacy against the argument for 
international peace that we have always 
fought, therefore we always will; like- 
wise, we have a careless slogan against 
the fundamentals for inter-racial good- 
will that we cannot have it because there 
is an absolutely irreconcilable difference 
between the East and the West. But if 
you ask again the followers of this 
thought, “What difference do you mean 
in particular?’ They will immediately 
say, “The difference in tradition and his- 
tory, customs and habits, ideals and 
characteristics, culture and civilization.” 
But the majority of them usually avoid 
or concede the point that difference in 
race per-se does not make the East and 
the West irreconcilable. 

So I would like to ask our sceptical 
brother: Are you an Englishman? How 
different you are from your American 
cousin, the offspring of your forefathers, 
you are rather dignified and formal, he 
is comparatively light-hearted and un- 
conventional. Are you an _ Irishman 
whose war cry is Home Rule? How dif- 
ferent you are from a gentleman of Bel- 
fast, your own countryman; for you will 
fight for Home Rule while he will war 
against it. Are you a mine owner? How 
differently you consider a mining propo- 
sition from your miner, your co-w.-"ke1. 
He thinks that he ought to receive eigist 
shillings a day for eight hours’ work but 
you do not. Are you a husbani? Oh, 
bow different you are from you wife, 
your other half. You are a gentleman 
and scholar while she is a lady and home- 
maker. Are you Master John Doe of 
thirty years ago, who thought m>re of 
your tin sword than the works of all the 
I-nglish authors? 


But today I cannot conceive of you 
preferring a tin sword to a volume of 
Shakespeare. I cannot imagine you tak- 
ing the place of your wife, I cannot think 
of you yielding every thing to your min- 
er. I hardly expect you to cast your 
vote voluntarily for Home Rule, nor do 
I ever expect to you to pledge your alle- 
giance to England or Japan. Can you 
not, therefore, always year after year, 
generation after generation reconcile 
with yourself, your other half, your co- 
worker, your own countryman and your 
neighbor ? : 

We admit that there is some differ- 
ence between the East and the West, 
perhaps a greater difference, if all classes 
of differences are considered, than that 

(Continued on Page 245.) 
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REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary. 


b4 hen T look about me to see what 
religion we may best rely upon, T am 


convinced that the religion of Jesus Christ 
is the one most full of strength and promise 


for the nation and the individual.”’ 
—Baron Maejima 


x 
Buddhist or. Christian. 


HICH shall it be here in Hawaii? 

In some particulars the Budd- 
hists have the right of way. The Japa- 
nese who have come to Hawaii are in 
their native element in a Buddhist at- 
mosphere. A vigorous propaganda, 
under the leadership of numerous 
ptiests, is seeking to retain the Buddhist 
hold on the masses of our Japanese 
population. This propaganda has estab- 
lished temples and shrines and schools 
all over Hawaii. As yet the Buddhists 
are preponderant in number. Indeed 
the Christians are comparatively a 
feeble folk. But there are elements in 
the situation that promise better things 
for our Christian Missions among this 
portion of our population. One of these 
is to be found in the new adaptations 
that this Oriental population is com- 
pelled to undergo in undertaking to 
settle down in a land where the prevail- 
ing standards and the spirit of the in- 
stitutions are predominantly and perva- 
sively Christian. “The modern Japanese 
is preéminently progressive. Many who 
are resident here are unlikely ever to re- 
turn to the land of their birth and to the 
conditions to which they have always 
been accustomed. They have broken 
some of the old ties in the mere fact of 
tueir change of residence. More ties 
are sure to be broken. New ties are 
being formed. New claims find respon- 
sive hearing. In a word, they are open- 
minded and likely to do their own think- 
ing. 

Into this mood our Christian religion 
comes, saying to them: “Come, let us 
reason together!” And this challenge 
of the religion of Christ to the best that 
is in men is being heeded by some of the 
most promising young Japanese in the 
Territory. Witness the increase in 
church membership in our Japanese 
Christian churches. Also the thorough- 
ness of the conversion to faith in Christ 
shown im self-denying gifts toward the 
erection of houses of worship and the 
support of preaching services. 


We were reminded afresh at the dedi- 


cation of the handsome and commodious 
house of worship just erected at Hilo of 
the fact that our Christian agencies are 
making sure and substantial progress 
among our Japanese residents. The 
strong note of Christian assurance rang 
out clear on that occasion. The field is 
a large one; but our Christian forces are 
making splendid headway in important 
centers, and the outlook is a promising 
one for all earnest workers in the cause 
of Christ. 
ed 
Our Brethren in Need. 


INCE the early days of the estab- 

lishment of the leper colony at Ka- 
laupapa and Kalawao, there has been a 
Protestant Church there ministered to 
by a succession of noble Hawaiian min- 
isters. The name of the church is Sil- 
oama, and the present pastor is the Rev. 
D. Kaai. The church building at Kalau- 
papa is an old one and in such a decayed 
condition that a new building is impera- 
tively needed. About $6000 or $7000 
will be needed to erect a new building 
and to make changes in another build- 
ing on the premises that will fit it for 
use for reading and other purposes. At 
the Maui Association recently held at 
Kaunakakai, the Hawaiian ministers 
and delegates present pledged them- 
selves to raise $735, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Cooke "7S265, “and. Rey. RvB: ‘Dodge 
promised to undertake to raise $500 on 
the mainland, thus making $1500. At 
the Hawaii Association held the folow- 
ing week at Waiohinu, the Hawaiian 
churches of that island, through their 


voted to raise $500 
Reve AosS. 2 Baker 
the 


representatives, 
among themselves. 
promised to undertake raising of 
$500 on one side of Hawaii from indi- 
viduals and other churches; Rev. S. L. 
Desha, the raising of $250 on the other 
side of Hawaii, and Rev. W. B. Oleson 
the raising of $250 from individuals in- 
terested in Hawaii but non-residents, 
thus making $1500. If the other two 
Associations do as well, the whole sum 
will be provided for. This method of 
raising the money bears lightly on the 
givers, increases the number of givers, 
and deepens the interest in this project, 
which should be a labor of love on the 
part of all who give. Individual sub- 
scriptions for this object will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by each of the in- 
dividuals above to whom pledges may 
be made. All subscriptions are to be 
paid to Mr. Theodore Richards, treas- 
urer of the Kalaupapa Fund. 


A Fruitful Pastorate. 

E regret to chronicle the clos- 

ing of Rev. E. G. da Silva’s pas- 
torate of ten years over the Portuguese 
Protestant Church of Hilo. Not only 
has Mr. da Silva built up a vigorous or- 
ganization and enlarged the | work 
among the young people, but he has also 
been instrumental in the erection of the 
Kaiwiki Chapel and in gathering an at- 


_tentive congregation at that point. His 


missionary journeys in the | adjacent 
country have been productive of much 
good. He has been an _ indefatigable 
worker and a man of earnest Christian 
spirit. Ill health calls for a change of 
location and for complete rest for the 
present. He will reside probably at Kai- 
muki. We express to our brother our 
sympathy for this enforced retirement 
and our prayerful hope that renewed 
strength may be given him for further 
labor elsewhere later on. 

We are glad that the pastorate at 
Hilo is to be filled by Rev. Mr. Santos, 
who has done such patient and devoted 
service at Paia and elsewhere on Maui. 
We wish him God-speed in his new 
sphere of labor. —W. B. O. 

aM 

O members of Central Union 

Church has fallen the pleasure of 
entertaining for two weeks Rev. and 
Mrs. Dean Rockwell Wickes who, as 
Central Union missionaries, are en 
route to China to establish a missionary 
center in North China just outside the 
capital, Peking. 

In the July issue of The Friend Dr. 
Scudder gave editorial notice of the 
coming of these young ambassadors of 
Christ, and their pictures were also 
shown in that issue. At that time. Mrs. 
Wickes was Miss Fanny R. Sweeney, 
her marriage to Mr. Wickes - having 
taken place August 24. 

The scholastic equipment of these two 
young people is exceptionally strong. 
Mr. Wickes took his bachelor’s degree 
at the University of Chicago. He added 
to this as graduate of Yale Divinity 
School the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity, and also a Ph. D. from Chicago. 
His bride is a Phi Beta Kappa A. B. 
from Vassar, where she also won her 
M. A. Latterly she has done special re- 
search work in the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy. To this prep- 
aration is added a devoted missionary 
spirit, producing a singular fitness for 
service in the foreign field. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wickes arrived here 
October 3 and will remain until the 
18th. To a commissioning service af- 
ranged by Central Union Church, and a 
reception to be tendered by the Wom- — 
an’s Board, the public will be invi 
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Beginning the Year. 


HE fall work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association opens under 
the most favorable conditions in the As- 
sociation’s history. The new building 
has proved to be splendidly adapted to 
its purposes, and one year’s use has given 
the officers a pretty good idea of the 
ways itt which its spacious accommoda- 
tions can be most effectively used. The 
staff of executive officers has been great- 
ly strengthened, and its efficiency at least 
doubled. The finest harmony exists 
among the officers and members, and 
a spirit of expectation and enthusiasm 
characterizes the committees as they be- 
gin the year. A high grade of printed 
matter has. been issued, announcing the 
plans for the fall and winter, and the 
daily press has given much space to As- 
sociation news and announcements. 
& 


Some Big Things. 


There are some big things on the 
docket for this year. The religious work 
of the Association is to be pushed as it 
has never been pushed before, one sec- 
retary, Mr. L. R. Killam, having been 
engaged as assistant general secretary 
to give all his time to this department. 
The Men and Religion Campaign in 
January will be made one of the main 
lines of Association activity, and given 
a big place on the program of both paid 
and volunteer workers of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Harry N. Holmes will be in 
Honolulu about the middle of October to 
set up the plans for the eight days dur- 

-ing which the Men and Religion Team 
will be in the city. The team consists 
of Mr. Fred B. Smith, now recognized 
as the greatest organizer of religious 
activities for men in the whole world, 
and the greatest speaker to men that ever 
-stood before an audience; Raymond 
Robins, a social service expert, and the 
International Male Quartette, composed 
of four experienced religious workers, 
who for years have been singing to- 
gether at conventions and have now en- 
listed for this great world tour of the 
Men and Religion leaders. 

& 


Religious Work. 


The Religious Work Committee, under 
the leadership of its capable chairman, 
Mr. W. G. Hall, has outlined a year of 
Bible study and meetings sure to produce 


tesults. The Newcomers Club will meet 
every Sunday afternoon, following the 
plan of last year. Mr. Ed. Towse takes 
the place of Mr. Collais, last year’s suc- 
cessful leader, who cannot take the class 
this year. The course followed will be 
Robert E. Speer’s outlines of “The Prin- 
ciples of Jesus.” Last year’s average 
attendance of forty-two should pass fifty 
by a good margin. A number of Bible 
classes will be held during the week, 
meeting at noon’ and the supper hour. 


The life of Christ, the social teachings 
of Jesus, an introductory course in the 
Bible, and a class in Mark are on the 
list. The shop meetings held several 
years ago in the Honolulu Iron Works 
and Catton, Neill & Co. will be reorgan- 
ized. A new plan of co-operation with 
the churches has been devised, and the 
Association expects to be able to turn 
men into the churches as it has never 
before been able to'do. The introduc- 
tion of newcomers to the pastors and 
church workers is one feature of the plan, 
tried out with some success last year. 
& 


For Working Boys. 


The growth of this department gives 
us great satisfaction. It was organized 
a few years ago with but a handful of 


‘oys in one class in the night school. 


There are now well over one hundred 
working boys in this department, many 
of whom are studying in the night school. 
The attractive boys’ department of the 
building is theirs during noon and the 
entire evening after supper. Gymnasiurn 


‘and Bible classes contribute to their wel- 


fare, as well as educational classes. One 


secretary, Mr. R. M. Cross, gives his 
entire time to working boys. Many of 
them have had little done for them, some 
come from very good homes. The prob- 
lems are by no means simple, but they 
are interesting in the extreme. Mr. Cross 
is a good man to have in charge. 
ed 


Vocational Guidance. 


This is a word to conjure with on the 
mainland. Surely Hawaii needs it no 
less — probably much more — than most 
communities in the States. The Educa- 
tional Committee has requested Presi- 
dent Trent of the Association to appoint 
a commission to study the various sorts 
of employment open to boys in Honolulu. 
This survey will be the basis of further 


work, leading to the time when Honolulu 
will have a system of relating the right 
boy to the right job. This involves mak- 
ing both the boy and the job right, pro- 
viding for the boys proper training for 
the job and in the job. Some work has 
already been done along this line. This 
commission will be one more step — an 
important one, we hope — in the solution 
of Honolulu’s peculiar educational prob- _ 
lems. “ 


am 
October 11. 


On this date, last year, the new build- 
ing of the Association was dedicated. 
The date will be celebrated by a concert 
and reception for the friends of the As- 
sociation. A couple of brief addresses 
will tell what has been accomplished dur- 
ing the year. 

& 


Educational Work. 


At this writing it is hard to tell how 
large the Night School will be this year, 
as the students have just begun to enroll, 
but certainly it will be no smaller than 
last year, when the total enrollment for 
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the year reached 264, which included the 
summer school of some twenty-five men 
and boys. The Association is gradually 
branching out from the standard courses 
in English and arithmetic, bookkeeping 
and shorthand, and preparing men for 
special trades, conducting courses for ma- 
chine shop apprentices, mathematics and 
drawing for young surveyors, architect- 
ural drawing, and will soon start a course 
for building trades apprentices. These 
classes are supplementary, and do not 
undertake the entire training of the man 
or boy. They give the actual apprentice 
such theory and practice as he cannot get 
otherwise. Last year a series of lectures 
on investments was conducted. This will 
be repeated, (Mr. C. oj. Heiser sof tthe 
Trent Trust. Co. giving the lectures: 
Several educational clubs will be organ- 
ized to study such subjects as salesman- 
ship and banking, first aid and hygiene. 


Pees: 
we 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRADE 
SCHOO 
NE of the educational institutions 


visited this summer, the Independ- 


ent Industrial School of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, had many features of in- 
terest. The institution embraces two 


schools—the Boys’ Trade School and the 
Girls’ Trade School. The former has 
entered upon its third year, the latter 
upon its second year. Situated in the 
heart of the city, easily accessible to all 
who attend, the surroundings tend to 
emphasize the need of the special train- 
ing the schools offer. 

The Boys’ Trade School was estab- 
lished in December, 1908, under state 
and city ordinances, and opened in Feb- 
ruary, 1910:* A Board of Trustees of 
nine members, elected by the City Coun- 
cil, three chosen annually for a three- 
year term, form the governing body. 
This school is for boys who prefer ac- 
tive manual work rather than acada- 
mic. The training is that of a shop ap- 
prentice with technical knowledge di- 
rectly related to the trade taught. Be- 
sides this, a general high school course 
is followed in English, history, civics, 
drawing, science and mathematics. 

Boys must be fourteen years of age 
or over to enter. Machine work, tool 
making, carpenter work, cabinet mak- 
ing, pattern making and power plant 
engineering are taught. In general, 
these trades are to supply the demands 
of the city manufacturing and trade in- 
terests, Group instruction is given, but 
the groups are small. Practice is indi- 
vidual and each pupil advances as rap- 
idly as he can assimilate. Practice is 


generally upon commercial work. Exer- 
cise work is given only to prevent waste 
of valuable material. No exercise work 
is given without keeping the commercial 
value constantly before the pupil. 


Alternate weeks are spent in shop 
and academic work. During the latter, 
a period of ten hours is spent in what 
is called shop instruction, where instruc- 
tion is specially directed towards cor- 
relating the work of the shop and the 
class-room. 

The boys’ school is housed in a brick 
building, 50x56 feet, having four floors ; 
this part for administration and instruc- 
tion, and a similar section, 40x210, of 
three floors, for shop work. Each of 
the shops is well equipped. 

The daily sessions of the school are 
from 8 till 12 and 1 to 5, except Satur- 
day afternoons. All legal holidays are 
observed. The only vacation during the 
year is the four weeks immediately 
preceding Labor Day. During the shop 
week, those pupils who have not missed 
any time or received demerits may be 
excused from attendance Saturday fore- 
noon. The course covers four years. 


The school is supported by appropria- 
tions made by the City Council and by 
State aid on approval by the State 
Board of Education, the latter to the 
extent of one-half the cost of mainten- 
ance. 

The school opened with fifty-two 
pupils in attendance; up to last Decem- 
ber 323 boys had applied, and of these 
73 had been refused admission because 
of previous bad record, or apparent 
non-adaptability to the work. The 
school is in its infancy, the attendance 
this year promises to tax the capacity 
of the school. Already plans are under 
way for greatly increasing the equip- 
ment and for adding different trades, 
sufficiently practiced in the City of 
Worcester to warrant such addition. 


The work of the Girls’ Trade School 
is equally interesting. This had just 
completed its initial year, so that it was 
not as well established as the school for 
boys. The girls are taught plain sew- 
ing and dress-making, millinery, sewing 
on electric power sewing machines 
(chiefly to train girls for the large cor- 
set factories of Worcester, and for mak- 
ing of muslin underwear and_ shirt 
waists). Academic work, art and physi- 
cal training have parallel courses. Two 
well-equipped kitchens and _ pantries 
give good training in domestic science. 
Luncheons are served to the girls and 
this coming year the girls’ school is to 
cook for the Boys’ Trade School also. 
Two-thirds of the school week is spent 
in shop work and shop instruction, with 


one-third in academic, art, physical edu- 
cation, and instruction in cooking. 

The equipment for the Girls’ School 
is being made by the boys at their Trade 
School and is added as rapidly as it can 
be completed. 

At first 60 girls were provided for, 
but the applications were so numerous 
that 75 were admitted last year. A large 
waiting list emphasizes the need for 
added accommodation. 

The aim is to instruct girls for in- 
dustrial work as distinct from office 
work or teaching. At the end of two 
years’ training, it is hoped to equip girls 
to become “all-round, capable trades- 
women.” 

If a girl cannot stay the two years, 
her work is arranged so as to give her 
consecutive training along some one 
line. 

During this year the trustees purpose 
to organize night classes for girls and 
women over 17 years of age, who are 
engaged in trade work during the day. 

The trade courses offered to girls in 
the day school are summarized as fol- 
lows :— 


1. Sewing. (a) Plain sewing by 
hand and by machine. (b) Fine hand- 
sewing and embroidery. (c) Plain 
dressmaking. (d) Advanced  dress- 


making, as making of fancy afternoon 
and evening gowns of silk, broadcloth, 
chiffon. voile, etc. 

2. Millinery. (a) Making of wire 
and buckram frames. (b) Making of 
bandeaux, folds, binding, ete.  (c) 
Fancy trimmings and novelties. (d) 
Trimming of hats. 

3. Electric Power Machine Operat- 


ing. (a) Plain sewing. (b) Under- 
wear. (c) House dresses and _ shirt 
waists. (d) Special machine work. 1. 


Use of buttonhole machine. 2. Use of 
two-reedle gauge machine for corset 
work. 3. Use of knife tucker. 

All academic work is given in rela- 
tion to the several trades, together with 
work ‘n industrial history, and in the 
apportionment of income. 

The art courses follow the same plan. 

The cooking course. 1. Buying, pre- 
paring, serving of food for the school 
lunchecn. 2. Planning simple menus. 
3. Canning . and preserving. 4. Ele- 
mentary foor chemistry. 

Physical Education. 1. Light gym- 
nastics. 2. Dancing. 3. Personal hy- 
giene. 4. Corrective exercise. 

Girls must be 14 years of age or over 
to be admitted. They are expected to 
have completed the grammar _ school 
course, although many exceptions are 
made. The session of the school is 
from 9 a. m. to 4:45 p. m. Their school 
year corresponds to the year at the 
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Boys’ School. No fee for instruction 
is charged either girls or boys. 

Both the schools impressed me very 
favorably. While both are public 
schouls, they are not governed by the 
city school board, but by the indepen- 
dent Board of Trustees. 

—PERLEY L. HORNE. 
st 
(Continued From Page 241.) 
between you and those we have just com- 
pared. But is that hindering your pro- 
gress, decreasing your wealth or de- 
basing your civilization? I mean the 
civilization of your own production, that 
which you yourself created and upheld? 
And give me a few examples of your 
contributions to the civilization which you 
now enjoy. Then compare its proportion 
to this. Which would you rather have? 

Yes, Mr. Frenchman, you seem to have 
found the fundamental of democracy 
when you overthrow your monarch. But 
could you find it without learning the 
doctrine of individualism from an Ori- 
ental teacher, a Jew, a Nazarine Jew? 
Yes, Mr. Japanese, you apparently have 
found a great system of sanitation but 
how could you have done so without be- 
ing tutored by your Occidental broth- 
ers? If these illustrations are not ac- 
ceptable let us go as far back as the old 
Greek period where you began your study 
of literature as though that was really 
the fountain of the modern literature. 
You will at once be surprised to note 
just how much the forefathers of your 
literature borrowed the ideas and 
thoughts from their Hindoo and Persian 
friends. Gentlemen, your present civiliz- 
ation is due to the contributions of those 
who say and ‘see, hear and do, think and 
feel differently from you. We find, how- 
ever, the wider the difference of your 
contributors the broader is your civiliz- 
ation and steadier its root. If this analy- 
sis be true, how can you draw the line 
of irreconcilability ? 

Granting that there is some difference, 
let us call it a great one, between the 
East and West does the progress of one 
impede the other? If you watch a long 
‘freight train at the Horseshoe bend of 
the Pennsylvania- Railway, you will see 
that the engine! is going in one direction, 
the caboose in another. Yet their desti- 
nation is the same. The progress of the 
world is never made in a direct line, but 
rather is spiral shaped. It is like driving 
a screw. While one turn of the thread 
is turning in one way another is turning 
in an entirely different direction; but 
each turn is helping to make the screw 
fast. The conservatism of the East is 
helping the West not to be reckless while 
the progressiveness is urging the East 
forward. 
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It takes ages to complete even one 
round of the spiral of the progress of the 
world. The reign of absolutism and im- 
perialism which began on the border line 
of the Orient and the Occident, made a 
long march over the Eurapean continent 
until it even reached the great Western 
Hemisphere. It has produced, or has 
been produced by Alexander the Great, 
Peter the Great, Napoleon the Third and 
King George the Third. While this tide 
of despotism and imperialism was ad- 
vancing, another was evolved and soon 
made a large spiral, and this one was 
the march of democracy and free gov- 
ernment. It was manifested in the 
Magna Charta, it was demonstrated in 
1776. It crossed-the Pacific in 1863 and 
put an end to the military rules of the 
Japanese Shoguns. Its advance gave 
China the desire for a true constitutional 
and representative, and Persia is still go- 
ernment. This great spiral is still go- 
ing on and on until today it has come 
to Turkey, back to the fountain of old 
institutions. It is even breaking the 
everlasting domination of the Russian 
bureaucracy. 


No one nation can begin every thing 
and complete all. She must get in the 
line and help and be helped to make the 
round of the world’s spiral of progress. 
However a nation may be advancing, get- 
ting out of this course will keep her on 
the same level as Japan, China and Spain 
of yesterday. May I say also that the 
progress of the world is like the swing 
of the pendulum. The West in pushing 
the pendulum toward the East and the 
East towards the West, apply their force 
in opposite directions still they are help- 
ing each other in swinging the world’s 
pendulum of civilization higher and 
higher. 

Another school of thought may be in- 
troduced here. It says “We do not ex- 
pect that every nation will be just like its 
neighbor. Let A strike one cord and B 
another. Let C a third and D still oth- 
er. And let each keep its best and im- 
prove it. But by so doing the world can- 
not help but sound a great symphony, 
a beautiful harmony which, however, is 
composed of no two sounds alike. 

Peculiarity and novelty, which are sim- 
ply different from an ordinary thing or 
event, appeal to human curiosity. We 
have given difference an undue promin- 
ence and publicity. An average English- 
man has heard more about bamboo and 
paper in connection with Japanese houses 
than their stone foundations and wooden 
frames. We hear so much about Amer- 
ican trusts and slums, two extremes, so 
little about the condition of the average 
American who is.the backbone of that na- 
tion. The world has already been in- 


formed more than necessary upon the 
differences between its parts. It is for 
you and me to call the attention of peo- 
ples and nations to the essential similar- 
ity and unity of some and all. 

In my travels in the East and the 
West, I have found some difference, but 
the biggest difference after all was simi- 
larity. 

ae 
TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
August 21, 1912, to September 20, 1912. 


RECEIPTS, 

ALS BSS Oo) EY EM sey Lies Les ok a $ 153.85 
A. Mz AGREE CET Oe ETRE 155). 15 
Chineseq Wor kien ics Aveo ee ae 50.00 
Educational and Social Work... 100.00 
English and Portuguese Work... 180.00 
TETIOM ie Heme ae rate oe oi arias a da 122.70 
Hawaii General Fund........... 1.25 
ELOMON aye ese ee eaw de tee oene ce 42.10 
Hilo Japanese Church Construc- 

UO) De terres BSS Matinee Led eat Ie at sok 100.00 
investedie Muntdcen trom. yeas 561.90 
JADADOSEM W.OLKe aerate var ces nee 182.00 
Kalihiee Settlenientin we eae te 262.05 
Ministerial (aRelief gays sat eet 148.00 
Oahu JGeneral jHunds. .425780)..+ 5388.95 
OliC em EE Xpenses Aa accheets aac. 6 .25 
Palama; ySettlements. ....+-0:0-44.« 75.00 
Sunday) School Work............ 400.00 
ROTI MPa ane Arcee aia. ae eee 12.50 
Temporary HEndowment.......... 10,000.00 

$13,085.70 
EXPENDITURES, 
Alexander Settlement........... $ 75.00 
Chinese “work & o..5...0+ Cy alain (459 
Salaries Wr jase os: 588.50 
—_——— 602.25 
Educational-Social Work 
Salanicsiaer wamesee ee $240.00 
240.00 
English-Portuguese 
WiORKST, atte snutser eco $ 74.50 
Salaried Pes sertth seer 994.00 
—_——— 1,068 .50 
Binion ie... ces tat suse ors iets Sons 205.45 
General Rundi. sem oe $ 33.40 
Salaries Meer wma. cas 380.00 
413.40 
PLOaTOD AINE srierscahiaees scarce soelel oval ecto’ « Odo 
Hawaiian Work 
Salariesic pi ccuacpee aces $575 .50 
575.50 
Japanese Work ...... as 4a 5) 
Salaries shee cere: 1018.00 
1,890.15 
KalihiwSettlement) traces -ieiet- 402.70 
Nauru MISSION ri ecotiacr eters 250.00 
Office SMX PENSOw cer cor ter ta cite 63.11 
Palama Settlement <0 0..2.0.0% 191.00 
Sunday School Work ........... 94.50 
TOUTO se ee Hae ak ee ehe es hella e ates eel ones 39.60 
Temporary Investment ......... 10,000.00 
Waiakea Settlement ............ 75.00 
ST5s Tink 
Excess of Exp. over Receipts..... $2,692.01 
Cash on hand September 20, 1912.. 39.30 
Be es 


Soup kitchens and employment bureaus 
are important adjuncts of the Salvation 
Army in different parts of the world, 
“Soap, Soup and Salvation,” the late 
General Booth said was his motto. 
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Central Union News 


Review of the Summer. 


T THE ANNUAL CHILDREN’S 
DAY SERVICE held on June 
9 this year, a class of nineteen boys and 
girls was graduated from the Minister’s 
Class, having completed the outlined 
course and. passed successfully on the 
twenty lessons which the Minister gives 
each year to the boys and girls of the 
church thirteen years of age who will 
come into. the class. At the same service 
a class of some thirty seven-year-olds 
were presented with Bibles and thus 
publicly recognized as Children of the 
Church. 

THE COMMENCEMENT SERV- 
ICE OF OAHU COLLEGE was held 
in Central Union Church, Sunday eve- 
ning, June 16. The Baccalaureate ad- 
dress was given by Rev. Robert Smith, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
who chose for his theme “‘Life’s Possi- 
bilities and Their Unfoldment.” The 
graduating class this year numbered 
twenty- -eight, twelve of whom took the 
College Preparatory Course, thirteen the 
General Course, and three the Commer- 
cial Course. 


THE ANNUAL LADIES’ NIGHT 
OF THE MEN’S LEAGUE was held 
at Kawaiahao Seminary on the evening 
of June 21. The large and spacious din- 
ing hall lent itself admirably to the occa- 
sion and the nearly 200 guests present 
were splendidly cared for by Mr. Wis- 


dom, manager of the Y. M. C .A. Cafe- 
teria. Dinner over, the company ad- 


journed to the auditorium upstairs, 
where Professor John B. Garvin of Den- 
ver, Colorado, gave a most delightful lec- 
ture on Mexico, which he illustrated with 
a hundred magnificient stereopticon views 
made from photographs secured by him- 
self on his visit to that country. 

In many respects this was the most 
successful Ladies’ Night the Men’s 
League has yet had, thanks to the court- 
esy of Kawaiahao Seminary for inviting 
us to hold it in their beautiful building. 


A PROGRAM FOR CHILD CUL- 
TURE was proposed by the Minister at 
the Mid-Week Service, Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 26, which called forth a lively 
discussion. While no definite action was 
taken the thoughts presented are sure to 
bear fruit and some of the features will 
most surely be adopted by the church. 

The program comprises the following 
features: 
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1. The Child of Christian Parents 
who has been consecrated to 
God is a Child Member of the 
church. 

2. Baptism is a sign or symbol of 
the recognition of this relation- 
ship. 

3. A roll of Child Members should 
be kept and published in the 
Year Book. 

4. At seven years of age recognize 
Child Members publicly by pre- 
sentation of Bibles. 

Special Annual Reports 
Bible School concerning 
Members. 

6. At thirteen years of age a train- 
ing in the Minister’s Class. 

7. Before graduation each Child to 
be given the solemn opportunity 
to ratify early consecration by 
public confession of Jesus at 
the June Communion. 

8. Make the June Communion the 
great Home Festival and Chil- 
dren’s Day of the Church, with 
infant baptisms, recognition of 
children, graduation of the Min- 
ister’s Class and first Com- 
munion, 

CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP was 
the theme at a Mid-Week Service, quite 
out of the ordinary, on the eve of our 
National Birthday Anniversary, Wednes- 
day Evening, July The topics and 
speakers were as follows: 

“Why My Influence Must Support the 
Cause: Embodied in the Person of the 
Nation’s President.’ Mr. David L. With- 
ington. 

“The Appeal to Conscience by Pro- 
gressive Democracy.’—Mr. Wade War- 
ren Thayer. 

“The Obligation of a Person to Sup- 
port the Progressive Movement from a 
Conscientious Standpoint.”—Dr. Earley 
V. Wilcox. 

“The Appeal to Women of the Ideals 
Represented by Mr. Debs and the So- 
cialist Party.”—Miss Frances Blascoer. 

The church can no longer stand off 
as a disinterested spectator in the politi- 
cal unrest of the day, but must assist 
its members to determine wisely and con- 
scientiously their political affiliations. 
The addresses were thoughtful, earnest 
presentations of the claims of the dif- 
ferent parties and were greatly enjoyed 
by those present. 

We have welcomed to CENTRAL 
UNION PULPIT during the summer a 
number of prominent people. 

Sunday evening, June 23, Rev. John 


from 
Child 


on 


F. Cowan, D. D., of Kohala, Hawaii, 
spoke on “The Religion of Business.” 


Sunday evening, July 7, Rev. August 
Drahms of Hilo preached the sermon, 


using for his subject “The Three Great 
Questions of the Bible.” 

The College Club provided the speaker 
for the Evening Service on Sunday, July 
14, in the person of Mrs. Hannah T. 
Jenkins, Director of the Department of 
Art and Design, Pomona College, who 
spoke on the theme, “Women to the 
Front.” 

And on Sunday evening, July 21, our 
people were privileged to hear the Rey. 
George E. Burlingame, D. D., pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, San Francisco, 
California. 

But the OUTSTANDING FEA 
TURE of the summer’s religious work 
was the six weeks’ ministery in this city 
of the Rev. Frank L. Goodspeed, D. D., 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Oakland and California. Although 
as originally planned he was to occupy 
the pulpit at Central Union both morn- 
ing and evening, at the invitation of the 
Inter-Church Federation he preached the 
six Sunday evenings that he was here at 
a Union Service in the Bijou Theatre. 
The Sunday morning audiences were 
larger than usual, and our people listened 
with eager interest to Dr. Goodspeed’s 
splendid sermons. His sweet, wholesome, 
soul-inspiring messages will long be re- 
membered by those who were fortunate 
enough to hear him. 

The Union Meetings in the Bijou 
Theatre were a pronounced success. 
The attendance was never less than 800 
and twice ran close to the thousand. 
What was particularly gratifying was 
that at least one-half of those present 
were not regularly church-going people. 
Dr. Goodspeed’s addresses were all pecu- 
liarly appropriate and helpful to people 
of this class, and the earnest, eager at- 
tention which the audience gave him 
throughout the series was the best evi- 
dence that they were enjoying him. 

His themes for the six Sunday eve-. 
nings were as follows: 

August 4—‘“How to 
Race.” 

August 11—‘“What of the Night.” 

August 18—“A Man’s Religion.” 

August 25—‘“How to’ Know God. 

September 1—‘The True Aristocracy.” 

September 8—‘*The Modern Coward.” 

At the conclusion of the last evening’s 
address, when Dr. Goodspeed called for 
decisions, asking the men and women 
present, who were not affiliated with any 
church, to come out and take a stand 
for Christ, quite a number of cards were 
signed, giving church preferences. But 
the influence of Dr. Goodspeed’s minis- 
try is not measured by any means by 
these definite expressions of interest. 
The whole community has been ben 7 
fited, and particularly the chureliag w 


Make a Great 


’ cooperated in the Union Services. 
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The 
fine tone of these meetings and the high 
order of Dr. Goodspeed’s addresses have 
created a most cordial feeling among the 
common people in the city toward the 
churches, the value of which can hardly 
be estimated just at this time when the 
churches are planning for an aggressive 
Religious Extension and Social Service 
Campaign in the city. 

This community will long remember 
Dr. Goodspeed with warmest aloha and 
would accord him and his good wife a 
hearty welcome should they ever come 
this way again. —A. A. E. 


BOOK REVIEWS UW 


N the face of the modern world-wide 
crisis, when men are seriously ask- 
ime each other if, since all men are 
brothers, national differences should not 
be settled by reason rather than the 
sword, peculiar interest attaches to a text 
book which purports to teach the prin- 
ciples of peace. 

Such a book, “The Friendship of Na- 
tions,’ by Lucile Gulliver, with a fore- 
word by David Starr Jordan, has re- 
cently come from the press of Ginn and 
Company. 

The story is simple and concise, and 
deals with the Peace Movement from 
the earliest times. It tells how peace 
between the nations was first developed 
by their intercourse with one another ; 
who the great historical peacemakers 
were; how friendly relations between 
countries were strengthened by treaties, 
leagues and- conferences; of the part 
played by discoveries, inventions and 
works of art in the cause of peace; of 
the business side of war and the prepara- 
tions for war. 

While it is all interesting, the last four 
chapters are especially to be commended. 
They indicate breadth of view on the 
part of the writer, and should appeal 
both to the intelligence and sympathy of 
all young people. 


The book is copiously illustrated with 
pictures of great educational value. 


—E. V. W. 
so 


At a recent meeting of the World’s 
Sunday School Association committee, in 
Philadelphia, it was unanimously voted 
that the great object of the World’s Con- 
vention, to be held in Zurich, July 8-15, 
1913, is “to give Sunday Schools the mis- 
sionary vision, and to give the mission- 
ary forces the Sunday School vision.” 


Birds-eye Glimpses 


ITH a larger vision of the needs 

of the Sunday Schools of North 

and South Kona, and incidentally of all 

the outlying districts, Rev. Akaiko Akana 

returned to Honolulu September 17 after 

an eighteen days’ trip in the interests of 

the Sunday School work conducted by 

the Hawaiian Board through its super- 
intendent, Rev. H. P. Judd. 


Quite apart from his work in connec- 
tion with the Sunday School Institutes, 
Mr. Akana conducted Christian Endeavy- 
or rallies and regular preaching services. 

He made his headquarters at Kainaliu. 
The first Sunday he spent at Napoopoo, 
conducting both the Sunday School and 
preaching services. Incidentally he made 
arrangements for the Sunday School In- 


Duke Kahanamoku was accorded an 
enthusiastic welcome when he returned 
to Honolulu October 1. Duke won the 
short distance swimming race at the re- 
cent Olympic games at Stockholm, 
breaking the world’s records, and is the 
acknowledged champion fast swimmer 
of the world. Although considerably 
lionized during his trip, he returned un- 
spoiled and was frankly glad to get home. 
Within a few hours after his arrival, 
when he was carried triumphantly upon 
the shoulders of his Hui Nalu  col- 
leagues, he was taking a quiet swim at 
Waikiki. Duke has put Hawaii on the 
world’s map in an athletic sense, and his 
friends here have shown their apprecia- 
tion in no uncertain manner. 
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stitute to be held the following evening. 
Some forty or fifty persons were present. 
The afternoon was devoted to Christian 
Endeavor work. Both the Keei-Uka and 
Keei-Kai divisions were represented, and 
the meeting was marked by intense en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Akana gave an outline of 
the C. E. work for the coming year, 
which was followed by reports and an 
election of officers. Interest continued 
unabated until 6:15 o’clock, when the 
meeting adjourned. 

The Sunday School Institute sched- 
uled for Monday evening was postponed 
owing to a heavy rain. 

Tuesday was spent in completing ar- 
rangements for the institute to be held 
at Kealia that evening. This meeting 
was particularly fruitful, fifty or sixty 
persons completely filling the chapel. 
With a three-fold purpose in view, name- 
ly of offering suggestions for Sunday 
school and day school teachers as well 
as the parents in the homes, Mr. Akana 
lectured for two hours. He took as his 
theme the adolescent child, systematically 
dividing the various stages of child de- 
velopment and showing how to adequate- 
ly meet the needs each presents. The 
lecture was considerably lengthened by 
reason of the fact that there were fre- 
quent intervals devoted to questions and 
answers. The greatest interest was dis- 
played, and the intelligent line of ques- 
tioning furnished proof to the speaker 
that the meeting had been helpful to both 
parents and teachers. 

Wednesday evening a social entertain- 
ment was given at the Kona Waena Con- 
egregational Church. This was a most 
successful affair, under the management 
of Mrs. A. S. Baker and Miss Marion 
Austin. There was a large attendance 
of both young people and adults, and 
all had a thoroughly good time. 

The previous morning had been spent 
in making personal calls and extending 
invitations to the meetings. 


The preparations for the evening rally 
at Napoopoo, which consumed all day 
Thursday, were justified by the large 
audience which greeted the speaker that 
evening. Keei-Uka, Keei-Kai and Na- 
poopoo and Honaunau were represent- 
ed. The lecture was interspersed with 
questions by teachers and parents. Three 
hours were consumed, and still the audi- 
ence seemed loath to disperse. 

Eighty persons were present at the in- 
stitute held at Kohonaiki on Friday. The 
session started at 9 o'clock and did not 
close until 2 in the afternoon, the lunch- 
eon being omitted by common consent. 
Saturday was spent in preparation for 
Sunday. In the morning Mr. Akana 
preached at the Kona Waena Church, 
of which Dr. A. S. Baker is pastor. The 
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interval between the close of this service 
and the Sunday School Institute, open- 
ing at 3 o'clock in the Lanakila Congre- 
gational Church (Hawaiian), was spent 
in getting invitations to the laborers. 
As the coffee season was at its height, 
it was impossible to reach them exept 
by sending squads of messengers into the 
fields. About forty were present at the 
afternoon session, and in the evening the 
church was crowded to its capacity. Mr. 
Akana enlivened the latter service by re- 
lating some of his experiences at Hart- 
ford. His descriptions of large Eastern 
cities, the elevated cars, subways, etc., 
were received with open-mouthed won- 
der, and although he spoke steadily for 
two hours, he was plied with eager ques- 
tions when the meeting closed at 9 
o'clock. 

Monday was spent in resting, and 
Tuesday was given over to preparations 
for the institute held at Kailua from 9 
to 11:30 on Sunday, and a similar affair 
at Healani Mauka from 2 until 5 o’clock 
on the same day. Both of these insti- 
tutes included Christian Endeavor fea- 
tures. 

Wednesday and Thursday were spent 
in getting messages to plantation work- 
ers and in preparation for a sacred con- 
cert held at Dr. Baker’s church Thurs- 
day evening. This concert is said to have 
been unusually good from a musical 
view-point. Quartette and chorus sing- 
ing were interspersed with solos, several 
of which were furnished by Mrs. Baker 
and Miss Marion Austin. 

Saturday an all-day institute was held 
at Kona-Waena. Friday was devoted 
to preparation for this event. The “Law 
of Recapitulation” was discussed in its 
various phases. There were many teach- 
ers present, all of whom declared that 
they had received valuable suggestions 
for their pedagogical work. Miscella- 
neous subjects were discussed from 11 :30 
to 12 o'clock. After the session a good 
luncheon was served by Mrs. Baker and 
Miss Austin. The ministers present car- 
ried on a discussion of various subjects 
informally in the afternoon. 


Mr. Akana’s second Sunday on the 
island was perhaps even more strenuous 
than the first. He left at 8:30 for Kai- 
lua, where he started the Sunday School 
and Christian Endeavor Institute at 9 
o’clock. The regular preaching and com- 
munion service which followed continued 
until 1 o’clock. Ninety persons were 
numbered in the audience. Many of 
them had ridden for miles on horseback. 

After the communion service Mr. 
Akana returned to Healani-Mauka and 
there started an institute beginning at 
2 o'clock and continuing until 4:30. 

Returning to Kainaliu at 5 o'clock, 


he paid calls and got ready for the Lana- 
kila Christian Endeavor service at 7:30 
o’clock. It.rained heavily that night, but 
in spite of the inclemency of the weather, 
there was a good attendance at this meet- 
ing. It was encouraging to note the num- 
bers of plantation hands present. 

The lure of city life was strikingly 
demonstrated to Mr. Akana during his 
trip. He states that’on the last Friday, 
which was devoted largely to making 
personal calls, he went to Laaloa Kai, 
where in a previously well settled com- 
munity he found only one family. Dr. 
Baker reported that at Hookena there 
were only four families and the large 
church deserted. 

Summing up the disadvantages of his 
trip, Mr. Akana states that while the 
lectures and religious meetings were un- 
doubtedly important, there is a serious 
handicap in the fact that there is no one 
to follow up the instruction and see that 
it is carried out. He urged: the adults 
to equip themselves with paper and pen- 
cils, but there seemed but slight disposi- 
tion to take notes. He says, however, 
that the interest of the school teachers 
will be of invaluable assistance. 

aes SM 


One of the amenities of rural life in 
Lihue, Kauai, is the work and influence 
of the Ladies’ Mokihana Club. This 
club is now in the eighth year of its 
successful existence and bids fair to live 
as many years more. It is conducted 
entirely by the ladies, meets at the Lihue 
Hall on the first Wednesday of every 
month, and has heretofore been devoted 
mainly to the study of some country or 
countries along broad lines of interest. 
In this way, in past years, Russia, China. 
Japan, India, Palestine, Africa and Ger- 
many have been studied, very much to 
the benefit of the club, especially the 
members who were willing to work. The 
coming year, beginning with October, 
will be devoted to the Dramatic Litera- 
ture of the Latin Peoples—France, Italy 
and Spain—and already the air is full of 
Moliere and Racine. 


Mrs. J. M. Lydgate is president for 
the coming year, and Miss Elsie Wilcox 
chairman of the work committee. This 
work committee meets every week and 
carefully goes over the field and arranges 
the material and makes up the programs 
for the public meeting in which the club 
as a whole participates. Care is taken to 
relieve the intensity and give variety to 
the meetings by the introduction of suit- 
able music and a social element of large 
freedom, combined with refreshments. 

It is proposed during the year to give 
one of the comedies of Moliere, and also 
perhaps one of Goldoni’s. 

—J. M. LYDGATE. 


Arriving September Ist from the 
mainland, Rev. and Mrs. A. Craig Bow- 
dish came to Hawaii to begin their work 
on Maui at the Paia Union Church. 
Maui gave them a most hearty welcome. 
The Paia parish in particular showed 
every possible courtesy to the newcomers 
and made them feel at once that they 
were among friends. The parsonage has 
been newly painted inside and out. New 
carpets and new furniture, with a larder 
full of provisions, made Sunnyside seem 
like home. Housekeeping was begun at 
once, after the first Sunday services were 
over. 

Large audiences have greeted the new 
minister, the Bible class is well attended, 
and new teachers have been enrolled in 
the prosperous Sunday School. 

At the home of Mrs. Amelia Hair 


Beckwith in Hamakuopoko a large re- 
ception took place on the first Friday 
evening after the arrival of the new min- 
Maut-like, people came from all 


ister. 


REV. C. A. BOWDISH. 


over the island. The welcome they gave 
was most sincere. 

Born in Western New York, the son 
of a minister, graduate of Yankton in 
1897 and of Chicago Divinity School in 
1901, a pastor of three churches, and a 
post-graduate student of Hartford Sem- 
inary, where he won the degree of Mas- 
ter of Sacred Theology, Mr. Bowdish 
comes to his island work with a great 
variety of training, both in the East and 
the West, and with the experience of 
several years of actual parish work be- 
hind him. Mature in scholarship, of 
pleasing personalitty and of a strong 
missionary spirit, Mr. Bowdish has al- 
ready won for himself an enviable posi- 
tion on the Valley Isle. : 

—ROWLAND B. DODGE 
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The two weeks’ visit of Rev. Akaiko 
Akana to Kona has been very much ap- 
preciated. He has spoken throughout 
the district on “The Principles of Teach 
ing,’ for the benefit of the Sunday 
Schools; he has investigated the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies in his capacity 
of Territorial President, and has preached 
at several places. At Central Kona, of 
which church he is a charter member, 
his sermon in English was excellent, 
marked by fine delivery and lofty en- 
thusiasm. 

Miss Marian C. Austin of “Kohala, 
who has been helping here in church 
work for a time, with Francis and Akaiko 
Akana and a few others, recently gave a 
sacred concert of merit in Central Kona 
Church. 

Rev. Erank S. Stal bey has been here 
a few days, looking over the Japanese 
work. He spoke at four places, as well 
as at a service held at the center on the 
day of the Emperor’s burial. Six Japan- 
ese joined Central Kona Church Septem- 
ber 1, the fruit of Mr. Okamura’s earnest 
work, 

The Kona Quarterly Conference of 
Christian Workers was fortunate this 
month in having the presence of both 
Rev. Akaiko Akana and Rev. Frank 
Scudder. Mr. Scudder spoke on a Min- 
istry which teaches both positively and 
inspirationally, while all the central pub- 
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lic school teachers were invited to join 


the Sunday School teachers in a two 
hours’ discussion of Pedagogy with Mr. 
Akana. A new suggestion was the idea 
of Bible Drill Matches, conducted like 
old-fashioned spelling matches, with 
Bible questions to be answered instead 
of words spelled, for local church quar- 
terly reviews or for Hoikis, the ques- 
tions either being on the quarter’s les- 
sons or over the whole range of the 
Bible, and of all kinds. The conference 
was marked by very general participa- 
tion in all the subjects which came _ be- 
fore us, by the fun at lunch, when we 
elected the President of the United 
States for the next four years and settled 
the question of woman's suffrage, and 
by the music in the program. Even 


‘after the close, with ten short prayers 


in three languages, some lingered for an 
hour to talk and sing, though the con- 
ference itself lasted five hours. 

Mrs. Ruth B. Baker now expects to 
reach Honolulu October 30, leaving for 
Kona two days later, after an absence 
of seven months in California. 

The Kona Improvement Club meets in 
our Social Hall, a non-political organ- 
ization of representative men formed 
early in the year to better conditions in 
general in any way possible. We can 
at least introduce publicity, question cer- 
tain present conditions and advocate 
others. 

A few more deeds have recently been 
secured for doubtful church lands iin 
Kona, and a few of our buildings show 
evidences of fresh paint. 

—ALBERT S. BAKER. 
Pad 

On Tuesday afternoon, September 
24th., Rev. H. P. Judd of Kahului held 
an institute for Sunday School teachers 
in the Haiku Church, Maui. There was 
a good attendance and much _in- 
terest was manifested. In the evening 
a religious service was held in the 
church, at which the speakers were Rey. 
R. B. Dodge of Wailuku and Rev. A. C. 
Bowdish of Paia. Rev. H. P. Judd was 
in charge of the meeting and interpreted 
the remarks of the two speakers into Ha- 
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Plain and Decorative Paper 
Hanging, Graining and Polishing, 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing. 
137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 
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No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 
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von Hamm-Young Go., Ltd. 
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waiian. As in the afternoon, the interest | 
shown was marked, and the meeting will 
surely have beneficial results. 


Bd 


The Kahului Kindergarten began its 
work in the Kahului Union Church on 
Monday, September 16th. Miss Marie 
E. Holt of San Francisco, Cal., is in 
charge, assisted by Miss Eva Long. 
Miss Holt graduated from Tusculum 
College, Tenn., last June. She occupies 
a newly built cottage in the yard of the 
parsonage. There: were forty children 
on hand the day the kindergarten opened, 
and this new and much needed institu- 
tion is being appreciated by the people 
of Kahului. 
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Mrs. Doremus Scudder is visiting 


friends and relatives in the vicinity of 
Boston. She left Honolulu in May, and 
until the arrival of Dr. Scudder in San 
Francisco, the latter part of July, so- 
journed in Southern California, spend- 
ing the greater part of the time in Pasa- 
dena and Los Angeles. While divi- 
ding their time between Oakland and 
San Francisco, Dr. and Mrs. Scudder 
traveled about the vicinity endeavor- 
ing to decide upon a place in which 
to locate. “Inverness,” an interesting 
little resort on Tomales Bay, was select- 
ed. In addition to the chief attrac- 
tions of swimming and boating, they en- 
joyed many invigorating tramps into the 
country. From here they were called to 
Chicago, and in response to insistent in- 
vitations Mrs. Scudder decided to go on 
to Boston to visit relatives and friends 
whom she had not seen for a number of 
years. She has also been urged by the 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the In- 
terior to be present at their annual meet- 
ing the last of October, and it is possible 
that she will be able to so arrange her 
program. Mrs. Scudder was an officer 
of this board some years ago. She plans 
to return to Honolulu early in Novem- 
ber. Dr. Scudder arrived here on the 
Lurline September 25. 
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JONAH KUMALAE 


Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory 
and Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, 
Plates, Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furni- 
ture. CURIOS 
ete. from Koa, Kou, Milo and other 
rare Hawaiian wood. Patching a 
specialty. (It means money saved 
when buying from me) as no middle 
man’s profit is added to the selling 
price. 

Workmanship is of first class. 

1719 Liliha St., above School. 
Phone 2384, 
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mR Reema 


a We Manufacture the Best Ice Cream a 
a and Candies in town. . 
a TRY US, ia 
a . 
a The ia 
: Su ol pe : 
§ Stel S of - 
gz = 
a Honolulu, T. H. | 
= The best of food cleanly prepared a 
m makes our a 
= | 
a 3 MEALS DAILY 3. ia 
| A SUCCESS. = 
a = 
TT TT TT TT TT TTT TU 
Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CIT YM 
CO, LT 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 
Ivory, Sandal-wood, Silks and 
Oriental Goods. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


KAM CHONG 
Gents’ Furnishings 
Cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Harrison Block Honolulu, T. H. 


NIPPU JIJI CO., Daa 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 
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BIORKMANS 
GYMNASIUM 


139 Merchant Street. 


Medical and Recreative Gym- 
nastics on Scientific Principles. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
REXALL 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


CODD OOO ODO OOOO OOOO OOO DOGO OOOO 


FUKURODA 


28 Hotel Street 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft’s Fountain Soda Works 


Sole Agents. 


Mrs. Ellen A. Weaver, for so many 
years prominently identified with Ha- 
waiian life, is fulfilling a long cherished 
ambition in a visit to Hampton Institute, 
founded by her brother, the late Gen- 
eral S. C. Armstrong. Mrs. Weaver 
arrived at Hampton early in September 
and will spend some time in studying 
the institution. Previously she visited 
her daughter, Mrs. Morgan A. Jones, 
in Hudson, N. Y. 

& 


After a study of playgrounds on the 
eastern mainland, Miss Alice Oleson has 
returned to Honolulu to assume direc- 
tion of the playground work conducted 
here under the auspices of the Free Kin- 
dergarten and Children’s Aid Associa- 
tion. While in the East Miss Oleson 
attended a number of important confer- 
ences and interviewed head workers and 
directors. Her natural resourcefulness 
will be a valuable aid in adapting the 
new ideas to local conditions. 
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Although unable to attend the service 
on account of illness, I wish to express 
my appreciation of the program conduct- 
ed at Oahu Prison by Dr. Frank Good- 
speed and others on the last Sunday of 
Dr. Goodspeed’s visit here. I have heard 
the service praised on all sides and know 
that the message was appreciated by the 
inmates. 

I wish also to make known my grati- 
tude to Central Union Church for its| 
kindly interest in our little gatherings. 
Through its generosity we have been able 
to secure such speakers as Dr. W. W. 
White and Dr. Ryder both of New York. 

—JOHN MARTIN. 
ee 

Recent letters from Japan brought the 
news that Rev. T. Okumura remained in 
Kyoto, for the annual conference of the 
Kumiai (Congregational) churches Oct- 
ober 2 to 7th. Mr. Okumura was in 
Kyoto at the time of the Emperor’s 
funeral, illness preventing his going to 
Tokyo for the obsequies. He expects to 
leave Yokohama en route to Honolulu 
October 19. 
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The dedication of the new Nuuanu 
Japanese Church Sunday, October 6th, 
was an event of great interest to those 
who have watched the growth, both in 
zeal and numbers, of the Japanese Chris- 
tians under the leadership of the Rev. 
Tih Hork Rey Base Scudder.) they Ha- 
waiian Board’s superintendent of Jap- 
anese Christian work, presided on this 
occasion. The program follows: 

1. Music, Mrs. Westervelt; 2. Invo- 


Telephone 2270. 


cation, Mr. S. Nagamori; 3. Hymn No. 1, 
Congregation ; 4: Scripture, Mr. K. Ma-| 


S. P. Correa 


251 


Carl H. Neiper 
Phone 3848 


QOAHD AUTO STAND 


Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
PIERCE-ARROW TOURING 
CAR NO. 149. 


REASONABLE RATES 


Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. . 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Tel. Main 1109. C. H. Bellina, Mgr. 


CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL. 


RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 
GOOD HORSES, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


JORDAN’S 


FORT STREET 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Up-to-date in Every Department. 


OUR GOODS HAVE A STYLE 
ALL THEIR OWN. 


08 ee eam 


ul L] 
= ai 
= | 
a Manutacturer’s | 
a = 
s foe Company = 
s We have often been com- 
= plimented upon the up-to- i 
a; date appearance of our store # 
i —its characteristic of thefirm. & 
ia Comfort and Style and @ 
m Both Considered. : 
: : 
a = 
Fi Fort Street . 
0900900009 WT 


OHIO CLOTHES CLEANING 
COMPANY. 


Opposite Fire Station. 
Beretania St. Telephone 1496 
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The only near-and-far glasses 
that can be universally worn 
without discomfort, and without 
that suggestively “old” appear- 
ance.‘ Bifocals that look and 
wear like plain glasses, but give 
you perfect double service. 


ALFRED D. FAIRWEATHER 
GRINDS KRYPTOKS. 
HARRISON BLOCK, FORT STREET. 


HF Wichman’¢o. 


—__-___—_ T ] MITED 
LEADING. JEWELERS. 
| tt ot 
GOLD anpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 


Bd 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 


| HONOLULU. 


Honolwiu Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


yeda; 5, .Praver “(Enolisit) Rev. Oo El. 
Gulick ; 6. Hymn No. 2, Choir ;7. Histori- 
cal Japanese, Statement English, Mr. T. 
Ozawa; 8. Financial Report (English), 
Mr. M. Imai; 8. Responsive Reading. 
10. Prayer of Dedication, Rev. T. Hort. 
11. Solo, Mrs. Westervelt; 12. Address, 
Rev. D, Scudder; 13. Word of Congra- 
tulation, Hon. W. F.Frear; 14. Word 
of Congratulation, Hon. S. Kurusu; 15. 
Word of Congratulation, Rev. W. B. 
Oleson; 16. Word of Congratulation, 
Rev. W. K. Poai; 17. Word of Congra- 
tulation, Rev. C. Nakamura; 18. Word 
of Congratulation, Rev. W. D. Wester- 
velt; 19. Doxology. 20. Benediction, Rev. 
Joe GulickiPh.,: D: 


se 


Fifty-six per cent of the Swedish 
House of Commons (Reichstag) are 
now identified with the temperance re- 
form. Of the 128 temperance members, 
fifty are members of the Good Templar 
order, and the rest are active temperance 
workers in other temperance societies. 


ass 


A church which is satisfied with a 
“nice’’ pastor who can say a lot of mean- 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
WOw Els 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


/American-Hawaiian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


/GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 
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HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
COs ERE 
Dealers in 

CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


Elks Bldg. Tel. 1/5E 


Silva’s Toggery 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


G. 0. YEE HOP & C0. 


Wholesale- and Retail Butchers 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked 
Tongue, Fresh Canned Oysters, 
Poultry, Game, Eggs, Cheese, Butter, 
Fresh, Smoked and Salt Fish, Fruits 
and Vegetables, ete. 


SHIPPING TRADE SUPPLIED, a Specialty. 


N. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 

Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 

3, 4, and 5. Market Telephone 1851. 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068. 


W.W. Dimond &Co., Ltd. 


Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKRERN@ 
GLASSWARE 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


STOVES, RANGES and 
REFRIGERATORS. 


53-55-57 S. King. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO, 
Office 
Hotel Street. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


October, 1912. 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
_ models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 


Chee Yow Shin Po 


(Liberty News.) 


The organ of the Revolutionary Government 
should be read by those who pay attention 
to affairs in the Far Hast. 


PRINTED THREE TIMES EACH WEEK. 
Subscription $7 per annum. 
40 Hotel Street. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE STORE. 


ingless platitudes and draw a comfort- 
able salary, has gone to seed and the only 
thing that wil save it is a soul-stirring 
revival.—Exvchange. 
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THE FRIEND is indebted to R. M. 
Kurtz, managing editor of “The Bible 
Record,” for the following interesting 
item : 

The coming of Professor john A. 
Wood to take up his new duties as head 
of the department of psychology and 
pedagogy in the Bible Teachers’ Train- 
ing School of New York is an event to 
excite favorable comment in religious 
educational circles. Dean Butler, of the 
School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, says of him: 

“T consider him from every viewpoint 
one of the strongest men in the educa- 
tional field within my acquaintance.” 


Following a broad university training, | 


and extended specialization in pedagogy, 
Professor Wood visited and studied con- 
ditions in many schools of America and 
Europe. This scholastic preparation has 
been ripened by his years as a teacher 
and superintendent of schools. His new 
work follows an unusually successful ad- 
ministration in the latter capacity at 
South Bend, Ind. Besides showing rare 
executive ability in that office, his strong 
Christian character and public spirit 
made a deep impression upon the com- 
munity, as well as upon the several hun- 
dred teachers under his immediate super- 
vision. 

That a man of Professor Wood’s 
equipment should be called to. the de- 
partment of pedagogy in such an insti- 
tution is significant of the growing de- 
mand by the church for teachers of thor- 
ough pedagogical training, as well as 
knowledge of the Scriptures. Whatever 
the peculiar advantage of any system of 
Bible study, success must eventually rest 
with the teacher: and in all other 
branches of learning students enjoy the 
guidance of specially trained instructors. 
Then, too, the Bible is banished from the 
public schools. It is therefore encourag- 
ing to find the church increasingly dis- 
posed to criticize the employment of the 
mere religious talker, general moralizer, 
or class entertainer, whether in the Sun- 
day School or other place of religious in- 
struction. 


Nieper’s 


We are prepared to handle your 
Give us a trial.— 


Office Fort Street 


Express 


goods with care and dispatch. 


McGHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


—!i— 


Op ie Re CRE ASN iii S luo bese. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


DR. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
Hono.u_Lu, T. H. 


GENERAL PRACTIONER. 
NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


ORFICE SUPPLY CO: 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


boa & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


THE FRIEND. 


*o Live in Kearts we Leave Behiud 
is not to Die.’’ 


FOR] EXPERT gwWORK 
IN AT HIS 7 LN EA SCArr 
OR WRITE HONOLULU 
MONUMENT WORKS, 
COR. KING AND PUNCH- 
BOWL, OPPOSITE CAR- 
NEGIE LIBRARY. ~ 


HonoLuLu DRuG Co. 


Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Fort Street. 


PREOCRLE 1 LOmN 
Accurately filled by grad- 


uate druggists. 
Our Service is unexcelled. 


Frozen Sweets at our 
SODA WATER 
FOUNTAIN. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- 
ings, Etc. 

12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 


P. O. Box 809. HONOLULU, T. H. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 
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It is a substantial gain to the cause of 
Christian education when a man of Pro- 
fessor Wood’s experience takes up the 
work of training Bible teachers; and the 
school concerned i is thereby following its 
settled principle that, while believing ‘that 
the world has everything to gain from 
the diffusion of all new truth it looks 
to the higher pedagogy rather than the 
higher criticism for its methods. 

4 ee 

What the white man’s supremacy 
means in trade for barbarous countries 
is shown by the figures of French com- 
merce in Algiers and Tunis. In 1830 
the trade of Algiers, import and export, 
amounted to less than $1,000,000. It now 
is $200,000,000. Tunis in 1881 had a 
trade of $8,000,000. It is now $40,000,- 
000. If France can do as much as this 
for Morocco it will have accomplished 
large things for the world. For the 
trader, nowadays, is usually a lover of 
peace.—The Congregationalist. 
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EVENTS. 
September 


3. Annual meeting of Woman’s Board of 
Missions opens. Encouraging reports 
of progress and outlines of coming 
year’s work outlined. 

4. Honolulu Bar Association meets to 
pay tribute to the memory of Judge 
A. S. Hartwell. 

6. Secretary of the Interior Walter L. 
Fisher arrived this morning to com- 
mence the long-expected investiga- 
tion of the Kuhio-Frear controversy. 
States that meetings will be open to 
the publigc..... The Hon. James Bryce 
passes through Honolulu on his way 
to the mainland. 

Public schools open with much in- 
creased enrollment. Increase in 
country districts especially heavy. 
Territorial Republican Convention 
nominates J. Kuhio Kalanianaole as 
Delegate to Congress. 

City and County Convention makes 
nominations for local offices........ 
Fisher party leaves Honolulu for 
spection trip over the Islands. 
Democratic Convention in session for 
nomination of Territorial and local 
candidates. 

_ Civic Betterments Convention opens 
in Hilo. Program a strong one and 


EG. 


large increase of interest in civic 
affairs indicated. 
Me 
DEATHS. 


North—August 27, Honolulu, W. W. North, 
age 58 years. 

Hartwell—Honolulu, Judge A. S. Hartwell, 
age 76. 


PLACE CARDS AND DINNER FAVORS 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass, Copper and Leather Goods. 


and Favors for all occasions. 


Place Cards 


POTTERY—Kodak Developing and Frinting Neatly and Promptly Done. 


YE ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP 


ae 


Phone 2152 


Pantheon Bldg. 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING ST. 
J. ABADIE’S 


‘FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


SEER EEC CP EEL SEE OFC OESE 


Phone 3093 P. O. Box 840 
OAHU FURNITURE CO. 
Monkey Pod and Koa Furniture 
to Order and in Stock. 


163 King St. HONOLULU, T. H. 


W.W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILORS 
P. O. Box 986. Telephone 2525 
62 KING STREET. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


BARTLET = 


A Natural Mineral Water. 
The Best for Table and Medicinal 


Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & 00. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU 
Phone 2708. P. O. Box 637 
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CROWN AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 
= = Our Piano Line 


Consolidated Soda 


SlpACLEstelis MADE Water Works Co. 


LIMITED. 
We are prepared to make <i 


includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also. the 
complete Aeoli- 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
Orchestrells. 

We rent Pia- 
1 nos. We are the 
m sole distributors 


your Telephone 2171. 
Works Ho Fort Street 


Suits to Order FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


eee from 
alking Machine | | | 
Co. in Hawaii. | y 
Our instruments are sold absolutely upon Selected English Materials. DISTILLED WATER 


And all Popular Drinks. 


M M é | N ERN ye Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
" Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


LIMITED 


the One Price Plan—the only honest method | | 
of merchandising. | 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 
BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NALTHER TABLETS 
A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising Palolo Hills and 


From a Disordered Condition of 


The Japanese Bazaar 


the Digestive Organs. Ocean View Tracts Fort Street. 
Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 
parcotics, miorcury or Other a ee 
nera rugs, 6 . 
cece eevee Skate k the pene gate of Beautiful Suburban Property m a KIMONOS 
alther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- ; ; i; ; ; J 
Halther Zablets—thubarb, senna, aloes, spear- | growing district that is highly recom MANDARIN COATS 


drake—act i It 1 th t - y ey) ; 

Ge aagianr Wistced aes, “= [mended by al the leading physiciane tn] DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
alther Tablets are.a remedy for e fol- ° IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS 

1 di eesti), , bladd t - ° ‘ 

Pee eh) affections, children’s aisee nod We build bungalow homes and our 


cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- : 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. prices and terms are reasonable. 


ies 2 ‘Wablets the first’ ni SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
ee caer eae at a 4 Sten Kaimuki Land Co. BRASSES, CHINA, ETC EEC. 


dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 


For Children: The ae cone Sone be 1 Limited 
Tablet at bedtime, folowe y %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. HoNoLuLU Phone 1470. 


For Sale by S. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. The only author- 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
tory. 


eee kK UYED A Hawaiian Electric Co. 
HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL || 4 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 
PAINTING | FOR STYLISH 


' 
a 


Tom SHARP | Millinery | ott Zina 


SIGNOGRAPHIST : Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
SCENIC ARTIST | STRAW HAT Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
AND DESIGN‘R | MANUFACTURER the city. 
oy ys | Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP | Berge ee ee Phone 2390. 


will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Kawaii 


2 H a W a | ad n F e rti | izer Co. a $500,000. ‘2 AT Proc uie. | SURPLUS, $190,000. 


LIMITED DIRECTORATE: 
CECIL BROWN, Pres. M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
G. P. CASTLE, G. N. WILCOX, H. M. von HOLT. 
HONOLULU 


United States Government Depositary 
SAN FRANCISCO SSeS Bee 
; GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and. 


» 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil: Cable. Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 
-_izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, ACCOUNTS INVITED 
_ Coffee, Garden Truck, ete. Ak ee ee 
a 
7 
? 


ae ra? 


>, 


. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII Ltd. 


Honolulu 


EK, ©; BRAVE Son 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT) 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


OO), DA nee: 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


Puritan 
Creamery Butter 
Guaranteed the Best and Full 16 


Ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO. 


LIMITED. 


Retail 1271—-TELEPHONES-—Wholesale 1858 
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* SAYEGUSA # 
JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART | 
AND CURIOS. | 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, | 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, | 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- | 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; | 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Qur Stock of 
Silverware | 


| 


Contains some of the Cleverest 
Designs ever created. | 
Give us a call. 


TRAVIS VIF PRA? & CO. 4 
113 Hotel St. 


BO WoO 


Manufacturer of 
JADE JEWELRY 
Special Attention Paid to 
STYLISH EUROPEAN JEWELRY. 
Rings, Brooches, Combs, Scarf Pins, Neck- 
laces, Bracelets, Ete. All Being of the 
Finest Quality and Best of Workmanship. 
Hotel St., bet. Smith and Maunakea. 
PO. BoxsiO0r 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Building, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 
the’ World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAII. 


HONOLULU, 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Hono.u_Ly, T. H. 


October, 1912. 


(ss BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; W. W. North, Treasurer; Richard 
Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, Auditor; C. H. 
Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. Gartley, 
Directors. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


|SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 


MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S&S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


GOOD 
DRY GOODS 


at 


N. S. Sachs Dry Goods Co. 


Cor. Fort and Beretania. 


Henry H. WILLEAMS | 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 


$$ — 
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The Nuuanu Street Japanese Church 
See Page 268. 
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Hawaiian Crust Co. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 

Liebility, and Burglary 

Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


RESPONSIBLE 


For those Japanese Servants? 


More than we think, perhaps. Let 
them read a Christian paper in their 
own tongue. It is THE TOMO, 50c a 
year. 


0 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


55 Queen Street 


Honolulu 


7 M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES. 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


The Baldwin ational y 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


ank 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


»Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


H. Hackfeld & Co. 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Importers of General Merchandise 


for Pacific Mail and American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Cos. 


Agents 


HONOUR ileal: 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College 


Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’? Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: “*Dilpax.”’ 


Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. 0. Box 446. 
HONOLULU -. - - - HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most. favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 
Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
; Green’s Fuel Economizers, 
Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha . 
Etna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Uo. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co, 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


M. EF. SILVigg 


UNDERTAKER EMBALMER 


Graduate H. S. Eckel’s Training 
School for Embalmers, 
mE 

All business entrusted to my care 
will receive prompt and polite atten- 
tion. J have a parlor where funeral 


services can be held, or bodies kept 
when desired. 


NIGHT CARS 
’ PHONE 2514 


PHONE 1179 
Fi OH BOX T529 


SANG CHAN 
MERCHANT TAILOR 
McCandless Bldg. Telephone 3129 
Workmanship and Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Estey Organs 
—AT THE— 
Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 


The Frriend. 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


vol LX. 


The Friend 
Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 
Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. a 

THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER... .Editor-in-Chief 
Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 
Orramel H. Gulick R. E. Andrews 
W. B. Oleson A. A. Ebersole 
F. W. Damon Perley L. Horne 

William D. Westervelt 
Paul Super John W. Gilmore 
Theodore Richards 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


Errare est Humanum. 


O A RIGHT MINDED 
EDITOR it is always 
a pleasure to demon- 
strate his essential hu- 
manity by pleading 
Ne? guilty to an uninten- 
tionalerror. Strictly speaking the article 
anent Professor Severin in our August 
issue made not a single reference to the 
Trustees of the College of Hawaii in 
severing his connection with the teach- 
ing force. There was no expressed 


criticism of any action of theirs, and this’ 


was of set purpose because the trouble 
lay not with what they had done so 
much as with the policy of secrecy that 
pertains to certain features of life in 
Hawaii. Still readers unacquainted with 
the facts might well draw the conclu- 
sion that the Trustees were the ones 
aimed at, and that their final action was 
the object of censure. We are therefore 
glad to have had our attention called to 
this by President Gilmore and hasten to 
make amends for any incorrect impres- 
sion produced by the editorial. The 
head to be hit in this whole episode of 
Professor Severin is the repreheusible 
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habit of secrecy that characterizes so 
much of what goes on in these Islands. 
Secretary Fisher ferreted this out quickly 
in his investigations and scored it re- 
peatedly. Mr. Thurston was his star 
witness in contending that the policy 
of the Planters’ Association in conceal- 
ing the results of their experimentation 
and in sharing them only with those 
on the inside was unworthy of the 
twentieth century. It was this that 
stirred up the resentment of Professor 
Severin in the first instance when he 
was commanded to cease his Meditter- 
anean fly investigations and when co- 
operation was denied him by other gov- 
ernmental agencies. It is true that 
amends were sought to be made to him 
for this treatment. The authorities of 
the College tried to do their best to 
remedy the mistake and to pacificate 
him, but the original unreasonableness 
seems to have stirred him to equal un- 
reason in retaliation which finally left 
the Trustees no alternative except sever- 
ance of relations. Our original article 
might well have made this clear and 
would have been all the more forceful 
if it had loaded still more than it did the 
burden of the unfortunate transaction 
upon the shoulders of this policy of 
secrecy instead of allowing by implica- 
tion any. of it to rest upon the action of 
the Trustees in finally doing what was 
inevitable owing to the irreconcilable 
temperament with which they had to 
deal. Modern life unites with both Re- 
ligion and Science in utter condemnation 
of all attempts to conceal truth. Where 
the spirit of secrecy prevails there al- 
ways is trouble. If you know anything, 
out with it. It is better for the world 
and infinitely better for the man who 
gives it to the world. 


& 
At Kawaiahao. 


The school year opened with a rush 
and- no vacancies, every place being 
spoken for. Just before term time Prin- 
cipal Mabel E. Bosher was summoned 
to her home in Manchester, N. H. Her 
father, who has rounded out 84 years of 
hale hearty life, needed her presence and 
the Mid-Pacific Trustees granted her 
leave of absence for a year. The impress 
of her fine character and devoted spirit 
is not only deeply fixed upon the school, 
but has vitally .affected all the many 


MISS MABEL BOSHER. 


interests she touched, so that she is 
widely missed. Her year away will en- 
able her to get close to the very latest in 
educational methods and to compare ex- 
periences with the first mainland author- 
ities. So many experiments are being 
tried nowadays in making schools effect- 
ive in training pupils for the places in 
society for which their capacities fit 
them, that a year for quiet study and 
investigation is a boon to any teacher. 
The friends of the Mid-Pacific are glad 
that this home call will open such an 
opportunity to Miss Bosher. Fortunately 
Kawaiahao did not have to go afield for 
an acting principal, but had in its faculty 
a most excellent leader in Miss Frances 
M. Goold, the head of the Department 
of Domestic Art, under whose able guid- 
ance everything is moving with full 
efficiency. From the faculty of last year 
several are missed. Chief of these is 
Miss Mary F. Kinney, one of the most 
accomplished teachers in the Territory, 
who remains in San Diego for the pres- 
ent. It is the hope of the Trustees that 
another year may see her at her post 
here again. Miss Mary, E. Stambaugh 
has been transferred to Mills, so that the 
Mid-Pacific does not lose her valuable 
services. Miss Leora Worthington re- 
turned to Spokane to pursue her profes- 
sion as a trained nurse, and Miss Means 
is studying music in Germany. Miss 
Ada M. Clark of La Crosse has come to 
take charge of the music department. 
By good fortune the Seminary was able 
to fill the other vacancies on the ground, 
by finding Miss Edith V. Currier, who 
spent last year in Kona in connection 
with Dr. Baker’s work, a well trained 
teacher of domestic art, and by securing 
for the physical culture department Miss 
Mary Warne formerly head nurse at 
Palama Settlement, while Miss Christina 
Rouwenhorst was engaged for grade 
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work. The life of the school has been 
so healthfully coordinated and so fine a 
spirit has been developed these past few 
years that changes in personnel do not 
interrupt the steady onward movement. 
Those who visit this school feel in- 
tuitively that the institution is essentially 
a character maker and Honolulu people 
recognize that to get a girl into Ka- 
waiahao means to give her rare oppor- 
tunity for developing the best that is in 
her. This characteristic one would ex- 
pect from the story of devoted women 
who, since its foundation, have given 
their best unselfishly to its developing 
life, while the faculty gathered and pre- 
sided over by Miss Bosher has proved 
itself the very crown of all these years 
of progressive ministry. 
& 


Good Roads. 


Is it not time for Hawaii to enter the 
second stage of the fever for good 
roads? This blessed malady has been 
unusually prevalent thruout a large part 
of the United States for a decade or 
more. It is distinctively social in its 
nature,—a community infection. Its first 
stage is characteristically febrile. The 
community shows excitement, raves over 
the declaration “we must have good 
roads,” waxes delirious in bond issues 
and lavish expeditures and builds fever- 
ishly. We are just completing this ex- 
perience. The second stage is one of 
disillusionment and scientific procedure. 
The roads so hastily built go to pieces, 
the community finds itself saddled with 
a debt, much of which might have been 
avoided. It learns that the Federal Gov- 
ernment maintains the United States 
Office of Public Roads for the purpose 
of giving the highest expert advice ob- 
tainable in the world to road building 
communities thruout the country, that 
the laboratories of this office will test 
road materials and send out its engineers 
to assist in framing a consistent road 
making policy ‘when requested. These 
laboratories are the finest of their kind 
in the world, so renowned that the Brit- 
ish Government not long since submitted 
300 specimens of road materials to them 
for analysis and testing. The commu- 
nity in this second stage also learns that 
this expert advice has saved to the peo- 
ple in many places thousands of dollars. 
Pike County, Alabama., which had nego- 
tiated a loan to build a road to cost 
from $5000 to $6000 a mile, found itself 
able to construct it at an actual expendi- 
ture of $868 per mile after seeking and 
taking the advice of the U. S. Office of 
Public Roads. Not only so, but the 
community awakens to the fact that im- 
proved roads built at great expense often 
prove failures for one or more of three 


reasons. First, before construction the 
nature of the traffic which the road is to 
carry is not studied. Second, the ma- 
terials used are not adapted to the con- 
ditions of the locality. Third, tho well 
built and fitted for the traffic the roads 
are allowed to run down for lack of up- 
keep. In fact this third factor is one 
of the most potent causes of bad roads 
thruout the Union. The policy of plac- 
ing every five or six miles of road under 
the care of one man who is held respon- 
sible for its maintenance is estimated by 
experts to save 80 per cent of recon- 
struction. Furthermore, communities 
which have reached this second stage in 
public road building find that state con- 
trol should supplant that by counties, and 
that good road building and politics mix 
like oil and water. The business must 
be absolutely taken out of politics and 
placed in the hands of a scientifically 
trained road engineer who is given 
carte blanche as to his employees and 
held responsible for the work he turns 
out. Good roads have been found to 
pay the community in round dollars. 
Before 1890, in Massachusetts, farm 
land was steadily decreasing in value. 
The State then took up the matter of 
scientific road building. In 1900 this 
State led the Union in percentage of in- 
crease of land values, and by last Febru- 
ary there was not one abandoned farm 
to be found on a State road within that 
progressive commonwealth. Some of us 
remember how 15 or 20 years ago the 
cry went up that the country parts of 
Massachusetts were being littered with 
abandoned farms. The subject of the 
money value of good roads to a com- 
munity has been well worked out. See, 
for example, the October number of The 
World’s Work for the facts stated above 
and many others. Ergo, it is time for 
Hawaii to get out of stage one of the 
good road fever into stage two. Send 
by all means to Washington for an ex- 
pert to come here and help lay out a 
comprehensive plan for road building, 
to carry home samples of available ma- 
terials for analysis and testing and sub- 
sequently to advise what sort of roads 
to construct with the material on hand. 
Then let a thoroly competent and ex- 
perienced road engineer be engaged, re- 
move all hampering laws as to labor 
with the exception of requirements for 
reasonable hours and pay, hold him re- 
sponsible for expert work and take the 
entire department: from politics. Finally 
parcel out each road to competent up- 
keepers who will inspect every foot of 
their section daily and remedy every 
slight defect at once. Then the millen- 


ium of good roads will dawn in this 
paradise. 


RECS Us 


A New Era. 


With the engagement of Mr. George 
W. Paty as its special agent, the Hono- 
lulu Anti-Saloon League entered a new 
stage of existence. A definit program 
of quiet pervasive effort was assigned 
him. He has been following it now for 
more than a year and results are begin- 
ning to appear. First he was expected 
to attend every session of the License 
Commission in order to direct the atten- 
tion of its members to considerations of 
public welfare that only an expert stu- 
dent of saloon matters would have time 
to ferret out. Mr. Paty has done this. 


MR. GEO. W. PATY. 


He has thus been able to safeguard the 
interests of several communities by 
pointing out in several cases why a 
license asked for a certain locality should 
not be granted and by securing a veto 
of the license. He has also gathered 
data which will lead the Commission to 
refuse regranting licenses for reasons 
of public weal. The Commission has 
steadily declined to increase the total 
number of licenses both for saloons 
and for restaurants. We have a legal 
provision preventing the granting of 
a license in localities where a certain 
proportion of the property holders pro- 
When this law was framed the 
forces working for community welfare 
endeavored to have the term “property- 
owner” substituted for “property holder” 
but the liquor men won. Saloon advo- 
cates strove to nullify this provision by 
securing the interpretation of tenant for 


property holder, but Mr. Paty carried 
the case to the Attorney General and 
won the interpretation that property 
holders covered tenants in actual ‘pos- 


session of a lease running at least one 


year. Furthermore, the Agént has quietly 
accumulated. most. valuable facts with 
reference to the practical working of 

many features of the liquor laws as well — 
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as those bearing upon violations of its 
less noticeable provisions. All these will 
be of great use in further fighting. He 
has also secured data concerning the 
personnel of the Commission that will 
be of large assistance to the Executive. 

Another line of effort contemplated 
by the League in the appointment of 
Mr. Paty was the compilation of a his- 
tory of the movements of the liquor 
squad of the Territory as‘ well as of 
everything affecting temperance progress 
here. Already this record patiently 
culled from daily press and other publi- 
cations is proving most valuable. Ugly 
facts are here grouped for effective serv- 
ice when needed. Indeed until some 
such work of this kind is done, no one, 
not even the most inveterate foe of al- 
cohol, has any idea of the enormity of 
this dread evil. A glance at Mr. Paty’s 
record is enuf to arouse the most apa- 
thetic citizen to the danger of this subtile 
enemy of the common weal. 

A third campaign measure under the 
Agent’s supervision has been the task of 
supplying the press with news items on 
the temperance question. This is being 
carefully attended to. 

The fourth procedure which consists 
in organizing lodges of Good Templars 
is as yet in its inception. By New Year’s 
Day the new organization will be ready 
to carry on a propoganda of education. 
One feature of this will be the presen- 
tation of temperance dramas that ought 
to become very popular. 

The present political campaign is also 
receiving considerable attention, and it 
is hoped that the liquor men who are 
candidates for office will be defeated. 
Altogether the campaign is proving suc- 
cessful and slowly the temperance ther- 
mometer which fell to zero under Ku- 
hio’s freezout of two years ago is rising. 
Next winter the campaign will be re- 
newed at Washington and in time we 
shall get Federal prohibition. The ac- 
cession of Mr. Wilson to the Presidency 
if that be the outcome of the election, is 
likely to have a decidedly brightening 
influence upon the prospects of this 


measure. 
; & 


A Worthy Godspeed. 


The past month witnessed a quiet 
coming and going which may have a 
momentous issue for Hawaii and for the 
new Republic of China. Rev. and Mrs. 
Dean R. Wickes, two products of Ameri- 
ca’s best educational efforts, came and 
established vital spiritual relations with 
Central Union Church. No pains were 
spared to bring them and the members 
of this organization into personal con- 
tact in order that a permanent partner- 


% 
\ 


+. 


ship might result. They left carrying 
more than aloha, for they bore with 
them the consciousness of being the 
vehicles through which obedience to the 
Great Captain’s mightiest order was to 
be evoked from a thousand men and 
women resident here. These young peo- 
ple go as representatives of the very 
best and most unselfish elements of per- 
sonality in this regiment of Christian 
soldiers. It is impossible to calculate 
the outcome of such a partnership. This 
outcome may always be concealed in 
movements where the subtle connection 
between cause and effect cannot be 
traced by human eyes. Or it may be in- 
carnated in institutions and men con- 
sciously related through these messen- 
gers to those who: have sent them forth. 
It matters little which course the future 
story may take. But the issue itself is 
certain. For men never put spiritual 
power into anything without effecting 
definit results and one of the absorbing 
pastimes of our next higher stage o 
existence will consist in tracing out the 
subtle relation of spiritual energy to 
mighty movements in human _ history. 
Out of this association of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wickes and Central Union Church it is 
scientific to believe that great things 
must come. DEES: 
ss 


An Early Ascent of Konahuanui. 


The subjoined letter, written in 1823 by 
Rev. Hiram Bingham, gives one of the earl- 
iest accounts of the ascent presumably of 
Konahuanui by white men. Evidently the 
party went up Manoa Valley and then 
climbed along the side of one of the many 
ravines where the athletic missionary found 
what so many other trampers have learned 
to their cost that subtropical growths are 
not what they seem for dependence. Like 
most of us he speeded unconventionally to 
the bottom of the river bed and won ex- 
perience at the hands of its rough stones. 
But he was stout of heart and keeping on 
to the summit which he identifies by its 
height gained a view which has rewarded 
few climbers, for the- weather must have 
been unusually clear to enable the party to 
see Hawaii’s two Maunas. The narrative 
is of great interest and well worth historic 
preservation.—Kd. 


Honolulu, June 16, 1823. 


My Dear Honored Parents and Beloved 
Brothers and Sisters— 


From the weakness of my right hand 
I find it convenient to employ in writing 
this letter the pen of my dear little Wil- 
liam Beals, whom I have had the pleas- 
ure of teaching the art of writing, to- 
gether with other useful things. About 
ten days ago I took a walk with Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Loomis and Doctor 
Blatchely, to see the land belonging to 
the Mission, in a fertile little valley, con- 
taining perhaps six hundred acres, in the 


back part of Waititii When we had 
seen the piece of land appropriated by 
Kaeaimoku or Mr. Pitt to our use, and 
had given directions to the natives who 
cultivated the taro on the land, we in- 
ludged ourselves with a pleasant bath in 
a cooling stream that waters the valley, 
and we returned across a part of the 
mountain which lies between that place 
and Honoruru valley. 

As we entered the woods and began 
to ascend, we lost the path but still 
went on. I turned aside with a native 
boy to look for the path, but soon after, 
the brethren supposing they had found 
the path, called me to join them, as they 
were walking along in a ravine, which 
formed a rocky channel for a mountain 
torrent in the time of heavy rains. As 
I came to the brink of the ravine, I 
thought I could descend the steep side, 
about fifteen feet, by clinging to the 
bushes, but the first shrub that I de- 
pended on, gave way suddenly at the 
roots and let me slide at once to the 
bottom, but I was careful and fortunate 
to strike on my feet; still I was thrown 
prostrate upon the stones, my thigh and 
head were bruised and my wrist sprain- 
ed; the fall being broken by the feet 
and hands, my head was but little in- 
jured. The native boy, standing at the 
place from which I fell, somewhat 
frightened, said to me, “Ua make oe?” 
“Are you dead?’ as I was not able to 
answer him immediately, he called out 
to Mr. Loomis and the others who were 
forward, and said “Ua make o Miti 
Biuamu,” which soon brought them back 
to me. In the mean time, I found that 
the bottle, which was suspended from 
my neck by a strip of bark and filled 
with water, was not broken by falling 
with me among the stones, but pre- 
served for my immediate refreshment. 
I drank freely of it to prevent fainting. 
The doctor kindly examined my wrist 
and bound it up with a handkerchief 
and after resting a little while I was 
able to proceed with them, and we as- 
cended to the top of an eminence about 
three thousand feet high, where we had 
a prospect of the. settlements and the 
ocean on both sides of this island, of the 
salt pond, Pearl River, the principal 
mountains of Oahu and the more lofty 
mountains of tlawaii, as well as the 
islands of Maui, Morokai and Ranai. 
We then descended by a foot path to 
the plain of Honoruru and came to the 
Mission House just at dark. 

I said to my sympathizing wife, “I 
have bruised my thigh and injured my 
right hand, but the Lord has saved my 
head, and for your sake and the sake of 
our little one and the cause in which 
we are engaged, He has made my life 
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precious in His sight, and I desire that 
it may be consecrated to His service.” 
You will unite with her in thanksgiving 
to God for His merciful kindness, which 
has been so great toward us. Accept, 
dear friends, our cordial thanks for the 
kind letters, and the rich comforts 
which you have been pleased to send us. 
My dear Sybil joins me in affectionate 
salutations to you all. 


Farewell, yours, 


HIRAM BINGHAM. 
ts et 


We of the Occident revolt from the 
terrible act of General Nogi and_ his 
wife, who ended their lives by their own 
hands just as the funeral procession of 
the dead emperor was about to start. 
So many centuries have passeed since 
this ancient custom of self-immoia- 
tion was generally prevalent in Japan 
that even most of the Japanese 
themselves, in that country or residing 
in other lands, are surprised that the 
hero of Port Arthur and his high- 
spirited wife should have deliberately 
made and ceremoniously carried out 
such a death pact. Yet, however mis- 
taken in their conception of what patri- 
otism and friendship demanded, the en- 
tire world will honor the memory of 
Japan’s great national hero who has 
given such striking proof of the great- 
ness of his loyalty to the emperor and 
who in war and peace has been so close- 
ly identified with all the forward steps 
that mighty empire has taken in the last 
quarter of a century. No event could 
have brought into bolder relief the in- 
eradicable difference between the Chris- 
tion conception of the worth of human 
life and the claims of duty and that are 
held by the noblest of believers in Shin- 
toism.—The Congregationalist. 


Se ed 
A Message of Sympathy. 


Readers of THE FRIEND will miss in 
this issue the breezy notes which have 
been appearing under the headings “Of 
Interest to Women,” and “Birds Eye 


Glimpses” from the pen of Miss Warin- 
ner. A cablegram announcing the sud- 
den passing away of her only sister sum- 
moned her to the mainland, and she 
sailed by the China, October 15. We 
know that many will wish to join with 
us in heartfelt sympathy for her, and 
to express the hope that she may find it 
possible to Honolulu 
where she has won the regard of many 
by her genuine kindliness and her edi- 


soon to return 


torial work. 


TROPIC ACRE 


BY DR. E. S. GOODHUE. 


Under a tropic sun my acre lies, 

Cooled is its rugged floor—long years 
ago 

Brought hither by some unrecorded 
flow. 

All broken into fertile soil, its rock, 

By root and rain, by earthquake shock; 

Mothered by loving skies! 


Under a tropic sun my acre stands, 

Each noble tree familiar to my eye, 

Rising erect and stately up on high, 

Fruitful in yield, and dressed with 
clinging vine: 

Cocoanut, mango, cinnamon—all mine, 

The wealth of sunny lands! 


Under a tropic sun my acre grows, 


Graceful with palm, dark underneath 
with shade, 

Covered with living leaf and flower 
and blade; 


Fragrant with spice from Araby and 
Ind— 

Camphor and orange, lime and tama- 
rind, 

Jasmin and pink and rose! 


Under a tropic sun my acre yields 

Abundant harvest for the passer-by, 

Furnishing fruits and a soft bed to lie— 

Fanned by the breeze beneath its green- 
ing bower, 

Soothed into slumber for one happy 
hour, 


With dreams of ‘lysian fields! 


Still doth my lonely acre sadly need 
Something to make its Eden joy com- 


plete: 

Some child-voice or the tread of little 
feet! 

All its strange beauty cannot take the 
place, 

Of one small figure with a laughing 
face! 

Light of all life indeed! 


ee 

Correction in Spelling. 
Uncle Sam asks us to note the cor- 
rection of a long-standing orthographical 


error. ‘‘Partial Post” will hereafter be 
spelled “Parcels Post.” 


RURAL COMMUNITY WEAK- 
NESS. 


One of. the recent magazines contains 
a discriminating article on the short- 
comings and needs of the rural com- 
munity, which contains much wisdom and 
which may be suggestive for some of our 
Island communities as well as for that 
of New England for which it was evi- 
dently written. 

One of the significant causes of rural 
community weakness is the deplorable 
lack of community spirit and community 
pride. The city is instinct with civic pride. 
It is willing to stand together, to make 
sacrifices if need be, to look at things 
from a broad community point of view, 
rather than the narrow personal one, and 
accordingly the city forges ahead. All 
kinds of improvements are made, all 
kinds of benefits accrue, as the result of 
community enterprise, which could never 
be accomplished by individual initiative. 
And when any improvement is to be 
made, or any advantage acquired, the 


city itself rises to the occasion and un- 


dertakes the enterprise without waiting 
for some wealthy philanthropist from 
without to help them over their difficulty. 
The average rural community is nerve- 
less, indifferent, apathetic, craven, pessi- 
mistic and factional, unable to do any- 
thing for themselves and waiting for 
some one to come from without and do 
things for them, This is mostly untrue 
of our Island rural communities, for they 
are, as a rule, enterprising, energetic, 
optimistic and courageous, but in one 
respect the rural malaria affects us also. 
There is a deplorable lack of civic spirit 
and harmony of action in the interest of 
community benefits. 


It is one of our misfortunes that in 
many of our rural communities one or 
two great corporations, or one or two 
old and wealthy families, overshadow the 
whole landscape, and when any move is 
to be made for the benefit of the com- 
munity they are the ones who can most 
readily put forth the helping hand, and 
they are the ones who are expected to do 
it. They own everything in sight—from 
the mountains to the sea, from the palace 
to the hovel, from the church to the jail, 
from social modesty to social prestige. 
They are the feudal lords ;the rest of us 
are commercially and socially little better 
than feudal serfs—or at any rate tenants 
at will. If they want these improvements 
on their own estates—parks and trees 
and flowers and libraries—let them pay 
for them, and not only pay for them 
but rustle round and create them; and 
we will stand by and criticize their efforts 
and their creations. 


On the other hand, the feudal lord, i} 
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however public spirited he may be, finds 
himself more or less doubtful about deal- 
ing out, or even imposing, privileges and 
advantages which are not appreciated, 
and perhaps not even wanted. He would 
gladly contribute the lion’s share of the 
resources, which he is abundantly able to 
do, but he would like to be assured that 
the rest of the community are furnish- 
ing their fair share, if not of the re- 
sources, at any rate of the interest and 
enthusiasm. 

It is enough to dismay the generosity 
of any man to be told, “It is your busi- 
ness to be public spirited on a big scale, 
as becomes your means, and if you don’t 
do it, and do it right, we will hold you 
up to the pillory of private ridicule.” 
Can any one blame the feudal lord that 
he moves slowly in the direction of civic 
benefactions, against the back pressure of 
such a public opinion? Is it any wonder 
that he says to himself, “I will await a 
more favorable time for my efforts; I 
will wait till we can all work together in 
the common interest’? 

There is a pride of wealth, of station 
and family and blood, but for sensitive, 
cantankerous, spiteful, resentful mean- 
ness it is not to be compared with the 
pride of poverty and obscurity. And it 
is this pride rather than the other which 
sets communities by the ears and stands 
in the way of community progress and 
community well-being. What is needed 
in the Hawaiian rural. community, as in 
that of New England, is a broader spirit 
of humanity and fellowship, a broader 


outlook, and a more general readiness to 


forego the trifling personal, in favor of 
the more important general, interest. 
“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 
a man’s a man for a’ that.” The man of 
wealth and station is just as human as 
the rest of us, and ought not to be judged 
by any more exacting standard than the 
rest of us. The things which separate 
us in a rural community should be trifling 


“compared to the things which bind us 


together; and we should emphasize the 
common interests which bind us together 
rather than the factional interests which 
separate us. —J. M. LYDGATE. 


ee 


The latest estimate of the number of 
Orientals on the Pacific Coast and in 


Alaska is about 124,000. Organized union 


work to reach these people is tow being 
arranged by the “Oriental Workers’ 
Association,” which is composed of Bap- 
tists, Disciples, Congregationists, Friends, 
Episcopalians, Methodists and Presby- 
terians. Transfers, combinations and 
adjustments of existing work are mak- 
ing, and all must rejoice in the spirit of 
union on this as well as the other side 
of the sea.—Ewchange. 


eas 3 ‘ 
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yN “REPORT LETTER” for the Summer 

1912 has been received by Miss 
Julia Gulick from Miss M. A. Daugha- 
day, of Sapporo, Japan. Miss Daugha- 
day sends out these letters quarterly to 
her friends. They are an _ excellent 
medium through which outside interest 
is maintained. They also give intimate 
glimpses of the mission work which are 
not obtainable through more formal re- 
ports. 

Her last communication possessed 
such peculiar elements of interest, that 
Miss Gulick turned it over to the editor 
of THe Frrenp for review. Mr. Taro 
Ando, of whom she speaks, was formerly 
Japanese Consul in Honolulu, and was 
converted here. His first conversion 
was to temperance principles; later he 
accepted Christianity, and has ever since 
been a devoted Christian worker. For 
some time he was president of a tem- 
perance society in his native country, 
and has held many prominent positions. 

Extracts from the letter are as fol- 
lows: 

“There are now in different parts of 
Japan, three Christian institutions for 
lepers, the only work being done for 
them in the country. Until recently 
they have been the most hopeless of all 
classes, helpless and despised in this 
world, and with no hope for the future 
life, as they believe that they are ac- 
cursed by the gods, probably for sins 
committed in some previous existence. 

“These institutions are really .homes 
where they receive sympathetic care, are 
taught Christianity, and if able to do so, 
are encouraged to cultivate little garden 
plots and do other work, even to play 
games. 


“When they learn of Jesus’ great 
compassion for the lepers and the Chris- 
tian’s hope of blessed immortality, they 
gladly accept Christianity, and a new 
world opens before them. In one of 
these homes the Christian lepers have 
formed an Intercessory Prayer Guild. 
They say, “We are the weakest of all 
God’s creatures, but we want to work 
for Him. We know he will hear and 
answer our prayers so we can be a bless- 
ing to the world in this way.” 


“Many persons send requests for pray- 
ers to them. It is a most touching 
sight to see these unfortunate ones with 
their marred, crippled bodies, pleading 
for other suffering ones, especially for 
moral lepers. 

“In the early days of missionary work 
in this country we used to refer to the 
heroes of the faith in other lands, but 
now, happily, we can point to well- 
known Japanese men and women who 
are valiantly engaged in the holy war- 
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fare against sin, and those spiritual 
characters are living examples. One 


such living in Tokyo, for many years a 
statesman of high rank, but now the 
editor of a Christian temperance mag- 
azine, also making Christian addresses 
very often, even sometimes before the 
Diet, and in the palaces of Princes, 
Mr, Taro Ando, has a great and far- 
reaching influence. Recently in Osaka, 
I met a Japanese gentleman who said to 
me, ‘About fifteen years ago I lived in 
Honolulu. I was a drunkard, immoral, 
and because of my habits, very poor. 
Ando San helped me to become a Chris- 
tian and temperance man.’ Today this 
gentleman is one of the pillars of an 
Osaka church, gives temperance lectures, 
and is a wealthy man. 

“A few weeks later on a train, the 
principal of a school numbering more 
than six hundred students, said to me, 
in conversation, ‘Do you know Mr. 
Ando? Many years ago in Tokyo I 
heard him deliver a temperance lecture. 
Since that time I have never touched 
alcohol or tobacco, and I am glad to say, 
my pupils are temperate young men.’ 
This teacher is also trying to promote 
the teaching of Christianity by inviting 
pastors to address his school. How much 
God can do by us if we are only thor- 
oughly given up to.Him!” 

ase 
The Longest Word. 


“What is the longest word in the Eng- 
lish language?” asked Uncle Tom. 

“Valetudinarianism, I suppose,” re- 
plied James, who had taken a prize in 
spelling. 

“No,” spoke up Susie; “it’s smiles, 
because there is a whole mile between 
its first and last letters.” 

“I know one,” said Jack, “that has 
over three miles between its first and last 
letters: 

“What word 
Tom. 

“Beleaguered,” cried Jack triumph- 
antly. 1 

“I know one.” said Phillip, “that is 
longer than that. Transcontinental has a 
whole continent between its beginning 
and ending, 

“Interoceanic beats them all,” ex- 
claimed Elsie, “for it contains an ocean, 
and an ocean is larger than any conti- 
nent. ’—Lippincott’s. 


is that?’ asked Uncle 


‘‘Beginning at Jerusalem’’ 
Our Gospel responsibility probably 

covers the kitchen and the back yard. | 
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REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary. 


6é6P be Kingdom of God will come not 

through organization but throngh 
inspiration.  Tts sign will not be the domi- 
nation of a church, but the regeneration of 
humanity.”’ —Dr. John Watson. 
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Hanalei By-the-Sea. 


EAUTIFUL FOR SITUATION, 
the joy of Kauai, is Hanalei by the 
sea. Whoever gave the name “Garden 
Island” to snug little, tight little Kauai, 
must have been looking down at the 
time from the bluffs above on the ex- 
tensive stretch of rice fields of the Ha- 
nalei valley. It is certainly a garden 
spot,—and a profitable garden at that; 
for I am told that one hundred thou- 
sand bags of rice are taken out of the 
valley each year. However that may 
be, almost the entire bottom land is in 
rice, divided into patches varying in 
color from the freshest green to the 
golden yellow of the ripened grain. The 
only exception is the meandering river 
stretching its lazy length from far up 
the valley to the waters of the bay; 
and the equally meandering roadway, 
following the general course of the 
river, with the cottages of the people 
cn either side. 

If the view from the bluff is impres- 
sive as to the agricultural possibilities of 
this fertile valley, the view from the 
shore-line, with the mountains in the 
background, is no less impressive as to 
the charm and beauty of this wonderful 
combination. of sea and mountain, of 
river and water fall, of opulent valley 
and the most remarkable beach in all 
Hawaii. Here the sands at your feet 
stretch in an unbroken crescent for a 
distance of nearly two miles. There 
above you rise the mountains abruptly 
into cloudland, bathing their foreheads 
in almost perpetual showers, and shak- 
ing out their tresses in numerous water- 
falls that send forth their music over 
the roofs of the quiet town. Hanalei 
should be an Eden. Nature has certainly 
conspired to make it so. But what has 
man done? 

od 
Early Missionary Influence. 


Seventy-eight years ago a young man 
and his wife came in a double canoe 
and landed at Hanalei to begin mission- 
ary work. They were suited to their 
task, and soon inaugurated a work 


whose salutary influence has continued 
to the present day. They built a home 
for themselves among the people. They 
erected a house of worship, stimulating 
the large population of those days by 
their encouragement and enthusiasm -to 
hard work and self-denying effort in 
cutting and hauling the timbers from 
the mountains by sheer manual labor, 
and diving for coral to convert into 
lime for plastering the walls. They es- 
tablished schools, organized a church, 
and reached out into all the surrounding 
regions with agencies for instructing 
and evangelizing the people. These 
pioneers, Rey. William P. Alexander 
and wife were followed in turn by Rev. 
Edward Johnson and wife, Mr. John- 
son being a teacher for many years be- 
fore being ordained, by Rev. George R. 
Rowell and wife, and by Mr. Abner 
Wilcox and wife. This period of mis- 
sionary leadership covered a period of 
thirty-five years and was ‘fruitful of 
large results. Seven years before this 
missionary leadership ceased there had 
been 777 persons received into the 
church on confession of faith. Schools 
for the training of teachers, and with 
manual labor features, had become well 
established, and had exerted a _ wide- 
spread influence. So effective was this 
missionary leadership that the church 
has always maintained a large member- 
ship,—the membership at the present 
time being 141. But what is more note- 
worthy is that the spirit of the former 
days is honored by the conviction and 
sentiment of the church members of to- 
day. This was manifest at the dedica- 
tion of their new church edifice on Sun- 
day, October 20, 1912. 


& 


A Missionary Memorial. 


Erected by Messrs. A. S. Wilcox, G. 
N= Walcox, “and <S. W.' Wilcox, as ‘a 
special memorial to their parents, Mr. 
Abner Wilcox and Mrs. Lucy Wil- 
cox, but also in commemoration of the 
labors of their fellow missionaries at 
this station, there now stands alongside 
the old church building erected in 1839- 
41, a modern, attractive, commodious 


building that should mark a new era in 


the religious life of this important dis- 
trict. It will seat three hundred per- 
sons, and was tested to its full capacity 
by two large congregations on the day 
of dedication. The corner-stone had 
been left open, to be closed as part of 
the dedication exercises. At this service 
appropriate hymns were sung, an_his- 
torical address by the Secretary of the 
Hawaiian Board, the copper box was 
cemented in by Mrs. S. W. Wilcox, and 


prayer was offered by Rev. R. Puuki, 
a former pastor. 

At the service within, various parts in 
the program were taken by the Ha- 
waiian pastors of the Kauai churches, 
Rev. William Kamau preaching the ser- 
mon, and the benediction being pro- 
nounced by Rev. D. Mahihila, the pres- 
ent pastor. The keys to the building 
were passed over by Mr. S. W. Wilcox 
to Mr. S. U. Kaneole, the oldest mem- 
ber of the church living. Both of these 
men had been playmates as boys to- 
gether at Hanalei, both having been 
born and brought up there, one a son 
of the missionary, the other a former 
pupil of the mission school. 

The new building cost $10,565. It 
has stained glass windows throughout, © 
of tasteful and harmonious coloring and 
design. The pews are of oak, remark- 
ably comfortable and serviceable. The 
audience room is airy and well lighted, 
and admirably adapted to the needs of 
the community. Generous recognition 
is due the donors for this handsome and 
useful contribution to the religious 
needs of Hanalei. No better memorial 
could be devised to perpetuate the work 
and influence of the men and women 
who labored so faithfully three-quarters 
of a century ago in this fertile and im- 
portant valley. 


From Old To New. 


Out of the old church into the new! 
It should mean very much to all the 
region round about. It should stimu- 
late new effort on the part of every 
member of the Waioli.church. It should 
lead to the introduction of new agencies 
for promoting the efficiency of all the 
activities of a wide-awake and progres- 
sive church. It should be a new sum- 
mons to non-church goers, and a new 
welcome to the worship of God’s house. 
It may well be the center of the com- 
munity life and interest from which 
shall spread into all the homes and 
hearts of the people new conceptions of 
the love and grace of Christ, and new 
power to live clean and wholesome lives 
after the spirit and example of the 
Master himself. 

The old church, precious in its mem- 
ories, and sacred as the birth-place into 
Christian ‘life of hundreds of men and 
women, and mighty as the tabernacle of 
great forces in the past, gives way, in 
the natural course of events, to the new 
church, more sanitary, better adapted to 
the new needs, and more winsome in 
its welcome to the men and women of 
today. The land on which both build- 
ings stand is known as Waioli. It can- 
not be far from the original meaning 
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of this word to interpret it as “Tears of 
Joy.” And certainly there were such 
tears at the dedication. There were 
tears of joy for all that had been 
wrought by God’s grace in the old 
tabernacle that was being abandoned; 
and there were also tears of joy in the 
expectation of a blessed fulfilment of 
God’s promise in the new tabernacle 
that was being consecrated to Him and 
His beneficent presence in the years to 
come. And the tresses of the mountain 
tops flung themselves out that Sunday 
morning till the music of their falling 
blended into harmony with the praise 
of the people’s hearts below in the 
temple made with hands. 
& 


Saving the People. 


The missionaries sought in the old days 
to instruct the people to care for their 
health and aided them in doing so to 
the best of their ability. How much 
the present generation of Hawaiians 
owes to the missionaries for their pre- 
servation in the land of the living none 
can tell. But there is reason to believe 
that the decrease of the race was greatly 
retarded by the wise instruction and aid 
of the missionary fathers and mothers. 

The same service still needs to be 
rendered; but only in part by the 
church. The ministry of our Hawaiian 
churches must be a teaching ministry. 
Our Hawaiian preachers must have in- 
telligent conviction as to the waste and 
wickedness of superstitions, and of false 
teaching that deludes their people and 
leads them into practices that end in un- 
timely deaths. Charlatans must be ex- 
posed. The people must be educated 
into wholesome beliefs. But the min- 
isters must themselves be grounded in 
wholesome Christian belief. The strug- 
gle with unbelief is always a strangle- 
hold, and only the prepared man can 
- cope in such a struggle. The church 
grows and widens its influence when it 
speaks out its convictions. - When it sits 
supine, error multiplies apace. There 
has been a remarkable growth in num- 
bers in our Hawaiian churches in re- 
‘cent years. But there has been also a 
multiplying of strange cults outside our 
churches. The time has come to meet 
them and to teach men in a spirit of 
love the way to Christ. In that spirit 
the churches can do much to counteract 
the malevolent influences that rob peo- 
ple of their health and life through 
superstition and mongrel Christianity. 

* : 


The Government’s Duty. 


The churches can do much in saving 
the people from the inroads of super- 


stition, but to save them from the in- 
roads of disease the government must 
take control. And that too in no ordin- 
ary course of control. The situation in 
some communities is extraordinary and 
demands extraordinary and drastic 
measures. Such measures are employed 
in dealing with bovine tuberculosis, and 
having been employed, we are now 
assured that bovine tuberculosis has 
been driven from the field. 

Doubtless human tuberculosis can be 
eradicated if a similar policy is em- 
ployed. Destroy the sources of dis- 
ease wherever that is possible. Where 
it is not possible, restrict the area of 
contagion to its least possible unit. It 
will take a lot of money. But it will 
save a lot of lives. And it is better to 
save what we have in the land, than to 
import what we know not of. Some 
houses may have to be burned down, 
but others can be built, and most of us, 
on the mere ground of self-protection, 
would rather be taxed to build new 
houses than to be exposed by allowing 
old ones to stand. And if we have at 
all the spirit of Christ, we ought to be 
eager to do in behalf of others what we 
would be anxious to do for ourselves. 

& 
Paradise Regained. 


Hanalei might well be an Eden. It 
has the natural setting. It has some of 
the agencies that are essential to the 
making of a modern Eden. But it has 
some of the untoward things that mar 
community. life as in other less favored 
localities. Superstition is one of these. 
A mongrel religion that has very suit- 
ably withdrawn itself from the fellow- 
ship of the church is another. An Ori- 
ental population of three hundred for 
whom very little is being done through 
Christian agencies is another. The signs 
of tuberculosis here and there in a Sun- 
day congregation is another. 

If Hanalei is to make any approach 
to the Eden it ought to be, the same 
agencies must get to work that would 
regain Paradise in many other communi- 
ties throughout Hawaii nei. Christian 
agencies must be more aggressive and 
more comprehensive. Governmental ac- 
tivity in combating disease must be more 
systematic and persistent, and exhaustive 
of every possible resource in eradicating 
all causes of contagion. 

Hanalei is a parable of the problem 
that confronts us on every hand. The 
church may exist in form; it should be 
evident in power. The government may 
look after this and that individual oc- 
casionally; it should take the whole com- 
munity into charge and not hesitate at 
any course that: will protect the health 


ties. 


of the people and make the community 
a safe one in which human beings may 
live happily and at peace with God and 
man. 

It is possible to regain Paradise in 
Hanalei and a hundred other communi- 
With its new church building, may 
there come to all its members a new en- 
dowment of power by which men shall 
be led anew to Christ and by which 
righteous living and wholesome beliefs 
shall be propagated abundantly. The 
prayerful spirit and splendid fellowship 
at the recent meetings of the Kauai 
Association at Hanalei are an augury of 
great things yet to come to our Hanalei 
church and to all our other churches. 
But. what will the government do as its 
share in regaining Paradise in each of 
these communities when the church is 
prayerfully and patiently doing its share? 

—W. B. OLESON. 


ee 
LOYAL. 


VA) = may not speak of our dear Lord 
In terms of other days; 

But we before his glory bow, 
And seek to walk his ways. 


We do not see all things alike 
In earth, or air, or sea; 

How then on dogma and on creed 
Shall all our thoughts agree. 


Beliefs the ages held so true 
Less true may seem today, 

As lamps that formerly shone bright 
Shine now with lessened ray. 


The beaten paths that others trod 
Our feet would falter in; 

But we, like them, must follow on 

Our goal of truth to win. 


The way in which our fathers walked 
Was not their fathers’ way; 

God led them on in broader paths, 
And He leads on today. 


Were they true seekers after God? 
We humbly seek Him too; 

We search with longing eyes for light, 
And must to light be true. 


The changing thought, the view-point new 
Are not disloyalty, 

For faith, and love to Christ abide 
And seal our fealty. 


O lead us all, dear son of God, 
Thy way of truth to find, 


Thy will to do, thy cause to serve 
With undivided mind. 
—Collins G. Burnham. 
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It’s Here. 


HE Men and Religion Movement 

has arrived. The greatest and 
most systematic awakening to religion of 
modern times has been inaugurated in 
Honolulu. There were no balloon as- 
censions or fireworks but a number of 
men that the community knows stand 
for business have accepted responsibili- 
ties, the development of which is sure to 
mean religious advance in the Islands. 
All this in connection with the visit 
of Mr. Harry N. Holmes, organizing 
deputation of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement world tour to be 
made by Fred B. Smith, Raymond 
Robin, and the International Association 


Quartette. More about these men a 
little later. Mr. Holmes is preceding 
them in the world tour by several 


months, setting up the local committees 
in advance so that each city may get the 
largest possible benefit from the eight 
day visit of the team. The visitors are 
coming to Hawaii on the invitation of 
the Inter-Church Federation of Hono- 
lulu, the invitation having been extended 
last summer in response to a letter from 
Mr. Fred B. Smith stating that it would 
be possible to stop over here if the local 
church people so desired. 
ed 


The Occasion. 


In response to urgent invitations from 
the leading Christian workers of several 
nations, especially those of the Anglo- 
Saxon lands, asking for cooperation in 
establishing something in the ideals of 
both the Message and Method of the 
“Men and Religion Forward Movement” 
which has so profoundly stirred the men 
and boys of North America during the 
season of 1911-12, it is proposed to ac- 
cept these calls and to visit some of the 
greatest city centers during the first half 
of the year 1913. The hope and prayer 
is strongly entertained that great mutual 
profit may be realized for the Kingdom 
of God. 

The largest cities of the following 
countries will be included in the itiner- 
ary: Hawaii, China, Australia, South 
Africa, Korea, Japan, Phillppine Islands, 
Great Britain. 


The Method. 


At each of the cities there will 
carried out as nearly 


be 
as possible, a 


ots 28S Men Working for Men $8 8 


PAUL SUPER 


series of meetings, conferences and in- 
stitutes similar to the “Eight Day Cam- 
paign” which was conducted in the cen- 
tral cities during the Convention period 
in America. 

The primary effort will be to discuss 
and consider with the Christian workers 
in these countries, the best known meth- 
ods of work for men and boys, as well 
immediate 


as a strong program of 
evangelistic work. 
Mr. Smith will present “Individual 


Evangelism” and “Organized Work for 
Men and Boys,” Mr. Robins “Social 
Service,’ “Christian Publicity” and 
“Boys’ Work,” thus embodying the two 
most salient ideals of the Movement. 
The Quartet will cooperate upon ‘“Per- 
sonal Work” and “Bible Study” in addi- 
tion to musical leadership. Mr. Peck 
will especially represent that form of 
effort now spoken of as “Community 
Extension.” That the permanent results 
may be of the largest possible character, 


the strongest local men will also be 
sought in assistance upon additional 
messages. 

& 
Objectives. 


1. To add to the growing spirit of 
fraternal cooperation throughout organ- 
ized Christianity. The frequent inter- 
change of visits by Christian workers of 
various Nations has wroght great ad- 
vances toward a United Christendom for 
a World Gospel Conquest. It is hoped 
this tour will be largely used to further 
this ideal. 

2. To give increased power to Special- 
ized Christian work for Men and Boys. 
The entire Christian Church is being 
aroused to the need of a larger program 
of special effort for Men and Boys, and 
this tour is expected to continue to 
quicken this interest and cooperate in 
standardizing methods. 

3. To assist in a better coalition of 
the various types of Method in Christian 
Organizations, viz: Evangelistic, Edu- 
cational, Nurtural, Individualistic and 
Social. Present problems of the church 
are so intense that a real victory is pos- 
sible only when all the forces are 
brought into action. The church ought 
to have the full power of all the meth- 
ods to win the twentieth century contest. 
The varied message of the visiting depu- 
tation, it is believed, will contribute a 
stronger influence for the church and 
all its organizations. 


4. To impart any methods that have 
been of unusual power in North Amer- 
ican Church work for Men and Boys 
and to learn those in use in other na- 
tions which ought to be useful at home. 


5. To win as many men and boys as 
possible to immediate acceptance of 
Jesus Christ and to membership in the 
Church. 

& 


Mr. Holmes’ Visit. 


Mr. Holmes spoke a number of times, 
including Central Union Church, the 
Methodist Church, St. Andrews, and the 
Christian Church. Addresses were made 
at the Y. M. C. A) the High@seaeer 
Oahu College and Preparatory School, 
and Kamehameha School. In these ad- 
dresses he explained what the Movement 
is. Between meetings time was spent 
meeting committees and securing the 
leaders for the local organization. This 
will take the form of a Committee of 
100 with an executive committee. 

o* 


The Organization. 


The final organization is as follows: 
L. Tenney Peck, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of 100; F. C. Atherton, vice- 
chairman of the committee of 100 and 
chairman of the executive committee. 
John Guild, treasurer. A. A. Abersole, 
recording secretary. Paul Super, execu- 
tive secretary. The various chairmen 
who are members of the executive com- 
mittee are as follows: Auxiliary Towns, 
Dr. J. W. Wadman; special .functions, 
W. A. Bowen; publicity, A. F. Griffiths ; 
other nationalities, T. Hori; social serv- 
ice and Boys’ Work Institute, John R. 
Galt; evangelism and Bible Study In- 
stitute, Rev. R, E. Smith; community 
extension work, W. G. Hall. This is an 
excellent group of men, leaders in the 
business and religious life of Honolulu. 
The executive committee has met and 
adopted a tentative program for the 
visit of the team January 23-30. 


Ina later issue we hope to print the pro- 
gram, which gives an idea of the grand 
preparations being made.—HKd. 


es 

There were twin boys in the Murphy 
family. At six months of age they were 
as much alike as two peas. Neighbors 
often wondered how Mrs. Murphy knew 
them apart. One day Mrs. O’Flaherty 
said to her, ““Foine pair of boys you’ve 
got, Mrs. Murphy; but how do you iver 
till thim . apart?” “oe Faith 
Mrs. O'Flaherty,’ replied Mrs. 
Murphy, “I puts my finger in Dinnis’s 
mouth, and if he bites it’s Moike— 
Exchange. 
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and | thatsu 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE JAPANESE Y.M.C.A., 
APRIL-SEPTEMBER, 

. ba eae 


1 i is with a spirit of thankfulness that 
I submit this, the report of our work 
for \the past six months. Our entire 
membership unites in expressing its 
hearty thanks for the large help and 
deep sympathy which you have shown 
us since our organization. 
as 


Religious Work. 


Under the present conditions and cir- 
cumstances it has been impossible to or- 
ganize any Bible classes and we regret 
very much that such is the case. We 
have been of some service in supplying 
in the pulpits of the local churches. 

& 


Prayer Meetings. 


All of our Christian workers come to- 
gether for prayer early every Wednes- 
day morning. This meeting alternates 
among the churches, coming once a 
month to the Association rooms. 

& 


Sunday School Lectures. 


The Rev. Sugimoto, who has newly 
arrived, is an experienced Sunday School 
woker. He conducted for us a meeting 
of our Sunday School workers, address- 
ing them on the subject “The Radical 
Purpose of the Sunday School and the 
Key Note of Class Management.” We 
‘can clearly see as a result of this lecture 
an awakening among the Church-going 
people to a:sense of their responsibility 
to their children for religious education. 

& 


Service for the Returning School Boys. 


With the close of the summer vaca- 
tion, boys—old and young—came back 
to their schools. Aiming to show these 
men the dangers and temptations of city 
life and the value of tying up with the 
church we conducted a meeting with ad- 
dresses by Mr. Loomis and Mr. Matsu- 
zawa. We believe that this service ac- 
complished much in showing the young 
men the place of the church in city life. 

a 


Educational Work. 


We have conducted a night class in 
English, with the object of teaching not 
only the principles of English conversa- 
tion, but also some of the facts of the 
civil government of the United States. 
Our text in this class has been that pre- 
pared by Dr. Roberts for use among the 
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European immigrants. Nineteen boys 


were enrolled in this class. Another class ~ 


will be opened in October. 
& 


Lectures. 


As may be supposed, the interests of 
the incoming colonists are at first very 
low and they are led in an undesirable 
direction. Before religious work can be 
promoted among them with good results 
their interests must be stimulated. At 
first most of our young men have no in- 
terest in reading, music or other intel- 
lectual recreation. Since their interests 
are largely in sports and games they 
have no sympathy with our work. We 
must make our opening by raising their 
standards. : 

Mr. Cross’ Lecture—This was our 
first lecture and was on the subject “The 
Mechanical Farms of Central North 
America.” We had an attendance of 10. 


Dr. Mori’s Lecrure—With an atten- 
dance of fifty we received just as we 
were opening the meeting the news of 
the death of our Emperor and were 
therefore obliged to postpone our meet- 
ing. 

Gen. Noct CoMMEMORATIVE MEET- 
ING—This was a meeting held, not to 
admire the manner of the death of the 
General, but to learn about his typical 
Bushi character. The speakers were: 
The principals of the two Japanese High 
Schools, the new Acting Consul General 
and the editors of the three Japanese 
newspapers. Attendance, 300. 


YouNnG JAPANESE PEACEMAKER’S 
SrREECH—Mr. Kiyosuye Inui, the English 
orator, Peacemaker, came here from the 
Orient and as our guest delivered ad- 
dresses to the four schools and colleges 
here. He delivered his address “The 
Misunderstood Peace Thought” to an 
audience of 200 in our hall. 


Jt 
Music. 


Every Saturday night at eight o’clock 
ten or a dozen boys gather and sing 
under the direction of Mr. Larimer. We 
believe that in a few months a glee club 
can be organized, which will be of help 
to us in our meetings. 

a 


Socials. 


At a Welcome Reception held for our 
new members, the entire membership was 
present and had a very enjoyable time. 
Refreshments were served. 

A reception was held for Mrs. Smith, 
the President of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Board of Southern California, who 
was here studying our work among the 
Japanese. All of our workers gathered 


in our rooms and gave her reports of 
of Hilo was also in the city and he told 
of the work there. 

About thirty of our leading members 
gathered at a reception for Mr. Inui, the 
vice-president of the Great Lakes Arbi- 
tration Society. He told us of the fu- 
neral procession of the Emperor. Re- 
freshments were served. . 

& 


Social Work. 


Dr. Roberts, immigration expert of 
thesY.” M. Coan chas’ discovered sthiat a 
very good work can be done among the 
incoming foreigners in the steerage of 
the vessel while at sea. Many are the 
tragedies enacted among the steerage 
passengers. A secretary traveling with 
the passengers would be able not only to 
protect the women passengers, but to do 
a large educational work. The tragedies 
of the steerage are no less real on the 
Pacific than on the Atlantic. Since 
Oriental immigrants are forbidden en- 
trance the steamers now carry only 
women, which aggravates the evils. 
Three Japanese newspapers have come 
to the conclusion that it is “a good and 
suitable work for Christianity to protect 
and educate these women before they 
reach their destination.” Our Board of 
Directors has taken up plans for this 
work with Mr. Okumura, who is now in 
Japan. Mr. Okumura will, with Mr. 
Fisher, take this matter up with. Mr. 
Asano the president of the T. K. Ky 
showing him something of the existing 
conditions and our plans and purposes. 

3 


Work Among the Japanese in the 
Leper Settlement. 


Following the suggestion of our di- 
rector, Mr. Ozawa, we have commenced 
an investigation as to the possibility of 
work among the lepers. Receiving, 
from the superintendent of the settle- 
ment, the names of the inmates, we for- 
warded them reading matter and are 
awaiting information as to other ways 
in which we may be of service. 

8 
‘Lraveling Library. 


The city residents have opportunities 
of education which are not possible for 
the man on the plantation. We are 
seeking to help in this difficulty if pos- 
sible by attempting to teach them the 
value of saving and to enable them to 
obtain good reading matter. Supported 
by a contribution of one hundred dol- 
lars from Mr. Westervelt we have or- 
dred some books from Japan which will 
be placed in this work. 

B. M. MATSUZAWA, Sec’y. 
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ot 


The Banner Year. ; 

N OUR JAPANESE CHURCHES the wave 

of enthusiasm has reached its crest 
during this year in the erection of three 
fine new churches. It is no sudden de- 
velopment. Far out at sea the pulse of 
the ocean gives impetus to the wave, 
and its power is felt long before the 
dramatic moment when the onward moy- 
ing wave lifts up its head and lets its 
misty snow white mane fly out to the 
breeze. Yet this is the crowning mo- 
ment, the climax of effort, and most 
spectacular; therefore we call this year 
of new church buildings “the banner 
year.”’ But we miss the point of the 
whole thing unless we put ourselves in 
the other man’s position, and realize the 
difficulties and catch a vision of the 
faith and heroism back of it all. 

& 

The Hilo Church. 


Let one of the men tell his story. It 
is Pastor Higuchi of Hilo. He says: 

“The Hilo Japanese Church, newly 
erected, was dedicated September 29, 
1912. 

“The building is one of the sublime 
views of Hilo town which is growing 
rapidly. 


“The church work was begun almost 
30 years ago. It grew little by little 
with many struggles, guided by six or 
seyen ministers for 23 years. 

“After some years a small church build- 
ing was erected. This small church 


fought for 23 years to save the Jap- 
anese to the Lord. By its hard fight- 
ing the house has received wounds on 
every side, but by hard battling the 
Lord’s work has progressed largely. 
Almost 550 people were saved. About 
150 of them went to the United States, 
250 of them went back to Japan and 
about 60 of them are scattered in other 
parts of the Hawaiian islands. Four of 
them have graduated from some theo- 
logical school and are now engaged in 
God’s work. 

“The present membership is 93. The 
grown-up church could not fight as it 
ought to in the small old wounded fort, 
so We prayed for two years. 

“Tt was the 22nd of January, 1911, 
that we decided to put our hand to the 
erection of a new church, with a budget 
of $6000 for the church building and a 
lodging house for young men. 

“This decision staggered the unchris- 
tians who heard of it. They said we 
can not do this great work. But they do 
not know that ‘Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build 
ite 

“By the great blessing of the Lord and 
the help of many kind friends, the beau- 
tiful and grand church was erected. 
This is a grand fort of the Lord. 

“We ate glad to make a short finan- 
cial report. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Church members and Japanese in 
Hilocand yvicinityc. ae 2 $2391.40 


AFTER THE DEDICATION. 
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White friends in Hilo and Maui... 1122.50 
White friends in Honolulu & Kauai 3000.00 


wpceial contributions ............. 243.50 
“CERI.” * GIR RSS ceca ina hoe ar $6757.40 
EXPENDITURES. 

HMormmentwren rOwilding . 0... ..ce nee: $4169.20 
HiommModezin2 NOUSE ©... 0.44560: . cle ess 1605.28 
MRMURIAUGUIM OME re. lovepevse, «.ciackecsce se eee 479.97 
Grounds, cement walks and fences. 344.70 
MScellanGOUS “0.0.0.5. 10s nace ewe 271.65 
SMU ANON A of cies cic nacthegecc suis se ee $6870.80 
6757.40 

Shortage on lodging house........ $ 113.40 


K. HicGucHt. 


It was our privilege to attend the 
dedication of this church and witness the 
triumphant joy of its people. The in- 


terior of the building is far more beau- 
tiful and commodious than its exterior 
The Church is 


would suggest. now 


NUUANU STREET DORMITORY. 


splendidly equipped for its various ser- 
vices, its Stinday School and its work 
among the young. The lodging house 
has good accommodations for young 
men and Mr. and Mrs. Higuchi have 
under personal care in their own home a 
~“ number of girls who come to Hilo for 
schooling. e 


The Nuuanu Street Church. 


The Nuuanu Street Church, if we had 
-space for its narration, could tell us a 
story of equal courage in striving for 
its ideals. It is a story of dogged per- 
sistence and self-denial on the part of 
its members in and out of Honolulu to 
reach self-support. Under the splendid 
inspiration of its present pastor, Rev. T. 
Hori, it attained genuine selfsupport two 
years ago. It aimed at full equipment, 
building first a dormitory for- young 
men, then a handsome parsonage and 
now rejoices in the completion of a 
noble Church building, with a large audi- 
torium, and a spacious basement for 


Sunday School, night school and social 
gatherings. They, too, with gratitude to 
God and their generous friends, on the 
6th of October, dedicated their Temple 
of Worship, free from all encumbrance, 
to the service of God and of man. 

A picture of this church appears on 
the front cover of this issue. 


Their financial statement is as follows: 


DONATIONS. 
Krom! semi ersyyes 22 es. acne. $ 2,922.00 
MTrOMMOUtSICersee arenes sercee 1,246.35 
LWomeroKSyor WGKSsNOls) ae oe ee eee 7,175.00 
Specialvoitierin eva... cen ccoswaoe oe 21.55 
HRS ORO ENERO 0 Ramer eae $11,364.90 
Kor church building. fe.%......0. 2956 $ 8,924.50 
Korepansonace ceienese. oot ae nd ae ye SY ear y5) 
Oval ahron cid on tytn c MAC amare $11,082.35 
EXPENDITURES, 
BaAlAawCe memes a ehensa eo ce a ce $ 570.00 
ODDS POST Maree mise tr toueres tat ees shoals $ 282.55 


Belated Justice. 


NE of the stock accusations against 

the Japanese is that they are hope- 
lessly dishonest in business. The Ad- 
vertiser of October 14 quoted an article 
from the Cincinnati Inquirer, under the 
caption “Belated Justice to the Oriental’ 
in which the writer speaks kindly of 
certain qualities of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese, but closes with a statement that 
betrays lamentable misinformation. He 
says: 

While considering the relative value. to 
us of these two peoples, we must not over- 
look the fact that in important cities of 
Japan many Japanese bankers and mer- 
chants steadily adhere to their choice of 
men from China for accountants and for 
the actual handling of their moneys. 

The Advertiser kindly allowed us 
space for reply, and, after pointing out 
the source of such misleading accusa- 
tions, we issued a challenge to the writer, 
and it is open to anyone else, to back up 
his statement with some actual instances 
in Japan of any Japanese banker or mer- 
chant employing a Chinaman in such 
capacity. 


We repeat the challenge here, and if 


AND PARSONAGE. 


Ay Sraicaskeiny rae Ate e 287.45 

$ 570.00 

“We still need $150 for sidewalk on 

Kukui street, and $170 for chairs for 
the gallery.” 


The Kekaha Church. 


Mention has previously been made of 
the other new church of the year, dedi- 
cated in April. Far away on the out- 
skirts of our field, at Kekaha, Rev. K. 
Shiraishi gathered a new congregation 
and built this Church, which, being in a 
new and less populous field, is appro- 
priately smaller than those in the cities, 
but it is none the less a credit to the 
energy and consecration of its little band 


of believers and their pastor. 
A picture of this church at the time of its 
dedication is found on the next page. 


Pledged subscriptions 


the statement is capable of verification 
we shall confess to our surprise. 

To one who has spent years of resi- 
dence in Japan, and after repeated in- 
quiry has never observed or even heard 
of one such case, it seems manifestly un- 
just to allow such statements to go un- 
corrected. 

The probable ground for such accusa- 
tions it is not difficult to point out. On 
arrival in Japan the needs of the tourist 
lead him at once, let us say, to the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration for exchange. Perhaps he does 
not stop to consider that this bank, 
though on Japanese soil, is both Chinese 
in name and foreign in administration. 
He patronizes certain stores where 
Chinese are in evidence; must he there- 
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fore conclude that these are Japanese 
stores, but that they have had: to look 
to Chinese for honest management? 

The one instance known to the 
writer in which Chinamen were ever em- 
ployed by Japanese banks for the actual 
handling of their moneys was when 
Japan changed its currency from a silver 
to a gold standard. Then for a shott 
time, as the Japanese were unfamiliar 
with the true ring of gold coin, certa‘n 
banks employed a Chinaman for the ex- 
press purpose of testing the gold coin, 
but as Japanese experts developed along 
this line the Chinese tester was dispensed 
with. 

Let us freely admit that our American 
merchants have had just ground for 
complaining of dishonest dealing on the 
part of certain well known Japanese 
mercantile houses. The sooner such 
houses get cut out of business. the bet- 
ter and no more effectual moral sup- 
port could be given to the large and 
ever increasing number of honorable 
firms than by exposing, with fair proof, 
the names of dishonest dealers. There 
is perhaps no reform to which promin- 
ent and high minded Japanese are giving 
more earnest heed than that of bringing 
the moral tone of business up to a high 
standard. 


In China the merchant has always 
been regarded as of good class, and 
business has attracted its best men. In 
old Japan, money was regarded literally 
as “filthy lucre.”’ Men of dignity de- 
spised even the handling of it. The farm- 
er was below the Samurai in rank, yet 
cultivation of the soil was an occupation 
whose dignity was upheld by the govern- 
ment and even the farmer was not al- 
lowed to retrograde to the mercantile 


class without consent of the government. 
Hence the ideals of trading became the 
ideal of a lower class, and cleverness 
was the test of business—the man who 
could get the best of a bargain was the 
best man. 

At the time of the accession of the late 
Emperor, the Samurai, at their sover- 
eign’s bidding laid aside their swords, 
and as mere citizens, entered the strug- 
gle for a living. This has been called 
“The Great Renunciation.” To many of 
them no other avenue was open but that 
of business, and many are the tales of 
heroic effort on their part and of for- 
tunes lost in the endeavor to carry on an 
honest business in untoward surround- 
ings. But on the foundation of their 
sacrifice a new Japan is rising with 
numerous firms who are conducting their 
business on principles of honor well 
worthy of the highest recognition. 

Referring once more to the easy-going 
critic, one can not help wondering that 
the humor of the situation did not strike 
him—of a Japanese, who, perceiving that 
he was too dishonest to handle his own 
money, conceived the clever device of 
choosing a foreigner to handle it for 
him. 

We would suggest that the Cincinnati 
Inquirer do a little more inquiring, and 
either substantiate its statement or give 
the Japanese the credit they deserve for 
their splendid attainments within the 
last generation in 
banking and 


establishing many 
commercial institutions 
which are of unblemished reputation and 
would be an honor to any people in the 
world. —F.S.S. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


September 21, 1912 to October 20, 1912. 


Receipts. 
A. Bs Cp Pai: oAakicien Sere eee $ 52.00 
Asc MRA YAS Pitino oe Wy si et ee 6.00 
Gonditional Gift, 4. 04... = sw seein 1,000.00 
Educational and Special Work.... 682.15 
English and Portuguese Work.... 75.00 
Friend, Hoaloha and Tomo....... 139.35 
General) Fund <. cy cme hactovaleeene 2.00 
Hawaii General Fund. .......))5 0 2.00 
Hilo Japanese Church Construct’n 50.00 
Invested PUnde. 0 estes ene 2,988.40 
Japanese” Work: iol. oie ls deka 103.00 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ........ 570.00 
Maui General Fund »..:):). score 4.05 
Ministerial Relief Fund .......... 92).55 
Oahu General Fund ~.).. 5s s-mmeen 1,775.85 
Office HWxpense+. : 4.0.70 nee —».20 
Sunday School Work ............ 600.00 
$8,142.55 
Expenditures. 

Chinese> Works eee iets $157.50 

Salaries? c+, saieeien. 579.50 $ 7387.00 
Educat’] & Social Work. $425.20 

Salaries 2h. cee veaotarie 747.00 1,172.20 
Eng.-Portuguese Work...$ 81.75 : 

Salaries*.scsyetse anes 996.00 1,077.75 
Friend, Hoaloha and Tomo : 272.60 
General Fund ....6. 02h. $ 34.50 

Salaries). s Oasis 382.00 416.50 
Hawaiian Work ........ $ 33.00 

Salaries...0:5 (outer 5 492.50 525.50 
Hilo Jap. Church Construction.... 200.00 
Investment Account, Bal. only.... 187.50 
Japanese Work ........ $128.05 

Salaries ffs Srna soos 1175.50 1,303.55 
Ministerial Reliefs. nasi eee 81.00 
Office: Expense: ...i3.5)..5.5. eee 243.90 
Sunday School Work ......-eeeee 163.50 
Temporary Investment .......... 500.00 

$6,881.00 

Excess of Receipts over Exp...... $ 1,261.55 
Cash on hand October 20, 1912....$ 1,300. 


ate 


The Bible is the Word of God as it 
has attempted to find expression through 
the lips of men. Sometimes the mes- 
senger who utters it fails to grasp the 
whole content of it, and has later to be 
corrected. As Jesus said, “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said * * * but I 
say unto you * * * ” The messenger, 
failing to comprehend the full message 
of love, says, “Love your neighbor,” 
Jesus fills it out, saying, “but I say unto 
you love your enemies.” The word is 
complete only in Him who both in his 
life and in his message is “the forth- 
shining of God’s glory, the expression of 
his being.” 
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Central Union News 


Central Union Church Sends Forth Its 


New Missionaries. 


By\ far the most important event in 
Central Union Church during the past 
month was the welcoming, commission- 
ing and sending forth of its new mis- 
sionaries to China, Rey. and Mrs. Dean 
Rockwell Wickes. To speak more cor- 
rectly it was rather a series of events. 


REV. DEAN ROCKWELL WICKES. 


For two weeks the entire church with 
all’ its organizations gave itself wholly 
and wholeheartedly to their entertain- 
ment. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Wickes, it should be 
stated at the start, were assigned to 
Central Union Church by the American 
Board, as the special missionaries of the 
Laymen of the Church, who a year ago 
got together after the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Convention held in this city, and 
decided to raise a sufficient fund, over 
and above the usual annual contribution 
of the church to Foreign Missions, to 
‘entitle them to a missionary of their 
own. The canvass was made, a suffi- 


cient sum was subscribed, and an appli-_ 


cation was immediately forwarded to the 
American Board, to send the best man 
available to go as the representative of 
the men of this church to engage in 
mission work in China. 

The following sketches show what 
splendid preparation both Mr. and Mrs. 
Wickes have had for their work. The 
Board could scarcely have recommended 
two more capable young people. 


\ 


Dean Rockwell Wickes was born in Gran- 
ville, Ohio, September 10, 1883, and at the 
age of eleven years united with the First 
Congregational Church of Oak Park, Is. 
After completing in the public schools ele- 
mentary studies he prepared for college in 
the Chicago Manual Training School. He 
graduated from Chicago University with 
Phi Beta Kappa stand and the degree of 
Ph. B. in 1905, spent one year in the Divin- 
ity School there, then served as assistant 
Director of Religious Work in the Chicago 
Y. M. C. A. for 6 months and subsequently 
supplied the pulpit of the Congregational 
Church at Grand Junction, Mich., for four 
months. He next entered Yale Divinity 
School from which he graduated in 1909 
with the degree of B. D., having taken the 
degree of A. M. from Yale University in 
1908. From 1909 to 1912 he specialized in 
the New Testament and in Religious Edu- 
cation in Chicago University taking the de- 
gree of Ph. D. Owing to changes of resi- 
dence he has been a member of the Wood- 
lawn Presbyterian Church twice and of the 
First Congregational Churches of Grand 
Junction, Mich., and Oak Park, Chicago. 
In the summer of 1902 while at college he 
attended a conference at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., where he became a Student Volunteer 
and soon after decided to study for the 
ministry. Ever since volunteering he has 
hoped to give his life to work in China. 
He was ordained to the Gospel Ministry at 
Oak Park, Ills., September 9, 1912. 

Fanny Rollinson Sweeny was born in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., July 9, 1884. Her 
parents almost immediately removed to 
Arizona and her first twelve years were 
spent there, in Colorado and in Mexico. 
The death of her father brought the fam- 
ily back to Poughkeepsie where she en- 
tered the Quincy School, graduating thence 
in 1903 and from Vassar College in 1907 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors and the de- 
gree of A. B. In 1910 she won the de- 
gree of A. M. From 1903 to 1909 she 
served at Vassar as Assistant in Astronomy 
and Tutor in Economics and from 1909 to 
1911 as Assistant in Economics and Sociol- 
ogy. She then entered the School of Civics 
and Philanthropy in Chicago and special- 
ized in Methods of Social Investigation. At 
the age of 16 years she joined the Second 
Reformed (Dutch) Church of Poughkeepsie 
and is now a member of Central Union 
Church. She became Mrs. Wickes on Aug. 
24, 1912, Mrs. Wickes has for years anti- 
cipated giving her life to social service 
and hence her special preparation therefor. 
She will find in China full scope for all her 
trained powers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wickes arrived in Ho- 
nolulu on the S. S. Tenyo Maru Thurs- 
day morning, October 3, and leit for 
their field of labor on the S. S. Korea 
Friday afternoon, October 18. For the 
sixteen intervening days they were about 
the busiest people in this city, attending 
services, speaking at special meetings 
held in their honor, and enjoying the 
unbounded hospitality of the good peo- 
ple of the church. 

To speak first of the special meetings 
which they attended and at which one 
or both of them spoke: 

Sunday morning, October 6, by a 
happy coincidence, was the day for the 


regular autumn communion service of 
the church. At this service Mr. and 
Mrs. Wickes united with Central Union 
Church, bringing their letters from the 
First Congregational Church of Oak 
Park, Illinois. Twenty-three others, six 
on confession of faith, two on reaffirma- 
tion of faith, and fifteen by letter, were 
received into the membership of the 
Church at the same time with them. 


Mr. Wickes assisted the Pastor and 
Associate Pastor in the communion 
service. 


That same evening at 6:30, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society succeeded in fill- 
ing the Parish House with members and 
their friends who came to hear Mr. and 


MRS. FANNY S. WICKES. 


Mrs. Wickes tell about the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, and how they them- 
selves came to dedicate their lives to 
work in the foreign field. The meeting 
made a profound impression and we 
know deepened the conviction on the 
part of several of our young people 
that they, too, will, if the way opens, 
give themselves to the foreign work. 

The Woman's Board of Missions, hay- 
ing delayed its monthly meeting for a 
week, met on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 
8, in order that Mrs. Wickes might ad- 
dress the meeting. Mrs. Wickes gave 
a most interesting account of the social 
service work in which she has been en- 
gaged during the last few years and 
how she hoped to apply this experience 
to her work in China. 

On Wednesday afternoon, October 9, 
the Gleaners, our Girls’ Missionary 
Society, held a special meeting at the 
home of Mrs. E. B. Waterhouse, and 
here again Mrs. Wickes was the princi- 
pal speaker. While not able to speak 
from her own experience, as she was 
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just on her way there, she did tell the 
girls, in a most interesting manner, 
about the conditions in which girls in 
many parts of China still live, and how 
she expected to try to help change these 
conditions. 

“The Opportunity in Chinw’ was the 
subject of an informal address by Mr. 
Wickes at the regular mid-week service 
on Wednesday evening, October 9. The 
Parish House was well filled with mem- 
bers and friends and all were newly im- 
pressed, not only by the opportunity 
which awaits our missionary, but by the 
peculiar qualifications which Mr. Wickes 
possesses to take up the particular line 
of work to which he hopes to be assign- 
ed. His preference now is to devote 
himself to Bible teaching in one of the 
mission colleges. In all probability he 
will be added to the faculty of Union 
College, at Tungchow, North China. 

The all-important service in the two 
weeks’ program was the Commissioning 
Service held on the second Sunday 
morning, October 13. The sermon was 
delivered by the Associate Minister, 
Rev. A. A. Ebersole. ._The Minister, 
Rey. Doremus Scudder, presented the 
Commission on behalf of the Prudential 
Committee of the A. B. C. F. M., and 
Rev. William B. Oleson, Secretary of 
the Hawaiian Board, offered the prayer 
of consecration. A unique feature of the 
service was the participation of repre- 
sentatives not only from every one of 
the organizations of the church, but also 
from the different nationalities in the 
Oahu Evangelical Association. Besides 
the Minister and Associate Minister the 
following extended the Right Hand of 
Fellowship: 

Representing Central Union Church 
and Its Organizations: 

John M. Whitney, Senior Deacon. 

Elizabeth B. Waterhouse, Senior Dea- 
conness. 

Frederick J. Lowrey, President Board 
of Trustees. 

A. Frank Cooke, for the Standing 
Committee. 

William A. Bowen, 
Bible School. 

Mary A. Richards, President Wom- 
an’s Board. 

Eleanor S. Atherton, President Wom- 
en’s Society. 

Abraham Lewis, Jr., Senior Council- 
lor Men’s League. 

Arthur F. Griffiths, for the Laymen’s 
Missionary Committee. 

Rowland M. Cross, President Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. 

Marion E. Brown, Treasurer Mission- 
ary Gleaners. 

Harold Leon Ebersole, for the Min- 
ister’s Class of 1913. 


Superintendent 


Representing the Oahu Association: 

Rev. Samuel W. Kekuewa, for the 
Hawaiians. 

William» Yap Kwai 
Chinese. 

Deacon Michiji Ogawa, for the Jap- 
anese. 

Deacon Felix R. Tranquada, for the 
Portuguese. 


Rev. William B. Oleson, for the Anglo 
Saxons. 


This was the first time in the history 
of Central Union Church that such a 
service as this was held. It was a most 
impressive service, and one which will 
not soon be forgotten by the large con- 
gregation present that morning. 

It is doubtful whether ever before 
visitors to this city were so thoroughly 
and continuously entertained. During 
the sixteen days which Mr. and Mrs. 
Wickes spent here, they lunched or 
dined in twenty-eight different homes. 
Such an intimate acquaintance as this 
gave them with so many of the best 
people of the church, was not only a 
rare privilege, which Mr. and Mrs. 
Wickes very greatly appreciated, but it 
will be of the greatest value both to 
them and to the church in coming years, 
as they carry forward the work to which 
these people are now sending them and 
for which they furnish financial support. 


Fong, for the 


Two special social functions were ar- 
ranged for Mr. and Mrs. Wickes. 

On Thursday evening, October 10, the 
Women’s Society held a reception and 
social in their honor in the. Church Par- 
lors, to which every one was invited, 
and which was lagrely attended, not 
only by the members of the church, but 
by many who had recently come to the 
city. 

And finally, on Wednesday evening, 
October 16, as a fitting climax to the 
two weeks’ fete, the men of the church 
gave a farewell dinner to Mr. Wickes. 
One hundred men sat down to an in- 
formal spread in the Parish House. 
Afterward the Male Quartet of the 
Church Choir opened a program which 
included addresses by Mr. Paul Super, 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
on “The Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment and how it came to Honolulu ;” by 
Mr. Wickes on “The Situation as I see 
it in China,” and by Dr. Scudder on 
“The Plant, The Returns, and The 
Outgo.” Mr. F. J. Lowrey, chairman of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Committee of 
Central: Union Church presented a most 
interesting financial statement, showing 
that so far this year there had been con- 
tributed by this church to Foreign Mis- 
sion Work the sum of $8388.14, and 
that the church, with the promised co- 


operation of the Laymen’s Committee, 
has agreed to contribute annually to the 
American Board at least the sum of 
$6000 to be applied as follows: 

$2000 to support of Nauru Mission. 

$2000 to support of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wickes. 

$2000 (and any over) to the General 
work of the Board. 

In view of the gifts this year, it would 
seem as though there should be no dif- 
ficulty in meeting this promise and more 
too, each year. 

In conclusion it may truthfully be 
said, that missionary interest has never 
been so vital and keen, even in this mis- 
sionary church, as it is right now; and 
there is no reason why, with the aid of 
such first-hand information as Mr. and 
Mrs. Wickes will be able to send us 
right from the center of activities in the 
New Republic of China, we should not 
be able to maintain this interest and go 
on in coming years to other and greater 
missionary achievements. 


—A. A. E. 
ee 


Breeze from the Other Islands. 


You will be glad to know that Mr. 
Bowdish, (new Pastor of Makawao 
Union Church) is very popular, that the 
work at Wailuku is progressing well, 
that we never had such large audiences 
as at present, and that everything is 
bright toward better work than ever. I 
feel that one of the brightest parts of 
our work will be the Japanese Girls’ 
Home, for it is the first attempt on this 
Island to protect working girls in any 
way. We have one of the girls in our 
home and she is doing well. 


—R. B. DODGE: 
te 


There were five new members, one on 
confession of faith, four by letter, at 
last Sabbath’s Communion service, (Oct. 
6), making 14 received during the year. 
The Sunday School is picking up after 
the holidays and church attendance is 
very good. A. DRAHMS. 


ee 


Professor L. A. Waite, of Cornell, has 
an idea that the existence of the pro- 
motion committee is a big mistake. He 
advises in its place a committee to con- 
ceal as far as possible the beauties and 
resources of the islands. He fears that 
when the people on the mainland really 
begin to understand and appreciate the 
advantages of the islands, they will flock 
here in such numbers, that it will be a 
case of “standing room only.” However, 
there’s always room for one more, in this 
case there is room for two or three more 
—of the right kind.—Kohala Midget. 
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THe Burpens or Poverty. Under 
this subject Rev. Charles F. Dole has 
made an earnest contribution to the 


BOOK REVIEWS 


reat moral issue which confronts the) 
8 MA ‘of a better world 


world today. It is both fascinating in 
style and searching in its appeal to the 
intelligence and conscience of the reader. 
The problem is a perpetual one “for the 
world never has and never can have its 
living stored up for many months in ad- 
vance,” but the unequal distribution “of- 
fends our ideas of brotherhood and hu- 
manity.” In aiming at the solution he 
shows the first duty to be the stoppage of 
the enormous preventable waste and loss 
arising through the ignorance and ani- 
malism of the race and expressing itself 
in intemperance, war, fire loss, needless 
disease, unintelligent retail distribution, 
etc. The problem of land ownership is 
considered as fundamental and a highly 
suggestive solution is proposed. In his 
discussion of ‘Socialism and its Diffi- 
culties” Mr. Dole confesses his admira- 
tion for the “perfectly wonderful faith 
in the brotherhood of man,” and his own 
desire to go in that direction, yet he 
sees many insuperable obstacles in the 
way of its realization as a political pro- 
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Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Corner Merchant and Alakea 


—— 
. 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 

Reward Cards. . 

' Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 

C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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gram. Socialism is more a religion of 
{| brotherhood and its ideals can only be 
realized by the slow process of the trans- 
formation of men into the perfect type 
of manhood. The author proposes a 
Social Program of eleven articles as a 
basis, showing what men with the vision 
“can do, this side of 
Socialism, not to stay its coming, but 
to make ready for whatever regime 
ought to come, and meanwhile to relieve 
as much of the oppression ot the poor 
as we can.” 

B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, 225 Fifth 
Aw cNaeY. Post: paid..55c: 


es se 
As Others See Us. 


Hilo and Wailuku were giving some 
pointers to Honolulu on the subject of 
sidewalks, when Honolulu smartly re- 
“we don’t have to walk here, we 
ride.” Just then, as luck would have it, 
in came Kauai with a beautiful belt road 
round her waist, merrily humming as 
she came: 

I took iny’ girl fora’ ride; 

Humpity bumpity bump! 

—In fair Honolulu. 

But I be stumped, I be thumped,, 

For the humps, lumps, dumps and slumps, 
I couldn’t stay put by her side, 

In proud Honolulu.— 

Humpity, bumpity, bump!” 


wo 
OUR ENGLISH COUSINS, 
SOUTH. 


W. D. WESTERVELT. 


N English authoress who spent some 
time in Australia wrote a book 
entitled “The Awful Australian.” 

This book is a scathing criticism of 
manners and customs in what were 
called “The English Colonies,” but which 
now have become “The Australian Com- 
monwealth.” The lady writer attacks 
“Australian Politics,” “Australian Man- 
ners,” “The Australian in Society,” and 
so on to the extent of sixteen chapters. 
It is a book which will do Australia a 
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Plain and Decorative Paper 
Hanging, Graining and Polishing, 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing. 


137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


Wah Ving Chong Company 
Importers of 


DRY GOODS, TRUNKS, SUIT- 
GASES, ETC. 
HATS, SHOES AND 
HOSIERY. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


161-163 King St. 
Near Fish Market. 


Telephone 1320 


Honolulu 


We invite inspection. 


The Home Beautiful 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
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vast amount of good, although it makes 
the Australian blood boil. 

The points made in the chapters on 
politics concerning the election of the in- 
competent and ignorant to the Parlia- 
ments and Legislative Assemblies, apply 
to more places “than the Australian States 
—aid sometimes there is sy mpathty with 
the writer when she says: “To think of 
such politicians being in Parliament is 
enough to make the legislative angels 
weep.’ 

The most beneficial chapter to my mind 
is on “The Australian Accent.” The 
writer says: “One of the strongest preju- 
dices that one has to overcome when one 
visits Australia is that created by the 
weird jargon that passes for English in 
this country. Created is too mild a term 
to apply to the process.” The Austra- 
lian accent has frequently been described 
by travelers, but none have done justice 
to its abominations.” 

The fact is the Australian accent has 
been created from the English used by 
the conglomerate mass of people coming 
from all parts of the English-speaking 
world, and does out- Yankee the Yankee 
accent of old New England in its most 
ridiculed aspects. As the lady writer 
says: “A cow is invariably a ‘keeow’; a 
town is ‘teeow n,’ and brown is ‘breeown,’ 
and so on.” 

The accent of the Colonies 
marked, as a matter of fact, that after 
I had traveled a few weeks back and 
forth I said to my wife: “Perhaps we 
better purchase a New Zealand or Aus- 
tralian dictionary of the English lan- 
guage and see why the words are pro- 
nounced inthis way.” But when we 
looked at the standard dictionaries we 
found that English was English the 
whole world around. 

Two Honolulu girls were in a young 
ladies’ college in Melbourne. We visited 
them and were surprised to hear them 
beat the Australians in the use of the 
Australian accent. They could not bear 
ridicule from their schoolmates and de- 
liberately learned to speak as the others 
did. We asked, “Do the teachers and 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY Miia 
CO. Flat 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


WING WO TAI & CO. 
Ivory, Sandal-wood, Silks and 
Oriental Goods. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


SHEU HUNG & CO. 


Importers of 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


California Fruit and Produce of All Kinds. 
142 S. King Street, Opp. Fish Market. 
Telephone 1184. 


KAM CHONG 
Gents’ Furnishings 
Cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Harrison Block Honolulu, T. H. 
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binding and Job Printing. 
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Medical and Recreative Gym- 
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principals speak as you do now or more 

aS you were accustomed to speak?” 

“Oh, they talk more like Americans.” 

The teachers used dictionary English. 
The reason why I call especial atten- 

tion to the “Awful Australian” phase of 
a visit to the south lands is because the 
Hawaiian Islands are populated by peo- 
ple speaking a far more chaotic variety 
of languages than Australia, and the 
pronunciation of English in our islands 
has a tendency to become much more 
“awful” than any accent, cockney or 
otherwise, English has ever received in 
any other land. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for English-speaking people the 
world around to make great and con- 
tinued use of the very best dictionaries | 
and study most carefully the marks over | 
the various vowels. 

Now it must be clearly understood 
that in the nearly six months we spent 
among our English cousins of the is- | 
lands south—New Zealand, Tasmania 
and Australia—we met all classes of 
people and learned to have a hearty re- 
spect for the manhood and womanhood 
of these cousins. They are no more sel- 
fish or boorish or coarse, comparatively, 
than any other people in any part of the 
world, and the appellation “The Awful 
Australian” is no more deserved than 
“The Awful German” or “The Awful 
Frenchman” would be when applied to 
the citizens en masse of those countries. 

As a matter of fact, the vast number 
of acquaintances formed in hotels and 
on railroads and steamships proved to 
us that there was a universal spirit of 
kindliness and unselfish friendship which 
involuntarily came to the front every- 
where, bringing to mind Whittier’s fine 
lines: 

“O Englishmen, in hope and creed, 
In blood and tongue, our brothers.” 
Everywhere, as a rule, we met courtesy 

and brotherhood. There was a mighty 

sympathy with American history and in- 
stitutions and ideals all through these 

lands to the south. The cases where a 

lack of courtesy was shown during six 

months would scarcely touch the number 
of fingers on one hand. 

We traveled about twenty thousand 
miles on steamships and railroads and 


motors, and found the people eager to 
aid in securing the best views in scenery 
and comfortable places in travel.  In- 
formation unostentatiously offered gave 
us many a fine bit of mountain or valley 


0180S 


which we almost overlooked. 

Let the English language be made 
pure and the English heart be kept kind, 
and there will be no race under the sun 


S. P. Correa 


more powerful or more benevolent. 
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ance. Bifocals that look and 
wear like plain glasses, but give 
you perfect double service. 


ALFRED D. FAIRWEATHER 
GRINDS KRYPTOKS. 
HARRISON BLOCK, FORT STREET. 


HF Wictman &¢o.. 


LIMITED 
LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt ot 


GOLD ANnpD 
SILVERSMITHS. 
et 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
| HONOLULU. 


Honotutu Iron Works Gompany 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Liilie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 


A Summer Night’s Opportunity. 


ELIEVING that reformers have de- 

pended too much on laws and meet- 
ings —laws inadequately enforced, and 
meetings attended mostly by those who 
need them least — Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
of Washington, D. C., Superintendent of 
the International Reform Bureau, has de- 
vised a plan, already well started, to 
reach whole cities and villages with the 
best reform literature, at the very time 
when reform meetings are least avail- 
able, to create an intensified reform sen- 
timent that will not only make laws but 
put behind them officials in sympathy 
with the laws. 

A “team” of four adult volunteers 
from a “Men and Religion” group of 
young people’s society or W. C. T. U., 
or a combination of these, undertakes to 
distribute reform literature, going two 
and two on opposite sides of the same 
street in summer twilights when many 
families are sitting on their porches. 
Each carries a different leaflet and pre- 
sents it at alternate houses on his side 
of the street, ringing the bell when no 
one is on the stoop, and saying in each 
case, in substance: “I wish to leave with 
you this important leaflet. Your neigh- 
bor on this side gets a different leaflet, 


SCOT 


TISSUE 


PAPER 


TOW EES 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Cents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mer. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’F’G. 
COATED: 
Dealers in 

CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


Tel. 175% 


Silva’s Toggery 


Elks Bldg. 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


U. Q. YEE HOP & 60. 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked 
Tongue, Fresh Canned Oysters, 
Poultry, Game, Eggs, Cheese, Butter, 
Fresh, Smoked and Salt Fish, Fruits 
and Vegetables, etc. 


SHIPPING TRADE SUPPLIED, a Specialty. 


N. KING ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 

Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls-1, 2, 

3, 4, and 5. Market Telephone 18651. 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068. 


W.W. Dimond &Co., Ltd. 


Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


STOVES, RANGES and 
REFRIGERATORS. 


53-55-57 S. King. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 
under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 


tania Streets. 


Chee Yow Shin Po 


(Liberty News.) 


The organ of the Revolutionary Government 
should be read by those who pay attention 
to affairs in the Far East. 


PRINTED THREE TIMES EACH WEEK. 
Subscription $7 per annum. 


’ 40 Hotel Street. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 


Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE STORE. 


\the door.” 


and your two neighbors opposite still 
other kinds. I hope you will change 
about and talk them over.” When there 
is in any of the four families one alert 
for social service, this will give him op- 
portunity. And when the plan is well 
started, other teams should take the 
town. 

It would require only the hour or two 
commonly wasted right after supper to 
carry the leaves for the healing of the 
nations to a hundred homes a week, and 
when a beat has been arranged, the 
“team” should go over it once a month. 

More important than the effect on 
legislation would be the effect of such 
a campaign on individual character and 
family life and the “social conscience.” 
A preacher might well get into a team 
for the opportunity it would give to get 
at non-church goers and extend his use- 
fulness if not his parish. 

The character of the literature is of 
first importance. To make the plan a 
success all temperance publishers should 
be asked to send samples of what they 


iregard as most likely to be welcome and 


effective in such a door-to-door canvass ; 
and from these the “teams” that are plan- 
ning to take the city should make selec- 
tions. The old-style cheap tracts are not 
adequate for such a crusade. Leaflets 
used should be on good paper and illus- 
trated by diagrams, cartoons or portraits ; 
and it will be an advantage if in two 
colors, well subdivided, and diversified in 
type. 

At this season especially we should 
heed the proverb, “People will go for 
whiskey, but milk must be brought to 


Dre Craits 1says a4 Wy recent» lecture 
tours in the triangle bounded by Bangor, 


‘Chicago and New Orleans, have shown 


everywhere the need of more thorough 
moral education in school and out of 
school. People usually have ‘the courage 
of their convictions’ when they really have 
convictions. State prohibition in Georgia 
and Tennessee has been only half suc- 
cessful because it has not behind it 
enough anti-alcohol conviction to stop 
trainloads of whiskey ordered for church 
homes to celebrate the birth of Christ. 
Ohio votes ‘No license’ in many counties, 
but also votes no enforcement in the of- 
ficials selected. This is because the clos- 
ing of saloon doors is not followed by 


Nieper’s 


Office FF Girt te et 


Express 


We are odie to handle your goods with care and. apathy, 


Give us a a irial. 5, 


all 


MIXED PAINTS, 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO, 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA.COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


1 6 ME RS HAN TE SAR RAE, T. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Dk. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
Hono.Lu.u, T. H. 


GENERAL PRACTIONER. 
NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. — 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OL BICE SUBPEYVICO, 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


eee & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 


Ete, “Ete. . 
-SHonahili, T: He 
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“*€o Live in Hearts we Leave Behind 
is not to Die.’’ 


FOR EXPERT WORK 
INS THIS eIp UN Eee CAG 
OR WRITE HONOLULU 
MONUMENT WORKS, 
COR. KING AND PUNCH- 
BOWL, OPPOSITE. CAR- 
NEGIE LIBRARY. 


HONOLULU DRUG Co. 


Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Fort Street. 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
Accurately filled by grad- 


uate druggists. 


Our» Service is unexcelled. 


Frozen Sweets at our 


SODA WATER 
FOUNTAIN. 


YAT LOY COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- 
Ings, Etc. 

12 to 16 King St., near Nuuanu. 


P. O. Box 809. HONOLULU, T. H. 


door-to-door education to show that it is 
not alone the atmosphere of the saloon 
that is bad, but the alcohol. Philadelphia 
and Cincirmati unhorsed the worst of 
bosses, but the reform mayors segregated 
vice because even the church people of 
those cities have not been educated out 
of that ‘doctrine of devils,’ that prosti- 
tution is a ‘necessary evil.’ ” 

WE NEED BETTER LAWS, YET 
MORE WE NEED ENFORCEMENT, 
AND MOST OF ALL WE NEED 
MORAL CONVICTION. 


& 
A Nestor and a Moses. 


The eightieth birthday of Rev. James 
H. Ballagh, D.D., of Japan was cele- 
brated on September 7, not long after 
the fiftieth anniversary of his arrival as 
a missionary in that land. 

In taking note of this splendid record, 
we quote a sentence from a congratula- 
tory letter sent to him by missionary 
comrades on that day: ; 

“You are now the Nestor, both in age 
and in length of service, among the Mis- 
sionaries in Japan. Like Moses of old, 
your ‘eye is not dim,’ nor is your 
‘natural force abated.’ And like Moses 
also, you constantly point out to the 
missionary host the ‘land of promise’— 
the complete winning of this land of the 
Orient for Christ our King.” 

& 


This summer Prof. J. C. Ballagh, a 
brother of Dr. James Ballagh, celebrated 
the 40th anniversary of Mis arrival in 
Japan. During these long years he has 
served the Presbyterian Mission as 
Treasurer, and his missionary comrades 
celebrated by feasting him, after which 
they arrested and brought him before a 
court of the Mission. Here he was tried 
for “allowing unused balances of the 
Mission to revert to the Board.” Amid 
much merriment the case was prosecuted, 
and the judges finding Prof. Ballagh 
guilty, condemned him to serve forty 
years more as treasurer of the Mission. 


& 

We are glad to welcome Mrs. Ruth 
B. Baker, who has returned from the 
mainland in improved health. She 
brought back with her Miss Alma Cooke 
of Oakland, as a colaborer in the work 
at Kealakekua. 

Dr Aes. “Bakers and Revers Je. 
Cowan, D.D., were in Honolulu during 
the stay of the Mauna Loa. Returning 
on November 1, to their churches. 


PLACE CARDS AND DINNER FAVORS 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass, Copper and Leather Goods. 


and Favors for all occasions. 


Place Cards 


POTTERY—Kodak Developing and Printing Neatly and Promptly Done. 


YE ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP 


Phone 2152 


Pantheon Bldg. 


Telephone 1491. 177 KING 8T. 
J. ABADIE’S 


; FRENCH 
: LAUNDRY 


DYEING AND 
‘ CLEANING 
WORKS 


0, 


e@ ° 8: e. i} 


‘ 
. 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
x 


Phone 3093 P. O. Box 840 
OAHU FURNITURE CO. 
Monkey Pod and Koa Furniture 
to Order and in Stock. 


163 King St. HONOLULJ, T. H. 


W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT  TiA TE Opa 
P. O. Box 986. Telephone 2525 
62 KING STREET. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


Furniture of all descriptions 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Eta 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


BARTLETT 


A Natural Mineral Water. 
The Best for Table and Medicinal 


Purposes. 


LOVEJOY & 60. 


Sole Agents. 


902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU 
Phone 2708. P. O. Box 637 
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CROWN AND BILHORN REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete Aeoli- 


ola Pianos and 


| Orchestrells. 


sole distributors 
for the Victor 


Co. in Hawaii. 


Our instruments are sold absoluteiy upon 
the One Price Plan—the only honest method 
of merchandising. 


Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 
BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NAL THER TABLETS: 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Organs. 


Nalther Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 


Narcotics, Mercury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 

Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 
ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 3 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 8. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by S. YASUDA, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- 
Price per Box, $1.50. 


P. O. Box 122, 


tory. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL 
PAINTING 
’ BY 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGNER 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


an line of Pian-|/| 


We rent Pia- || 
nos. We are).the | | 


Talking Machine || 


The only author- |j 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


Telephone Zils 
Works Fort Street 


BRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


TAILOR MADE 


We are prepared to make 


your | 
Suitseto Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. 


M. McINERNY | 


LIMITED 


Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts 
SaaS 
Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom-| 
mended by all the leading physicians in! 
the city. 
We build bungalow homes and our| 
prices and terms are reasonable. 


WReatihnitilewsel and Co: 


Limited 


HoNoLULU 
| Hawatamelectric Co: 


K.UYEDA 
. |  Furnishes Everything Electrical 


FOR STYLISH | 


M | | | Hol y | HOUSE WIRING 


“The The Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, CHINA, ETC. ETC. 


Phone 1470. 


Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
| Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 


STRAW HAT Largest cold storage and ice plant in 
| MANUFACTURER _ the city. 
| | Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
| Telephone 9129 Phone 2390. 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
H. M. von HOLT. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Cable. 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. *» 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lte. 


Honolulu 


BK. O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


Gai, Wenn Co: 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


oo PRU 
Creamery Butter 
Guaranteed the Best and Full 16 


Ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED. 
Retail 1271--TELEPHONES--Wholesale 1858 


* SAYEGUSA # 


JAPANESE ‘SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS, Ong ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Our Stock of 
Silverware 


Contains some of the Cleverest 
Designs ever created. ~~ 
Give us a call. 


WAR. VIEIRA*&; CO: 
113 Hotel St. 


BO WO 


Manufacturer of 
JADE JEWELRY 
Special Attention Paid to 
STYLISH EUROPEAN JEWELRY. 
Rings, Brooches, Combs, Scarf Pins, Neck- 
laces, Bracelets, Etc. All Being of the 
Finest Quality and Best of Workmanship. 
Hotel St., bet. Smith and Maunakea. 
P. O. Box 1007. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Building, next the Cable Office 
Silks,. 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing, 


HAWAII. 


HONOLULU, 


A. SCHAEFER ®& CO., 
: IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.u_u, T. H. 


| 


| @ BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


‘General Mercantile Commission Agts. 


Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; W. W. North, Treasurer; Richard 
Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, Auditor; C. H. 
Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. Gartley, 
Directors. > 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. 


GOOD 
DRY GOODS 


N. S. Sachs Dry Goods Co. 


Cor. Fort and Beretania. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. > 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. _ 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 


o 


A Suyoested New Edifice For Che Silnam Protestant 
Church At Che Leper Settlement, 
Kalaupapa, Molokat. 


Church Organized 1 ohh. 
Members Received Wy To 1912, 735. 
Ministered To By Sixteen Pastors. 
Present Pastor, Kev. David Kaai. 
Amount Nevded Hor New Building 
And Other Improvements, $7000. 
For Further Particulars See Page 287 
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HAamaiian Crust Cu. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 

Liebility, and Burglary 

Insurance. 

923° FORTs STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


RESPONSIBLE _| 


For those Japanese Servants? 


More than we think, perhaps. Let 
them read a Christian paper in their 
own tongue. It is THE TOMO, 50c a 
year. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


55 Queen Street 


Honolulu 


JM: WHITNEY, MD. DDS. 
" DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. 


LIMITED. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES. 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


The Baldwin Jlational i: 
of Shahulni 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


INSURANCE. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


He. HacktfeldwanGo: 


LIMITED 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS 
Importers of “General Merchandise 
Agents for Pacific Mail and American- 


Flawatan S.S., Cos: 


HONOEO EGE: 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College 
THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Honolulu, H. T. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 


San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 
Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.” 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O, Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - 


Codes: 


HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


CASTLE & CooKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SUGAR FACTOR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
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THE RISING CIVIC SPIRIT. 


T was altogether 
impossible that 
| Hawati should 
we iawe witnessed 
V : 
Wy) even from a dis- 
WYV44 tance such a cam- 
= S Sea 
R paign on behalf 
vow) of social righte- 
2 ALESS ousness as Gov- 
Wilson Roosevelt 


and Colonel 


ernor 
waged without having its public spirited 


people swept into the vortex. Oahu 
Island being nearest in  intercom- 
munication with the mainland naturally 
exhibited this trend most powerfully. It 
was possible for “the interests” to keep 
Kauai, Maui and Hawaii in line because 
voters there are farther away from the 
influence of the American Zeitgeist. But 
Oahu is fast becoming typically Ameri- 
ean in its deeper sympathy. Hence the 
promise of securing statehood brightens. 
It was to be expected then that Oahu 
_ should exhibit its essential mainlandism 
by going democratic, tho few, even of 
‘the insiders, foresaw the overturn. The 
overthrow of Kuhio by Oahu 


”] 


was symptomatic. He was re-elected by 
the other islands, but every one knows 
that he is politically dead—a faci that 
his sub-election fit of the sulks showed 
he had sufficient keenness of vision to 
perceive. This moral defeat was the one 
great achievement of the campaign, the 
surest evidence of advancing American- 
ization that has as yet been afforded in 
our public life. It seemed singular that 


Continwus Christmas Iny 
On Lepers. 


HE Kalaupapa Christmas box goes 
away from the Hawaiian Board 
as usual. 

This time we expect to fill it full of 
song,—of course we expect to send 
the usual cheer of sweets and fruit. 

We want the song to last,—a song 
that will come out any time. 

Such a box, years ago must needs 
have been a ‘“‘music-box.” Now we 
send a machine with records. 

Do you want a delightful part in 
this music. 

Send us money for the machine: 
it will take more money than on other 
years. 

Better still, send us your own se- 
lection of joy-making records. Pick 
them out, pay for them and send them 
to us. 

Of course you are going to remem- 
ber that joy that lasts,—the kind that 
a leper may have and keep, is some- 
way connected with the Angel’s Song. 
I am going to make my selection on 
that basis, and whereas they will not 
be on the Old Hundred order—all of 
them—there will certainly be no room 
in the box for modern rag-time kill- 
Joy. 

The grown-up babe of Bethelehem 
was a great joy-maker for lepers. 

All gifts should be made before De- 
cember 21,—as much before that as 
possible. Sie RS 


GRARARARIARIREAEDAIARIIIIPEIAIA. 
“the interests’ could have been so short- 
sighted as to try and stem the anti- 
Kuhio tide. Perhaps it was because one 
or two of their keenest minded leaders 
were absent from the Territory. They 
have Kuhio for their pains, but a dis- 
credited and in a Democratic Congress 
an entirely useless Kuhio. 


They have left themselves without a 
single weapon with which to fight the 
battle for a retention of a part of the 
sugar tariff. Perhaps it is as well, how- 
ever, because now there is no staff to 
lean upon in the hope that Congress 
may not largely or entirely remove the 


protective duty. It is time courageously 
to face the worst in this regard. Doubt- 
less this is being done by our financial 
leaders. Hawaii has enjoyed so many 
years of unexampled prosperity that it 
is hardly in the course of nature en- 
tirely to postpone adversity much longer. 
And our tried men of affairs are not 
raw recruits in battling against adverse 
conditions, They are seasoned fighters 
and would find a way to make victory 
perch on the banners of our chief in- 
dustry even tho free trade should be the 
assailant. There are solid reasons for 
believing that with the blow which free 
trade would: strike beet sugar produc- 
tion, with the steadily increasing con- 
sumption of sweetness the world over 
and with the inevitable development of 
economies that necessity will stimulate, 
Hawaii would issue even from such a 
severe trial as lack of tariff protection 
fully as prosperous as it ever has been. 
In this case the dread foe would prove 
a blessing in disguise. It is well to face 
a possible crisis in this spirit. Fortu- 
nately for this industry, tho tariff re- 
duction is inevitable, free trade does not 
loom so largely in possibility. Whatever 
the outcome, Hawaii will meet it with 
resolute spirit. The recent political cam- 
paign shows that the Territory possesses 
the kind of nature which grows this sort 
of spirit. 
Bd 


Forward for a City of God. 


A second most significant evidence of 
Oahu’s up-to-dateness is the well nigh 
universal demand for a new charter in 
keeping with the requirements of the 
age. Our present municipal charter is a 
hodge podge of irreconcilables, antiqui- 
ties, impossibilities and_ inefficiencies. 
The single provision that the Mayor 
must be an idler condemns it as a pub- 
lic fraud. Having ordained that only 
a man without business shall be Mayor, 
the document shelves him into incompe- 
tency by shearing him of all power. Re- 
sponsibility is then made a shuttlecock 
kept in the air by any number of irre- 
sponsible elective officials who wield the 
battle-doors. The uncanny instrument has 
writ large all over it the legend “made 
for the nineteenth century.” No wonder 
that Oahu having awaked to twentieth 
century ideas of efficient popular goy- 
ernment began the week following elec- 
tion to cry with one accord “New 
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Charter!” The spontaneity of the move- 
ment was as refreshing as the vote reg- 
istered November 6. Gubernatorial chair, 
press and pulpit, financial interests and 
the everyday citizen all reechoed with it. 
And the burden of it all is to make 
Honolulu. worthy of its entrancing 
scenery, its strategic position in the 
Pacific world, its missionary heritage, its 
cosmopolitan character and its manifest 
destiny. To realize this ideal we must 
have a government. at once efficient, 
economical and honest. This can be had 
only by the» loyal co-operation of all 
citizens, ) J he very Wirst) dutya is the 
ereation of a civic spirit in full sympathy 
with modern ideals of popular govern- 
ment. There can be no doubt that this 
spirit is even now in its birth throes. The 
right sort of charter will assist it to full 
life. If the Organic Act) serves.as a 
barrier towards securing the kind of 
charter we need, there is little question 
that an appeal to Congress, if backed 
by popular demand on Oahu, will secure 
a modification enabling us to get what 
we wish. The dangér is that the new 
instrument may be but a compromise in- 
stead of the charter of liberty that we 
need. No pains should be spared to 
give us a model instrument, fully 
abreast of. mainland ideals. “Trust the 
People” should be its cornerstone. By 
all means let it be framed as early as 
possible before our Legislature meets, 
so that it may be subjected to the test 
of public discussion. This will familiar- 
ize both the people and the legislators 
with its provisions and the reasons there- 
for. Then when adopted and submitted 
to practical demonstration, an intelligent 
citizenship will have the handling of the 
new form of government. 1915 and the 
completed Panama Canal are hurrying 
on apace. We cannot act too promptly 
to have our civic housekeeping in com- 
plete order when they arrive at our 
doors. It is good to be living in thes= 
days when every man is privileged to 
share in the greatest and noblest under 
takings. To help build a worthy city 
of God, which means a city for Man, on 
earth is a glorious task. 


& 
Citizenship Worthy of the City. 


Not only must we build the city, but 
also its people on ideal lines. That is 
what eugenics means. And both pro- 
cesses go together. Hence simultane- 
ously with the agitation for a new 
charter Honolulu is being treated to a 
movement for a better race to indwell 
the city which is to be. The Eugenic 
conference in Cooke Hall last month 
was a good ‘starter. The subject was 
looked at on many sides thru brief, 


pointed papers that voiced the modern 
demand, first, for a single standard of 
sexual morality for men and women and 
equal social censure for the violation of 
this standard by either sex; second, for 
thoro education of every child in sex- 
hygiene in the home and at school; third, 
for sterilization ef those unfit to bear 
healthy children; fourth, for the abolish- 
ment of the social.evil; fifth, for suppres- 
sion of venereal diseases in men and 
women by the same rigorous. measures 
of reporting cases to the Public Health 
Department, of segregating those diseased 
until cured and of scientifically treating 
them, as characterize the dealing of the 
authorities with other contagious and in- 
fectious diseases; sixth, for a law re- 
fusing marriage license to man or wom- 
an without prior rigid physical examina- 
tion certifying to freedom from com- 
municable disease and to normal physical 
and mental health; and seventh, for the 
steady cultivation by society of a more 
highly developed human stock. This 
movement begins not a day too soon. 
Reports of physicians in private practice 
and of military surgeons reveal a de- 
plorable condition of venereal infection. 
Meantime in Honolulu crimes against 
chastity are too common to _ provoke 
notice and are treated by public opinion 
almost as a normal manifestation ot 
human nature. The truth is our city is 
suffering from sexual dryrot. This so- 
cial disease must be excised or the en- 
tire community will become gangrenous. 
Fortunately society holds within itself 
rare recuperative power and the mo- 
ment that conditions become unbearable, 
nature rouses itself to slough off the 
evils. Our city has reached this stage 
and the eugenic conference, with the 
breathless interest of those who attended 
it, was a fine demonstration of the re- 
surgence of the public spirit that will 
never rest until it has completed the task 
of social purification. 


& 
Our Women. 


They are no longer the same. They 
are being reborn into the twentieth cen- 
tury. To one visiting California after 
an absence of several years it is clear 
that the womanhood of that Common- 
wealth has entered a new stage of de- 
velopment. Singularly enuf in the eyes 
of those who held that the ballot would 
unsex women, the change that has come 
in our sister Commonwealth is marked 
by a distinct growth of womanliness It 
is as if a new power to develop certain 
slumbering womanly faculties had been 
set free and the result is a more queenly 
creature than ever. It seems strange 


enuf that any one could ever have 
a 


argued that an expansion of influence 
could deprive anyone of individuality 
when the truth is that it offers larger 
opportunity for the development of one’s 
special traits. At all events -Hawaii 
needs for her women exactly what Cali- 
fornia is giving to hers. And that our 
women are catching the spirit of the 
coming enlargement of influence and 
opportunity for wider development is 
very evident from several movements in 
the social life of our city. One of he 
is afforded by the Kilohana Art League 

Outdoor Circle. We remember to have 
heard that in a certain one of the neigh- 
borhood Improvement Clubs’ women 
were given to understand that they were 
not wanted. These clubs made quite a 
furor in the press, but seem to have 
achieved little beyond a few minor de- 
tails. But suddenly the Outdoor Circle 
captained by a woman is established and 
lo, streets are promptly transformed and 
a merry war is on for civic beautifica- 
tion. For some years we have heard 
talk, mostly by men, of a social survey. 
It remains talk until the Kaiulani TPrust- 
ees—women—facing the terrible wrongs 
suffered by women and girls at the 
hands of men in Honolulu gets busy, 
fetches an expert from New York, or- 
ganizes the movement, in six months 
publishes two reports and has good hope 
of seeing the work completed by a rep- 
resentative committee in record time. 
Meantime the Hawaiian women organize 
an equal suffrage league and promise to 
present in the Legislature a very strong 
front of support for this valiant reform. 
Good! If all this happens on the eve 
of the grant of the ballot to women, 
what may we not hope from them after! 
It is to be sincerely hoped that when the 
proposed new charter is submitted to 
public debate, the women of our city 
will be invited and expected to bear their 
share of this public service of ipl, ces 
out an instrument worthy of the New 


Honolulu. 
& 


Campaign Preparation. 


We doubt whether any city yet visited 
by Fred Smith and Raymond Robins has 
witnessed anything like the preparatory 
movement for their work characteristic 
of present conditions in Honolulu. All 
the evidences of civic awakening enu- 
merated in the foregoing paragraphs are 
a part of this preparation. Mr. Robins 
will receive from the Social Committee 
of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement a mass of information that 
will call for all his rare resources to e 
able him to prove worthy of his opp 
tunity for arousing a deeper civic con 
sciousness and stimuating a larger re 
sponse to the demands for social ser 
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For he will find here an already aroused 
community and it will require tact and 
judgment wisely to augment and direct 
the enthusiasm. This spirit of altruism 
should furnish Mr. Smith also with one 
of the richest opportunities of his life. 
If he is able to utilize it to bring into 
the churches a more liberal spirit of 
welcome for Christians outside of their 
membership and to infect the latter with 
a yearning for a more vital connection 

ith religious organizations, he will have 

ne the greatest possible service to 
“Honolulu. That is the sort of revival 
our city needs—to get the churches to 
open their doors freely to all followers 
of Jesus and to lead all these disciples 
into the welcoming churches. This can 
be brought about only by a real revival, 
the birth into irresistible power of the 
get-together spirit. “Where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty,’ and we 
may add “there also is unity.” The re- 
ligious revival which will mean most to 
our city will be characterized by these 
twin manifestations of God’s Spirit— 
liberty and unity. It is a big task to 
expect Mr. Smith to forward such a 
movement, but he will find prepared 
ground. It is entirely characteristic of 
this the Century of Brotherhood that its 
deepest religious revivals should find 
their source in social rebirths. If our 
present rapidly culminating civic spirit 
should prove to be the prelude to a 
mighty religious awakening it will only 
serve to show that Honolulu has begun 
to master the animating principle of this 
new era of Brotherhood. 

& 


Progressive Kaimuki. 


The people of this suburb are setting 
the rest of Honolulu an excellent ex- 
ample of public spirit in making the 
government school building the rallying 
place for all the people of the district. 
Dotibtless we shall soon be taught by 
them the lesson of how to meet the 
dance hall evil. Other cities are finding 
that the school house offers the ideal 
place for public dances, the people of the 
‘vicinage alone being admitted, so that 
the neighborhood feature predominates. 
Through the school faculty the partici- 
pation of the government in oversight 
is secured while social leaders are called 
in to chaperone the function and guide 
it healthfully. Folk dances are taught 
in such a way as to stimulate interest 
and add both to the recreational and 
educative character of the occasions. In 
our climate where windows are always 
open and the air freshly circulates, such 
stivities would be healthful physically 
nd would minister exactly the pabulum 
demanded by the social instincts. We 
2 conceive of no reform that will 


nf. 


render better service than the holding of 
such municipal dances weekly in all our 
school houses under the supervision, in 
each school neighborhood, of the school 
principals, assisted by a committee of 
matrons. The city Supervisors might 
well engage a teacher of dancing thoroly 
versed in folk dances to give her whole 
time to the promotion of the interests 
of rythmic movement. By holding the 
dances on different evenings in 
several school districts the teacher might 
go from one to another. These evening 
festivals would serve as schools for man- 
ners and deportment. By calling upon 
women of leisure for service and en- 
listing neighborhood co-operation they 
would help bridge over chasms between 
so-called social classes and foster soli- 
darity. Little by little the people’s cap- 
ital invested in school buildings, idle 
so many hours of each day, will be put 
to good use in this era of regard for 
efficiency. Besides the evening for 
dances we might expect to see evenings 
for lectures, for municipal moving pic- 
ture shows, for musical education and 
then the city would awake to the non- 
sense of building shacks for voting 
booths when school houses are so handy. 
In Los Angeles not only are these used 
for this purpose, but also churches which 
are gladly granted for such public ser- 
vice on election days, and also for pri- 
maries. It has been found that this 
dignifies the function of the ballot and 
helps to make this public duty more im- 
pressive and more universally observed. 
Let all this good work go on here. 


& 
Socialists and I. W. W. 


The local Socialist Club did well to 
send copies of its political platform to a 
number of citizens requesting from them 
frank criticism of the statement of prin- 
ciples and policies therein contained. It 
did better still when it requested those 
who replied courteously to this overture 
to attend a session of its meetings for 
friendly discussion of criticisms. These 
discussions were lively, they developed 
differing points of view and still more 
showed how nearly men of varying vis- 
ion see many of, the great questions 
which front the modern world. The re- 
sult was closer sympathy. It was also 
a better mutual understanding. For there 
is nothing more provocative of coopera- 
tion than a free friendly interchange of 
thought. It is to be hoped that the 
Socialists will, from time to time, repeat 
these conferences with different com- 
munity leaders. There can be little 
doubt that all such extremists as So- 
cialists, I. W. W. and philosophial anar- 
chists stand to the body politic in the 
struggle for industrial democracy much 


the. 


as the abolitionists did to the campaign 
for the extinction of slavery. Such 
valiant fighters, even tho some of them 
may be violent, do focus public thot upon 
needed reforms and step by step the 
vast body of moderatists decree the re- 
forms into the life and practise of so- 
ciety. Contrast the world of today with 
the world fifty years ago and it looks 
like a vast socialist victory. Little by 
little items in the Socialist program are 
being enacted into law. All this is good 
and the Socialists succeed wherever they 


win earnest consideration for right 
measures. Free speech fs their great 
ally. They are gaining because the 


cornerstone of their movement is Social 
welfare thru kindly evolution. As for 
the I. W. W., whose chief weapon does 
not seem to be good will but class 
hatred, the best way in which to deal 
with them is to grant freedom of speech 
while keeping strictly on the watch for 
manifestations of illegality. The preach- 
ing of hatred must sooner or later wreck 
its propagandists and it is better to let 
such bad blood out than by repression to 
seek to get rid of it. We doubt the wis- 
dom of refusing to allow the I. W. W. 
permission to speak in public places, 
and see no reason to think they will 
ever gain a substantial foothold in these 
Islands of good will. 

& 


Public Opinion League. 


Some years ago the National Eco- 
nomic League was formed to educate 
and express public opinion. Its modus 
operandi is interesting. Its officers ap- 
pear to be a Secretary and Executive 
Council. It has affiliated with it a 
dozen economic clubs in the great cities 
of the nation. It secures members 
everywhere in the country who pay a 
small fee. Annually it mails to its mem- 
bers an inquiry asking each to send it a 
list of the most important questions for 
consideration by the American — people. 
Of these it selects those named by the 
largest number and sends them to its 
members with request that each express 
opinion as to which is the most import- 
ant, which next and so on for say a 
dozen or more great topics. From these 
returns the one or two subjects of para- 
mount importance are chosen for special 
study and discussion by the League that 
year. The results of the balloting are 
sent to the press, Members of Congress, 
Governors of States, organizations which 
discuss public questions and in time will 
go to all State Legislators thruout the 
Union. Thus the attention of the entire 
country is focused upon great themes 
of interest with the result of forwarding 
reforms everywhere. The last vote 
showed the following twelve subjects 
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standing in the order and with the vote 
named : 
1 Efficiency in the Administration 


The Tariff 
The Monetary System of the 
Wroited {States epee ccc 221 


Ww dO 


4 Conservation of Natural Re- 
SOUTCES eer tt Sclkts eterna 4 Ws) 
5 Efficiency and Economy in Goy- 
CUMICTIC Paes, ote a siete steeatae 192 
6 a Child” Laboret oro eat 189 
7 Government Regulation and 
Control of Dominant Indus- 
trial Corporaions: aes 182 
8 Direct’ Primary Nominations.. 179 
o lnicteased \ Oost ie ruins ten 75 
10 Cooperation versus Competition 
as a Social and Industrial 
PP ETEICl ple Mis Wt ne. on eee Cee 174 
11 Employers’ Liability, Work- 
men’s Compensation and In- 
surance, Occupational ‘Dis- 
GASES Jes ee ne ee eee Sl 3 
i2 “The “Shore ¥Ballovyet,. cee. nner 169 


When an entire nation concentrates 
its attention upon great problems, solu- 
tion is certain and speedy. The very 
fact of such concentration is the effect 
of environment upon life, the concen- 
tration being the awakening of response 
to environment, the discovery of the so- 
lution of the problem being the next 
stage of the response and the application 
of the solution completing the process. 
God being the social environment, the 
present vast movement of social reform 
is Society's response to God’s summons. 
What a splendid century this is and ho~ 
fast God’s kingdom is moving towards 
its culmination on this planet! D.S. 
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6éPhe blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk; 
The lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear; 
The dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them.” 
—Jesus the Christ. 


Keeping to the Program. 


The misfortunes of men must be re- 
lieved. This was the Master’s pro- 
gram, and this was the expression of the 
earliest Christian activity. It is still the 
Master’s program for his followers. 
And nobly have those followers kept to 
the program through all the centuries of 
Christian history, and never more ef- 
fectively than in modern times. Chris- 
tian sympathy and practical aid have 
gone out in a thousand streams of bene- 
ficent service; and much of this ser- 
vice has been so natural and apparently 
common-place that men have hardly 
noted it. 

Such was the service rendered by one 
of our missionary pastors when the leper 
settlement was inaugurated at Kalaupapa 
and Kalawao in 1865. At that time 
Rev. Anderson O. Forbes was pastor 
of the Kaluaaha Church. He at once 
instituted services among the lepers, and 
those who were sent there to care for 
the lepers, and continued to preach there 
as supply until called away in 1868 to 
become pastor of Kaumakapili Church, 
Honolulu. His labors at the leper col- 
ony resulted in the organization of a 
church, and in a succession of devoted 
men as the religious teachers of that 
isolated community. His was a heroic 
yet modest cleaving to the Master’s pro- 
gram. Men knew him somewhat inti- 
mately for a score of years without 
ever hearing him speak of this im- 
portant service to a needy and depressed 
community. But his modest fulfilment 
of his Master’s wish was typical of those 
who followed him in this ministry. They 
did what they could for their brethren 
in misfortune, and that sufficed. It is 
for us to honor him who put himself at 
the post of need as soon as the need 
was created, and to likewise honor those 
who followed in his steps in compas- 
sionate and patient ministry. 


Obtaining the Promise. 


The almost unbroken succession of 
devoted men who have served as pastors 
+ 


since 1866, have certainly fulfille 
blessed. and fruitful ministry. T 
have been faithful ministers of the 
word. And many to whom they min- 
istered have indeed obtained the prom- 
ise. For up to January 1, 1912, there 
had been 735 persons received into the 
Kalaupapa Church, almost the entire 
number being on confession of faith. 
This growth could never have taken 
place except for a godly ministry and a 
praying membership. In their solitude 
and isolation, the men and women of 
Kalaupapa must have felt forsaken of 
all, until the life-giving word of God 
brought new hope and joy into their 
hearts. There was much of pathos in 
their isolation, but it was there that 
many of them found God where they 
doubtless had not thought of finding 
Him; and the pathos became sincere 
praise for the compassionate and effect- 
ive grace of Christ. 


over our Hawaiian Church at flied 


7 


The Kalaupapa Church must have had 
a well-nigh continuous experience of 
God’s gracious presence, for the average 
additions to its membership annually 
marks a much higher percentage than 
rules in many churches elsewhere. Evi- 
dently the Gospel of Christ has demon- 
strated in unusual degree at Kalaupapa 
its rescuing power among those who 
seem to be down and out. But it has 
done more than that; for it has per- 
meated the rescued with the passion to 
rescue others; and has kept the church 
active and alert. 

; ed 


Known By Their Fruits. 


It is a remarkable record that our 
Kalaupapa Church has achieved for 
itself in the item of generous giving. 
For in the forty-six years up to January 
1, 1912, that church gave for church 
expenses, salary of pastor, and benev- 
olent objects elsewhere in these islands, 
a grand total of $13,698. This was an 
average of over $326 annually. How 
truly the words of Paul apply to the 
members of the Kalaupapa Church: “In 
a great trial of affliction, the abundance 
of their joy and their deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of their liber- 


ality!” Their example has been an 
inspiration and summons to all our 
churches. 


The record might have been a far 
different one. They might have taken 
advantage of their enforced isolation 
and claimed exemption from any share 
of responsibility for their own religious 
privileges; and they might have claimed 
with some show of reason that ther 
could be none anywhere more unfor- 
tunate than themselves, and that there- 
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any benevolent object. 

ut the men who ministered to them 
were wise in urging them to a partner- 
ship in what was being done by the 
other churches, and to this day our 
Kalaupapa church is one of the most 
consistently faithful and generous of 
the giving churches of Hawaii. 

The first recorded gift to benevolent 
objects by this church was that of $53.50 
in 1871, just five years after Rev. A. O. 
Forbes inaugurated church — services 
among them. From that time on the 
benevolences of the church have been 
sustained, the amount annually in re- 
cent years reaching a total of over $100. 

ed 


Eleventh Of Hebrews Continued. 


It is a roll of honor that we present in 
the following list of pastors of the Kal- 
aupapa Church: 

1866-68. Rev. Anderson O. Forbes. 

be70-72.. Rey. S. P. Heulu. 

1873-77. Rev. S. U. Holokahiki. 

1877- . Rev. G. H. E. Keaniaole. 

1877-78. Rev. P. W. Kaawa. 

1878. . Rev. J. K. Kahuila. 
leper. 

Rey. J. Hanaloa. 

Rev. S. Waiwaiole. 

Rey. S. Kamakahiki. 

a leper. 
ey), 1... Pahio. 

1895-96. Rev. M. C. Kealoha. 

1896-99. Rev. D. Kaai. 
1899-1903. Rev. J. M. Naeole. 


ie they should not be expected to give 


Became a 


1878-89. 
1889-92. 
1892-94, Became 


1893-95. 


1903- . Rev. J. P. Keaupuni. Became 
a leper. 

1904- . Rev. E. M. Hanuna. Became 
a-leper. 


1905-12. Rev. D. Kaai. 
We quote from a resolution passed by 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
on the occasion of the death of Rev. 
~ John Hanaloa, the pastor having the 
longest term of service with the Kalau- 
papa Church: 

“Rev. John Hanaloa, pastor of the 
church for the lepers, died in the midst 
of his people to whom he had minis- 
‘tered. He was a man of humble heart, 
able in his administration, and a man 
of moderation. He was an old man 
and died in the scenes of his service. 
He was in early years a school teacher, 
then a store-keeper, and finally a minis- 
ter. He was a man to be trusted, and 
was much beloved for his helpfulness 
in every good work. In working for 
the lepers he was unselfish. This was a 
service that money could not pay for. 
In his service for the lepers he was not 

x whit behind some who in this service 
acquired much fame.” 
Doubtless what was true of this 
apostle to the lepers was true in a de- 
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gree of all his comrades in this heroic 
service. 
them presentenpastony) nev. WD. fKaai, 
who is now serving a second term, was 
formerly a missionary to Micronesia. 
He has been a wise and devoted pastor ; 
and it is largely through his representa- 
tions that a concerted effort is being 
made all over the Territory to secure 
funds for the erection of a new church 
edifice at Kalaupapa. 
ed 


An Urgent Need. 


The church building at the leper set- 
tlement needs replacing at once. The 
roof leaks, and the timbers are rotten. 
It will require probably $6000 or $7000 
to erect a new and suitable structure 
and to remodel and furnish another 
building on the premises for the social 
needs of the church. The mere state- 
ment of this need ought to be appeal 
sufficient to generous givers. Especially 
so, when the readiness of these un- 
fortunates to help themselves is borne 
in mind. We print elsewhere a list of 
gifts for this object now in the hands of 
Treasurer Richards, amounting to $712. 
Of this amount, it should be stated, resi- 
dents in the leper colony have con- 
tributed $523, thus demonstrating their 
readiness to help themselves even in this 


‘need. 


a 
Generous Response. 


Nothing short of a generous response 
to the present urgent need of our un- 
fortunates of the leper colony, would be 
worthy of their more favored brethren 
throughout Hawaii. 

As Protestants we ought to provide a 
suitable housing for the only Protestant 
Church in the leper colony. The Master’s 
program calls for generous aid to re- 
lieve misfortune in ways possible to us. 
This is one such way in which we can 
express our sympathy and make those 
needy people realize that though shut 
off from the rest of their brethren they 
are not forgotten nor their needs dis- 


regarded. —W. B. OLEson. 
ee 

Kalaupapa Church Building Fund 
isbenweheein SoS ANS angela $14.00 
Hawaiian Ev’a’l Ass’n.... 48.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Notley... 500.00 
Olas, ACininest ee See ee 20.00 
KohalasHaw neChurch.... 50.00 
KalanpapanGe KaeSoc.,... ... 3.00 
Koolau Church United... 20.00 
Whatohinia @hunchy be poss... 30.00 
WIRES Den Gteanen As RRee 2.00 
Ala pa oe ttehee Aires <5. > 5.00 

Mr.. & Mrs. S. K. Kau- 

ISH SOAUALOS ee Ciclo gic) oe 20.00 
$712 


The cut on the title page was made 
from a drawing by Mr. John K. Waia- 
mau, son of Rev. John Waiamau, former 
pastor of Kaumakapili Church. Mr. 
Waiamau has resided at Kalaupapa and 
is well acquainted with the needs of that 
community, and the type of building 
suited to the winds and rains of that 
locality. He has had exclusive experi- 
ence in an architect’s office, and in the 
construction of buildings. The sketch 
is his contribution in behalf of the 
Kalaupapa Building Fund, which we 
acknowledge with grateful thanks. 

ee 


SOME IMPRESSIONS. 


On a Round-the-World Trip. 


EV. T. OKUMURA, having com- 

pleted his world tour, which was 
a present to him by his congregagtion 
and friends in commemoration of his 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, is 
now in great demand everywhere as a 
speaker. We have heard his address in 
Japanese on several occasions, in which 
he has shown himself to be an observer 
of more’ than ordinary ability, with a 
keen faculty for discerning the spirit- 
ual import of all he sees, and of turn- 
ing to splendid account for Christian 
service the sights and experiences of 
his tour. The pleasant humor stim- 
ulated by the newness of his experi- 
ences makes his lectures doubly interest- 
ing, as well as more effective in pre- 
senting telling truths of the Gospel to 
unaccustomed hearers, 

Below is a brief response given by 
Mr. Okumura at the last meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the 
Central Union Church. 

& 


Mr. Okumura’s Remarks. 


“Mrs. Richards, your president, kindly 
invited me to give you a short talk on 
my impressions of my recent trip around 
the world. I feel it a great honor to 
have been accorded this privilege. 

“After leaving Honolulu, my first 
great surprise was to see the city of 
San Francisco in such a flourishing con- 
dition. I remember that, a short time 
after the earthquake which practically 
destroyed the whole city, Dr. David 
Star Jordan of Stanford University was 
quoted in a newspaper as saying that it 
would be at least twenty-five years be- 
fore the city could be rebuilt as it for- 
merely was, but today, six years later, we 
find San Francisco nearly rebuilt, ex- 
tending over a larger area and with 
finer buildings than ever before. This 
is but one proof of the fact that America 
is progressing in every way. 

“In Los Angeles I attended the First 
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Congregational Church of Dr. Day, and 
in New York I listened to Dr. Jewett 
and Dr. Jefferson. It was a great pleas- 
ure and encouragement to find America 
progressive in the spiritual as well as 
the material. 

“From New York I sailed for Liver- 
pool, going from there direct to Edin- 
burgh. Sunday in this city is reverently 
and strictly observed, for not a single 
store is to be found open, and even the 
railroad depot is closed early in the 
morning after receiving trains from 
other cities starting late the Saturday 
night before. The churches were all 
crowded with people, and an evangelical 
band was found preaching for people 
who take recreation on Carton Hill, a 
public park. Sunday afternoon I visited 
Edinburgh Castle and enjoyed seeing 
the old historical building ,and its in- 
teresting relics. While looking down 
upon the city from the wall, close to me 
stood two boys, about twelve years old; 
they were very kind in explaining the 
sight. After thanking them, I left the 
castle, but upon turning a corner of the 
street, found the boys coming after me. 
I called to them and they came up to 
me, one on each side, and so we walked 
about talking and talking. They took 
me to the memorial house where John 
Knox lived, and then to the beautiful 
park. When we came to the monument 
of the young soldiers of the “Black 
Watch,” they were very proud to ex- 
plain about the young drummer who 
had died in the cause of his country. 
I told them I was desirous of securing 
some picture postal cards to send to my 
wife at home, but the boys assured me 
I would be unable to buy them this day, 
for it was Sunday. I told them they 
were quite right, but that in America 
one might always purchase drink or 
postal cards on Sunday. The boys re- 
plied that the custom in Scotland was 
very different; that no Scotchman de- 
sired to make money by violating the 
Holy day. I admired the boys for their 
principles and faith, no doubt brought 
about by such a strong community in- 
fluence. 

“After leaving Scotland, I visited 
London, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Lucerne, Genoa, Rome, Naples 
and Cairo, and from Port Said I sailed 
to Palestine’ Here I spent two weeks 
and was very much interested in seeing 
the many places where our Lord went 
about doing good. I regret that time 


forbids my going into detail here. One 
place which made a deep impression 


never to vanish was a street named Via 
Dolorosa, meaning the “Street of Pain.” 
At the head of the street is to be seen 
the half arch where Pilate had Jesus 
brought forth wearing his crown of 
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thorns, saying to the Jews, ‘Behold the 
man.’ A little further down the street 
I saw the place where the cross was 
put on Jesus’ shoulder, the place where 
he fell down under the cross; where he 
met his mother; the place where Simon 
of Cyrene was compelled to bear the 
cross; where Veronica wiped Jesus’ 
forehead; where ‘he spoke the last 
words to the women; and where his 
clothes were taken away. The street 
led to the gate of the Holy Sepulchre 
Church. Inside the church is Calvary 
and the tomb where Jesus’ body was 
laid. I walked down the street, looking 
at the various marks, thinking of the 
great pain of our Lord. A feeling 
which I cannot express pressed my 
breast and I could hardly keep back the 
tears which filled my eyes. I thought 
how blessed it would be if I might have 
made Jesus’ burden light as did Simon 
of Cyrene. 

“After traveling through India, China, 
Manehuria and Korea, I arrived in 
Japan. Here I visited in several places 
my friends from Hawaii. In Kioto I 
was invited to speak for the Womans’ 
Conference of all Japan. It was a stir- 
ring meeting. 

“T am now back again with the feel- 
ing that Hawaii is the best place in 


the world, and with the thought that , 


taking up our Lord’s cross is the hap- 
piest work. 

“T thank you for your kind atten- 
tion in listening to my poor English 
talk, with the regret that I am unable 
to properly express my feeling and im- 
pression.” 

ss 


Rey. ANDERSON ©. ForpeEs, for nine 
years Corresponding Secretary of the 
Hawaiian Board, died at Colorado 


Springs, July 8, 1888. His death came 
so unexpectedly that none of his family 
were with him at the time. Fortunately 
friends of the family, the De la Vergnes, 
who were within call, were unsparing in 
their ministry. By their direction the 
body was interred at Colorado Springs. 
Recently the surviving children have had 
the remains exhumed, cremated, and the 
ashes brought to Honolulu; and on Sat- 
urday, November 30, the urn was placed 
in concrete at the grave of Mrs. Forbes 
at Kawaiahao Cemetery. Simple ser- 
vices were held, consisting of Scripture 
selections read by Rev. W. B. Oleson, 
and prayer by Rev. O. H. Gulick. A 
few of the friends of the family were 
present. It really matters not where our 
dear ones are laid at rest, and yet there 
must be real satisfaction to know that 
they are where they would be, could 
they have chosen: And to all our mis- 
sionary families resident in Honolulu 


there is no more sacred spot than the 
tiny cemetery back of Kawaiahao 


Church. SVR panes 
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A LOTUS FLOWER. 


BY REY. E. C. SCUDDER. 


In India as one travels hither and yon, 
through temple and palace or street and 
highway, the attention is often drawn 
to the carving or painting on door or 
ceiling of something which looks like a 
water-lily. It is, in fact, the representa- 
tion of the wondrous and sacred Lotus, 
or Dhamari Poo. 

This beautiful flower blooms and 
thrives in ponds and tanks, many of 
which, though very, very holy, are, none 
the less, very, very filthy; and often it 
seems as though the dirtier the ooze 
from which the plant springs the more 
exquisite are the delicate coloring of the 
blossom and soft lustre of the broad, 
round olive green leaves. 

A missionary was preaching eloquently 
and forcibly in the streets of a town, 
nearby the tank of the principal temple. 
He was telling in burning words of the 
sin and uncleanness of the human heart, 
and of the impossibility of salvation 
through self-sacrifice or of goodness from 
within. As a climax he impressively 
exclaimed: “I leave it to yourselves: 
Can a clean thing come out of the un- 
clean?” A stately Brahmin stepped out 
of the crowd, and throwing his breast- 
cloth over his shoulder, calmly pointed 
to the adjacent tank thickly covered with 
his national flower, and said with grace- 
ful bow and respectful salaam: ‘Sir, 
can the Lotus bloom in the mud?” The 
effect on the hearers can be imagined! 

Yes, the Lotus can bloom in the mud, 
and so, too, with the Christ as the heart 
of the good seed, out of the slime and 
mud and filth of a heathen land can, 
and do bloom beautiful Christian char- 
acters—the Lotus flowers of Chris- 
tianity. 

On one of these, and the dependent 
blossom and buds, I ask you to look for 
a few moments. 

One of my varied duties, as a mission- 
ary in India, was the development of an 
Industrial School with seven trades. and 
during ten years an average of ahout 
seventy pupils. The development con- 
sisted not alone in teaching trades; the 
motto of the school was I Cor. 16:13, 
with the emphasis on the penultimate 
“Be men.” That term included all parts 
of the “man,” and our lads were for the 
most part strong, healthy and intelligent, 
and many were also spiritually minded. 

Among these boys was one to whom 
I was greatly drawn. He was short, 
black, uncomely of feature, humble of 
birth and extraction, and his early s 
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roundings were those of a small village 
noted chiefly for dacoity, slovenliness 
and odors! Yet, as Michael Angelo, 
standing before a rough block of marble 
exclaimed: “In it I see an Angel,” so 
might one who knew this piece of hu- 
man ebony exclaim “I see a man.” He 
was in the little Primary School in Arnee 
when I left India on furlough in 1887, 
and upon returning in 1889, I found him 
discouraged and forlorn in the incipient 
“Industrial School,’ where only those 
who apparently could not succeed else- 
where were sent “in disgrace,” as they 
thought it. 

New ideas as to the dignity of work 
were. however, soon inculated and the 
“man” began to show. Soon, too, the 
“new man” in Christ Jesus came out 
and Sawminathan joined the church. 
Strong, true character developed from 
day to day, and young though he was he 
became my “right-hand man.” 

Three incidents in his life may be of 
interest as showing the nature of the 
man—the tints of the Lotus. A monitor 
was needed in the school, and I appoint- 
ed Sawminathan. His strict ideas of 
right and discipline caused many a 
grumble and finally he came to me and 
Saige Oh, Sir, you must relieve me. 
The boys all hate me and I am so un- 
happy.” I knew otherwise as to what 
the boys thought of him, and so I said, 
“T am sorry, Sawminathan, you feel so, 
for the boys are improving under your 
care, and I am sure you are mistaken in 
thinking the boys dislike you.” O, no, 
Sire bvam sure Jam not.’ “Well then, 
suppose we have an election and see 
whom the boys will choose.” His face 
brightened and he agreed at once. In 
order that there be no time for “caucus” 
of any kind the boys were called in and 
told that it was only fair that they them- 
selves should have a chance to select 


‘their monitor, and -that as I had ap- 


pointed Sawminathan to the post and 
he was tired of it, they might now vote 
for whom they chose. The ballots were 
cast with intense interest and when 
counted there was just one vote (his 
own) against Sawminathan! With tears 
in his eyes he thanked the boys for their 
confidence and love, and accepting the 
position as God-given he again took up 
his task and never again faltered. A 
carpenter of no mean ability he ever set 
a splendid example; unselfish and abso 
lutely just he won the regard of all who 
knew him; spiritually minded in all 
things his chief objcet was the glory of 
God. 

One year cholera broke gut. We were 
300 miles away. Sawminathan, on spec- 
‘jal work, was with us. When the word 
-reached us of fright and panic and death 
he came to me and said: “Sir, my place 
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is with the boys. I must return to Arnee 
quickly,” and he went. Soon I, too, was 
called. A cholera epidemic makes firm 
bodies falter and strong hearts quail. I 
will not describe the dread scene, but 
when the Death-angel had stopped his 
awful work, and the panic was some- 
what allayed—though danger of a fresh 
outbreak not at all improbable, I said, 
“Sawminathan, one of us should go to 
the madam, so far away, and the other 
Sta yauete «aneay Or place ig there, sir,’ 
he simply said, “mine is here. I will 
stay,” and he stayed. 

After -four years he finished his In- 
dustrial training and went for a “lay” 
course, of one year, to the Theological 
Seminary. That completed he returned 
to Arnee and humbly took up the routine 
work appointed him as a partially self sup- 
porting helper, respected and beloved by 
all. It was time now for him to marry. 
All young men—and young women, too! 
expect to marry, in the East! One day 
Sawminathan came to me and said, “Sir, 
I suppose I ought to marry. A girl has 
been selected for me by my father and 
the catechist of my village, and though 
I do not care for her I suppose I must 
marry her." Not “at “all “necessary, 
Sawminathan,” I said, “unless you your- 
self have agreed.”’ “I! oh, no. I have 
not spoken to the girl nor hardly seen 
her since we were children; but what 
can I do? The engagement has been 
made.” “Go at once to your village and 
say before all that you will not marry 
because you do not love.” 

The next day he returned saying that 
notwithstanding the wrath of father and 
prospective father-in-law the engage- 
ment was off! “But now what shall I 
do for a wife?” “Find one, Sawmina- 
than! There are plenty of nice girls 
around. 2 Ohi yess cir’ but 1 scannot 
find and choose one. Do you be gracious 
and choose one for me.” “Not I, Saw- 
minathan! I am not in that line of busi- 
ness, and I would be afraid!” Never- 
theless I had in mind the very girl I 
wanted him to marry! My wife had for 
years had charge of a lovely young girl 
—Dhamari Poo—who, as companion and 
friend, was with us then. She and Saw- 
minathan were like sister and brother, 
and we had often thought them well- 
fitted for being wife and husband. 

“Now, think, Sawminathan, of all the 
nice girls in our Mission, is there no one 
you would like for a wife?” ‘No, sir; I 
cannot recall any. Gurvammal is too 
proud; Kobbammal has a bad temper, 
and Pietthekari knows nothing at. all. 
What shall I do?” “Why there are other 
girls. Those you have mentioned are far 
away. Are there none nearer?” «“Yes, 
but Gnanam is engaged to Dasen, and 
poor Viathee is too sickly.” “But nearer 


still, Sawminathan!’”’ I will never for- 
get the look of wonder and amazement 
on that eager face. ‘Sir, you—do—not 
—mean—Dhamari Poo?” “Why not?” 
“CAN I? MAY J have Dhamari Poo?” 
and he almost caught up my hands in 
his excitement! ‘Oh, hold on, Sawmi- 
nathan! I don’t know whether you can 
have Dhamari Poo or not. She must de- 
cide that for herself after you‘ask her.” 
“Well, I can’t ask her. You or the 
madam will have to arrange it for me.” 
“No, no, thank you, Sawminathan, we 
cannot do that! Here she is in our 
house and you may see her and ask 


her.” “But I am afraid she will not 
have me.” “Court her and ask her, lad.” 
AND: HE DID! 


Would there were time to tell of this 
beautiful courtship, in a land where 
courtships are rare. As beautiful as the 
beautiful lotus buds unfold did this beau- 
tiful love mutually unfold until finally 
one day—in the presence of madam, of 
course!—the supreme question was 
asked, and coyly and tearfully (why 
must it be so!) answered; and in time 
there was a wedding with bride and 
groom in purest white, indicative of the 
beautiful love! And though he still calls 
her “it,” according to the custom of his 
country, there is no more loyal and fond 
husband in all the East than is Sawmi- 
nathan; nor devoted and loving wife 
than Dhamari Poo. 


For five years after completing his 
student course he worked for the mission 
and then asking his freedom he moved 
far away to a charming Hill Station 
where with his family—for there are 
other little buds now—he lives an hon- 
orable Christian life, helping as a recent 
letter from his present pastor testifies, in 
all church and evangelistic work—an in- 
spiring example to the entire community. 


And so amid that heathen land this 
Lotus flower blooms in the mud. 


And so would many other, dear friend, 
whoever you are who may have followed 
this simple story, if you and I would 
do our duty. If WE would GIVE and 
GO and help plant and scatter the good 
seed we could soon see that fair land 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalyas 
transformed—and instead of the cactus 
would bloom the Lotus. 


And the transformation would be not 
alone the outward and the visible. The 
wondrous flower not. only covers the un- 
sightly slime and filth, but the great roots 
and succulent stalks change that which is 
vile into that which is sweet and pure 
and healthful. And so it is when the 
Christ-seed is planted in the human 
heart; it not only makes the upper and 
outward life beautiful, but it makes the 
inward and under life pure. 
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BREEZE PROM) PAE OTHER 
ISLANDS. 


Boys in Hawai. 
HE Boarding School opened this 
fall under the most promising 
conditions in every way. 

As I shall endeavor to give you a fre- 
quent item, in this contribution I shall 
speak especially of the success in our 
Home Crafts classes. 

For many years it had been a matter 
of regret that only a few boys could 
take advantage of the incidental repairs 
about the grounds—such tasks as are 
necessary to keep up a home, and yet 
of such a nature as not to fit into any 
regular shop classes. A certain few be- 
came skilled in one or another special 
line. At the same time we discovered 
that each pupil had several vacant per- 
iods scattered through the week during 
the academic session. By concentrating 
all the vacant periods of one grade into 
one forenoon, we could give a connected 
time for each boy of the school to receive 
practical homecraft instruction. 

We have tried out this experiment 
now for more than a year and can 
speak from experience. Throughout 
the classes the boys have taken the live- 
liest interest in each class. One class 
is now spending one and _ one-fourth 
hours a week in learning that knots and 
splicing of ropes require real knowledge 
and skill. Another class is spending an 
equal amount of time in learning how 
to set window glass, and have repaired 
all the broken windows about the Insti- 
tution. Another class is learning how 
to repair leaking faucets, another how 
to repair harness; another how to care 
for horses, groom them thoroughly, care 
for their feet, how to put a harness to- 
gether, and how to harness a horse both 
for driving single and double, how to 
oil and blacken the harness; how to wash 
and oil the carriage, also how to put a 
rope on a horse and not choke him 
thereby. 

As soon as these simple and practical 
lessons are mastered we shall move on 
to other homely tasks as practical. 

Ee Co Lyarans 
Pern. bey. 
et 


Girls in Maui. 


Maunaolu Seminary is in the midst of 
another successful year. The Seminary 
is fortunate in being under the capable 
administration of Miss E. L. Heusner, 
who has been principal for a number of 
years. At present there are more than 
seventy pupils, and applications for en- 
trance have been made that will tax the 
capacity of the institution. Among the 
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pupils are Hawaiian, part Hawaiian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, Korean 
and mixtures of these nationalities. The 
instruction is of such a practical nature 
that the girls can use it successfully 
when they have gone out into life. Now 
that the rainy season is here each girl 
who so desires has her own flower bed 
and learns to care’ for it. 


There is a full staff of teachers now 
that Miss Elizabeth A. Calvert, of Ful- 
lerton, California, has arrived to be as- 
sistant to the principal and housemother. 
The oth¢r') teachers are ‘Mrs! Grace 
Havens and Miss Fern Haynes, who 
have the grammar grades; Miss Gladys 
Vanderhoof, the primary grades; Miss 
Alma Mills, music; Miss Mary Lay, 
sewing; Miss Katherine Case, matron. 
There is also an assistant in weaving 
and to the matron. 


During the summer a large playhouse 
was built near by where the girls can 
more freely spend their recreation hours. 
The kitchen has been remodeled so that 
the work can be done much more easily 
and efficiently. A new road of easy 
grade has just been finished, which adds 
much charm to the view from the main 
building. By the New Year electric 
lights will be installed, which will add 
both safety and comfort for all who 
are connected with the school. It means 
much to the islands, and Maui in par- 
ticular, to have this school here with its 
strong practical training, wholesome re- 
ligious atmosphere, and yet not at all 
sectarian. —A. Craic BowpisH. 
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Things Talked About in Kauai. 


A work of much interest and promise 
is being done among the Filipinos of 
Koloa, Kauai, by one of their number, 
Jose Alba. This Jose Alba was for 
many years the manager of a_ small 
sugar estate on the Island of Cebu in 
the Philippines, and a communicant of 
the Roman Catholic church. On the ad- 
vent of the Americans, and the opening 
up of the country, a Spanish Bible fell 
into his hands, which he read with so 
much interest and profit, that he de- 
cided to give up his lucrative position in 
the sugar business and devote himself 
to the ministry. Accordingly he applied 
at the nearest Mission Station, and was 
accepted as a student in Theology and 
a candidate for the ministry. For some 
considerable time he rendered valuable 
service in the mission work of the sta- 
tion. Finally he came to Hawaii as 
patriarch and leader of a little colony 
of forty-five picked men of his own 
choice. Finding that there was no pro- 
vision in our economy for such a posi- 
tion, he was under the necessity of turn- 


ing to manual labor to support himself 
and family. But he has never forgotten 
his ultimate purpose and has been work- 
ing patiently and steadily among his 
people for their moral and spiritual en- 
lightenment, and has gradually gathered 
about him a little band of Christian be- 
lievers, who together with himself, have 
recently joined the Koloa Union Church. 
He gives every evidence of being a man 
of great intelligence and good judgment 
as well as devotion. Much may be ex- 
pected from his faithful and intelligent 
labors among this people. 


oJ 
The New Church at Hauaki. 


In connection with the Island Associa- 
tion, held at Hanalei recently, the new 
Waioli Church building, the gift of the 
Wilcox brothers under the leadership of 
A. S. Wilcox, was dedicated and given 
over to the community by the donors. 

The church is one of the most com- 
fortable and artistic in the Islands, and 
is particularly appropriate to the beauti- 
ful natural surroundings, with which it 
entirely harmonizes. The only factor of 
the old church transferred to the new 
is the bell, made in New England in 
1842 of such superior metal as they do 
not put into bells in these modern days. 


The old church will be retained for 
such orderly public gatherings as may 
not be quite appropriate for the church, 
which will be strictly reserved for re- 
ligious purposes. This is the second fine 
church presented to Kauai by the Wil- 
coxes, the other being the Lihue church. 
Long may they be spared for such com- 
mendable work of philanthrophy. 


Oe Se 
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Wedding Bells. 


It was a great day at Honomu Set- 
tlement on November 17. The large 
dining hall was gaily decorated and 
filled with a crowd of friends to see Mr. 
T. Sugimoto and Miss Ume Sokabe 
joined in happy wedlock to serve their 
Master, henceforth together instead of 
separately, in evangelistic work. Not 
the least in his expression of joy was the 
genial Scotch collie who, with perfect 
behavior, but dogged persistence, fol- 
lowed the bride and groom to the plat- 
form, and went through the whole cere- 
mony with them, wagging his tail and 
beaming with uplifted countenance, as 


if he wished to be first to congratulate 


them. Mr. and Mrs. Sugimoto are now 
at home in Waianae, Oahu. P 
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Growing Interest in Bible Study. 


TT IS with great pleasure and with 

profound gratitude to God that we 
report this month the growing interest 
at Central Union Church in Bible study. 

The enrollment on the Thursday 
Morning Class, which is conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Women’s Society 
of .the Church by the Associate, is as 
large now at the very beginning of the 
year as it was for the whole of last 
year. One hundred and_ twenty-one 
women have definitely enrolled to at- 
tend this class; at the second session of 
the class 96 were in actual attendance; 
while the average attendance for the 
six sessions held so far this fall has 
been eighty-four. 

The class is continuing the “Reading 
Course in the Gospels,’ begun a year 
ago and carried on through last year. 
Using the Twentieth Century New 
Testament as the text book, a thorough 
inductive study is made of the Synoptic 
Gospels, comparing record with record, 
on each event in the life of Jesus as it 
is taken up, as nearly as is possible in 
chronological order. 

When the class adjourned last June 
the study had proceeded to the point in 
the public ministry of Jesus where he 
took the decisive forward step of ap- 
pointing the Twelve Apostles; at which 
time it is generally supposed he deliver- 
ed to them and the multitude gathered 
about him, his address on the True 


- Righteousness commonly known as the 


“Sermon on the Mount.” 

The six sessions thus far this fall 
have been devoted to a study of this 
address. Each week mimeograph out- 
lines for the day’s study are put into 


the hands of the members of the class. 


The topics thus far considered and for 
which outlines were issued are as fol- 
lows: 

1. “A Decisive Forward Step.” (The Ap- 
pointment of the Twelve). 

2. “Comparison of Matthew’s and Luke’s 

' Version of the Sermon on the Mount.” 

8. “An Explanation of How there Came 
to be Two Versions.” (Illustrated 
with Diagrams.) : 

4. Characteristics of the Ideal Life.” (A 
Study of the beatitudes—TIllustrated 
with Diagram. Matt. 5:3-12). 

5. “The Mission of the Ideal 
(Matt. 5:18-16). 

6. “Relation of Jesus’ Ideal to the Earl- 
ier Hehrew Ideal.” (Matt. 5:17-48). 


Life,” 


Et 


7. “Illustrations of How Jesus’ Ideal 
Perfects—Carries out to completion 
the Righteousness prescribed by the 
Hebrew Law.” (Matt. 5:21-48). 


8. “How the Ideal Life Expresses Itself 
Religiously.” (Matt. 6:1-18). 

A most encouraging feature of the 
class is the splendid original work done 
by a number of the members of the 
class, which they bring to the class in 
writing and submit to the class for con- 
sideration in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the topic of the day. 

The Sunday Morning Class held at 
the Bible School hour and conducted 
by Mr. Ebersole exclusively for young 
men and young women, and young 
married people, has already more than 
doubled its enrollment of last year, one 
hundred and thirteen, of whom forty- 
nine are young men and _ sixty-forr 
young women, have signed cards, ex- 
pressing. their desire and purpose to 
attend this class. The highest atten- 
dance was seventy-two and the average 
for the six Sundays since its reopening 
for the year, Sunday, October 20, has 
been sixty-seven. 

This larger interest and increased at- 
tendance is probably due in a large 
measure to the fact that at last the class 
has found a suitable meeting place. The 
present equipment of Central Union 
Bible School is utterly inadequate to 
accomodate its growing work. This 
year, ‘therefore, sthe’) ‘Kilohana/’ Club 
Rooms, in the building adjacent to the 
church grounds, has been secured for 
Mr. Ebersole’s class, and it is proving 
quite an ideal Bible Class Room. 


Since the class was practically a new 
class it was unanimously voted to begin 
again the study of the Life of Christ, 
using ‘Professor Bosworth’s Studies” 
as the basis of the course. By way of 
introduction, the first six Sundays were 
devoted to a study of the following 
topics: 

1. “Sources of the Gospels.” (Including 


a study of their probable date and 
authorship). 

2. “How the Bible Came Down to Us.” 
(A study of the Manuscripts and 
Versions of the Bible). 

38. “The Formation of the Canon.” (How 
the sixty-six particular books came 
to be included in the Bible). 

4. “Apocryphal Writings.” (Books that 
did not get into the Bible). 

5. “The Reliability of the Gospel Re- 
cords.” (Reasons for believing that 
we have here substantially what 
Jesus did and what he said). 

6. “The General Situation in Palestine 
in New Testament Times.” (The Po- 
litical, Social, and Religious Condi- 
tions amid which Jesus did his work), 


The evident enthusiasm with which 
these lessons have been received is proof 
that interest in the Bible and especially 


in. the records which tell the wonderful 
story of Jesus, is more vital among the 


thoughtful young people today than 
ever before. 
a 
A New Record in the Bible School. 
On Sunday, November 17, the at- 


tendance at Central Union Bible School 
was 505, the largest since 1902. This 
is peculiarly gratifying to those in the 
management of the school who have 
contended that a more thorough grad- 
ing would tend to keep scholars in the 
school longer and therefore increase 
the school’s efficiency. 

This is the third year that our school 
has been under a graded system and it is 
the generally expressed opinion of those 
who have been connected with the 
school for many years that never has 
there been a more uniformly thorough 
work done in all the different grades 
than is being done right now. 

Not only has the graded course en- 
abled us to hold the scholars better, but 
a far more efficient crops of teachers 
has been enlisted to teach these more 
attractive courses, which fact, no doubt 
has also contributed largely to the more 
regular and constantly increasing at- 
tendance upon the various classes. 

ed 


The Ministers’ Class. 


In response to the call, which Dr. 
Scudder issues each fall to the boys and 
girls connected with Central Union 
Church who are thirteen years of age, 
or will be during the year, to join a 
class for a study of “The Religion of 
Jesus” “or {What it’) means ‘to be a 
Christian,” thirty “have responded. By 
a happy coincidence there are in the 
class an equal number of boys and girls 
—fifteen boys and fifteen girls. 


On Thursday afternoon, November 
14th, at the first regular meeting of the 
class, the boys and girls organized for 
the year’s work by electing the follow- 
ing officers: 

President—Harold Leon Ebersole. 

Vice-President—Frederick Peterson, 


Secretary—Dorothea Cooke. 
Treasurer—Florence Denison. 


and by the appointment of two commit- 
tees—a “Good Times Committee” and 
a “Service Committee.” 


The chief purpose of the class is to 
bring clearly to the attention of the 
boys and girls just as they enter the 
adolescent age the claims of Jesus upon 
their lives and to teach them what it 
means to be a follower of His, the hope 
being that by this influence the boys and 
girls may, at the conclusion of the class, 
in connection with the June Communion | 
make the public confession and in this 
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most natural and reasonable way come 
into church membership. 

No more important work is being 
done in the entire church than that 
which Dr. Scudder is able to do each 
year with the boys and girls at this 
critical juncture in their lives, and no 
other effort among all the various church 
activities should so constantly be sus- 
tained by the earnest prayer of all who 
are interested in the spiritual welfare of 
the children of the church and in the 
future of Christ’s Kingdom. 
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An Inter-Church Social. 


A most delightful evidence of the 
growing comity between the various 
churches in the city was the  Inter- 
Church Social held in the Parish House 
of Central Union Church, when the 
Women’s Society of Central Union 
Church acted as host to the women of 
the churches co-operating in the Inter- 
Church Federation. 

The Parish House was beautifully ar- 
ranged as only the deft housekeeper 
could arrange it, with rugs and easy 
chairs, flowers on quaint stands, and 
greenery festooned about the walls and 
overhanging archways. A literary and 
musical program furnished entertain- 
ment, and the tasteful refreshments con- 
cluded what those who were present 
agreed was one of the pleasantest so- 
cial affairs the Women’s Society has yet 
had. 

& 
A Men’s Organization That Has 

Made Good. 


If any doubt had still lingered in the 
minds of any one regarding the strength 
and efficiency of the Men’s League of 
Central Union Church, the annual re- 
port of the retiring chairman, Mr. John 
R. Galt, at the Fifth Annual Meeting 
held Monday evening, November 25, 
must have dispelled it. 

am 


“This League was organized four 
years ago on October 26, 1908, in this 
Parish House with a Charter Membership 
of one hundred and thirty men. 

The average membership during the 
existence of the League has been about 
two hundred. 

The League has held sixteen meetings, 
and its Executive Committee has held 
eleven meetings. 

The gross receipts from all sources 
collected by your Treasurers, amount to 
almost $10,000. 

The bulk of this money has been con- 
tributed for the support of the Pa Ola 
Tuberculosis Day Camp; the balance 
having been expended for suppers and 
current expenses of the League. 


The work of the League has covered 
a variety of most worthy and useful un- 
dertakings, the far-reaching benefits de- 
rived therefrom being impossible to cal- 
culate. 

It is inspiring to think, that for the 
past four years, this League of two hun- 
dred men has been giving its time and 
earnest effort, through a carefully 
worked-out system of practical organiza- 
tion, to matters of such vital importance 
to the entire community as: 

Friendship 

Social Service 

Civic Betterment 

Bible Study 

Music 

Religious Work 

Big Brotherhood Movement 
Tuberculosis Campaign 

You are familiar with the details of 
how this large field of work has been 
covered. 

During this same period, we have had 
the opportunity to hear most interesting 
and instructive talks given to this 
League, by men of wide experience and 
travel, on: 

Army and Navy Experiences 

Modern Social Movements 

The World’s Fight Against the White 

Plague 

The Boys of Honolulu 

England 

Mexico 

Around the World Travels 

The Future of the Pacific World, etc. 


& 


It has been customary to call on those 
in charge of the different lines of work 
to submit formal reports at our annual 
meeting; on this occasion I have been 
requested to submit to the League a di- 
gest of those reports, in order to allow 
ample time to the speakers of the even- 
ing who will shortly talk to us on a 
most interesting subject. 

1. Friendship Section. W. A. Bowen, 

Chairman. 

Eight hundred nineteen invitations 
have been distributed Saturday after- 
noons to hotel guests to attend church 
services; and in addition every endeavor 
has been made to show friendly interest 
in all newcomers to our city and church, 
and to all old members and residents. 

2. Music Committee. H. Dillingham, 

Chairman. 

From January to June a mixed double 
quartette comprised the choir; during 
summer vacation Mr. Livingston led the 
congregational singing; in September 
the church was favored by solos from 
Miss Collais; in October the double 
mixed quartette was again organized. 
The loss of Mr. Livingston by resigna- 


tion was keenly felt. The church, how- 
ever, has been fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. A. B. Ingalls. Thanks 
and cordial appreciation are extended to 
the choir members. 

3. Big Brother Movement. W._ S. 

Bowen, Chairman. 

Eighteen men signed to serve as Big 
Brothers. Sixteen boys were taken in 
charge with some excellent results. An 


organization was formed with St. An- 


drew’s Church Club and the Elks, and 

rules adopted for a closer co-operation. 

4. Laymen’s Missionary Committee. 
F. J. Lowrey, Chairman. 


The sum of two thousand dollars was 
raised, over and above the sum usually 
contributed by the church to Foreign 
Missions, to place a Missionary in the 
field in China. Through the American 
Board the services of Rev. Mr. Wickes 
were secured. Mr. Wickes has had both 
a collegiate and theological training. 
Many had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Wickes and his wife when they passed 
through here a few weeks ago. Good 
results are looked for from their ser- 
vices in the Chinese Empire. 

5. Pa Ola Day Camp Committee. 

George R. Carter, Chairman. 

The following has been furnished by 
the Palama Settlement, in charge of the 
Tuberculosis Day Camp covering the 
past year: 

Total cost of operating, Oct. 1, 


1911 to Oct. 1, 1912.33 $4318.77 
Of this amount, the Men’s 
League contributed: .ceRee 3051.00 


The cost of operating the pre- 
vious year was 
a difference of only $22.32. 

The average number of patients in 
the camp has been ten, the average cost 
for one patient per day, $1.18. The Day 
Camp is capable of accomodating and 
caring for twenty-five patients, and it is 
estimated that if filled to its capacity the 
cost per patient would be about eighty 
cents per day. Therefore to operate 
the camp with twenty-five patients would 
cost about seven thousand three hun- 
dred dollars per year, or an increase of 
only about three thousand dollars per 
year over and above the annual expen- 
diture up to the present time. 


There are plenty of patients available 
to go there and receive the inestimable 
benefit to be derived, both for them- 
selves and for their relatives and 
friends, and in fact the entire com- 
munity, it being well understood that the 
greatest advantage to be gained from a 
Day Camp is the spreading of knowl- 
edge and 
teach those afflicted with tuberculosis 
how to take care of themselves and how 
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to prevent others from contracting the 
disease. All that is needed to more 
than double the good work now being 
done by the Day Camp in this fight 
against the Great White Plague is ad- 
ditional funds to the extent of three 
thousand dollars per year. 
& 


Suggested Recommendations. 


Your Executive Committee begs leave 
to submit to the League the following 
recommendations : 

1. That the Men’s League continue 
its support to the Pa Ola Day Camp; 
that we endeavor to raise during the 
coming year an amount equal at least 
to that contributed last year; and that 
the new chairman elected tonight be au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to make 
the canvass at the proper time for this 
fund. 

2. That the Men’s League continue 
its support to the Juvenile Court through 
the Big Brother Movement, and that a 
committee be appointed by the incoming 
chairman to solicit for more Big Broth- 
ers in an endeavor to take care of at 
least double the number of boys the com- 
ing year. 

3. That this being the year when 
our Legislature: sits in session, the 
League undertake through its Executive 
Committee to arrange for a series of 
public meetings between now and the 
opening of the territorial legislature, for 
discussion of specific lines of legislation 
which seem important to the welfare of 
this community and territory—that we 
endeavor in this way, not only to create 
public sentiment in favor of such legis- 
lation, but, by specially appointed com- 
mittees, assist in drafting suitable bills 
and in securing their enactment. 

Before closing I desire to express 
my appreciation of the full spirit of 
harmony in which the members of this 
league work. 

I do not know of any other organiza- 
tion in this country, comprised of so 
many men, banded together for the pur- 
pose of aiding and benefifing and up- 
lifting the entire community as well as 
each other in so many lines of splendid 
work.” 

The meeting itself was in every re- 
spect one of the strongest meetings the 
League has yet held. One hundred and 
seventy-five men were present, including 
many of the most representative men of 
Honolulu. The subject of the evening’s 
program was “A New Charter for Ho- 
nolulu.’ Governor Frear gave the 
principal address, outlining very fully 
and clearly the advantages of a Com- 
mission form of government.  Addi- 
tional points were brought out in briefer 
addresses by Messrs. H. Gooding Field, 


W.R. Farrington and William T. Raw- 
lins, deputy county attorney, after 
which it was unanimousiy voted that 
the Chairman of the League appoint a 
committee to co-operate with other or- 
ganizations in the city looking toward 
the drafting of a suitable charter and 
securing, if possible, its passage thru 
the coming legislature.” —J. R. G. 
J 


Little Scotch Boys Heard From. 


By proxy, two little Scotch boys are 
preaching all over these islands, as well 
as elsewhere, the gospel of the obser- 
vance of a Day of Sacred Rest. 

The incident is mentioned by Rev. T. 
Okumura in his remarks made at the 
Woman’s Board of Missions under the 
caption “Some IMPRESSIONS.” 

Judging from his frequent mention 


We would call attention to an article 
in another column translated from The 
Tomo, on the subject of Japanese bath- 
houses. The subject was brought be- 
fore the Supervisors of this city four 
years ago. In order to secure evidence 
several ministers and evangelists spent 
much time and effort, one of them in 
order to avoid being regarded as a spy 
even going through the repulsive experi- 
ence of taking baths in these houses in 
order that he might be able to give first- 
hand testimony. That the appeal to our 
city government at that time was tossed 
aside with a few contemptuous remarks 
was no credit to Honolulu. 

The appeal of The Tomo should be 
heard and the evil which is such a 
shame to the Territory and at the same 
time so easy to be corrected, ought to be 
banished without delay. 


GROUP AT THE ORGANIZATION OF THE WAILUKU JAPANESE CHURCH. 


of this in his addresses among the Jap- 
anese, it is evident that he was deeply 
impressed by it. 

It is a good illustration of a boy’s in- 
fluence. Unconscious that their brave 
testimony to their sturdy principles 
would be heralded wherever their listen- 
er would have an audience, in Europe, 
India, China, Manchuria, Korea, Japan, 
and throughout the Hawaiian Islands, 
they stand out as little heroes of the 
faith. 

They will probably never hear of the 
far-reaching effect of their unconscious 
influence, which makes it all the more 
interesting. It may well encourage 
other boys to realize that they, with their 
pure moral impulses and earnest con- 
victions fresh from the heart, possess 
no little share of the power that moves 
the world. 


The slums of Tokyo reveal many queer 
occupations, but that of the gatherer of 
food for chickens and birds is one of the 
most recent. An unkempt man may be 
seen in the suburbs going about with a 
Standard Oil can and a pole, on the end 
of which is a net for collecting odds and 
ends of food.. This man searches for 
kitchen remnants, not as a purchaser, but 
as a scavenger. He takes what he col- 
lects to places where chickens are kept 
or to the dealers in birds. If the food 
is too good for birds or chickens, he sells 
it as dog food.—The Far East. 


Anything comparable to our “slums” would 
be hard to find in Tokyo. The poor are 
plentiful, but side by side with them live 
many of the well-to-do.—Ed. 
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A Busy Fall. 


The last days of November close the 
first two months of the eight busiest 
months of the year, and give us a pretty 
good idea what the rest of the year is 
to be. Good results have been obtained 
and the outlook is more than hopeful. 
In membership, for instance, the close 
of October showed 1174 members, about 
900 of them over eighteen years old. 
The November report is not ready as | 
write, but it will show that a goodly 
army of men and boys are using the 
splendid, building provided by the men 
and women of Hawaii for the building 
of Christian manhood, 


& 
How Many? 


Do you ever wonder how many men 
and boys use the building a day? We 
do, and now and then count them for 
one day to answer our own question. 
Monday, November 11 was chosen this 
fall; it was just an ordinary day, and 
that is why we chose it. In the men’s 
department the attendance was 606, and 
in the boys’ department, 88. That is, 
694, practically 700 men and boys came 
to our building that day. This certainly 
answers the question as to whether the 
building is used. Judge Whitney came 
into the building one Tuesday night to 
address a meeting of night school 
students. His report of the large num- 
ber of activities he found in operation 
was an eye-opener to others who have 
not wandered about the building as he 
did. 


Night School. 


The enrollment in educational classes 
is good this fall. So far we have 141 in 
the senior educational classes, and 34 in 
the classes for boys, working boys who 
have had to leave school at 15 years of 
age and go to work for a living. A 
night school of 175 renders a large ser- 
vice to the city, raising the economic 
and social efficiency of just that many 
men and boys, present and future heads 
of families. English, bookkeeping, ma- 
thematics, shorthand, typewriting, me- 
chanical drawing, a special course for 
machine shop apprentices, investments, 
and the common branches for the boys 
make up the curriculum. The teachers 
are trained men, chosen for efficiency 
and paid for their services. 


ot 


Clubs. 
Here is another field of educational 
activity. In the men’s department there 


is the Camera Club, the Reading and 
Discussion Club, the Mandolin and 
Guitar Club, and the Chess Club. The 
College Men’s Club is organized largely 
for social life and to get boys to con- 
tinue their education. The Craftmen’s 
Club is composed of boys who meet 
every Saturday in the carpenter shop of 
the building and receive instruction in 
making things worth making. Then 
there are Bible Study Clubs; the New- 
comers’ Club Sunday afternoon, and 
three or four other groups in the senior 
department. In the Boys’ department, 
the clubs have taken names of famous 
men as the club name, and every Mon- 
day night four groups of employed boys 
take supper together at the building, 
and then meet for Bible study. We have 
the Lincoln, Washington, McKinley and 
Kamehameha Clubs, led by Christian 
men of mature character who give their 
services free. 


Building Up. 


This report of Bible study clubs meet- 
ing most every day of the week shows 
that the religious work department is 
building up on a solid foundation. There 
were meetings every noon during the 
Week of Prayer for Young Men, Novem- 
ber 11, 17, and out of these has grown 
a regular Wednesday noon meeting, led 
at present by Rev. R. E. Simth, pastor 
of the Methodist Church. The ail 
meetings continue as usual. Much time 
is given the Interchurch Federation and 
the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment by two of our secretaries. Per- 
sonal work is on the increase, and men 
are joining the church as a result of 
the interviews. Mr. Killam is giving 
all his time to the development of this 
side of the Association’s activity, while 
each of the other men on the staff is 
doing definite religious work in addition 
to his specific departmental duties. We 
are trying to make the Association in- 
creasingly a center of religious work and 
training of religious workers. Now and 
then we dream of a Department of Re- 
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ligious Padagogy to train Sunday 
School, church, and other religious 
workers. It is one of our favorite 
dreams. Some of our dreams come 


true, the present building, for instance. 


Travel Talks. 


Mr. Killam has introduced a series of 
travel talks as the feature of the Sun- 
day evening supper hour. After the 
meeting in Cooke Hall Sunday after- 
noons the men adjourn to the Cafeteria 
for supper. After the meal is over, 
which is about six o'clock, a speaker is 
introduced who talks upon some coun- 
try in which he has traveled. Recent 
talks on this plan have been, Mr. Mal- 
come MacIntyre on Samoa; Mr. A. 
Frank Cooke on Alaska, and Rev. Wm. 
Gulick on Spain. All these have been 
good, but the last, the talk on Spain, 
by Rev. Wm. Gulick, was very much 
out of the ordinary. Mr. Gulick im. 
presses one as a statesman, a scholar, 
and a gentleman of polish. He has all 
the grace of the foreign diplomat, and 
a wealth of information. It was a 
genuine treat to hear him, though it 
was but an informal talk at the supper 
table. 
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Health League. 


This is a day of awakenings. And 
not the least of these awakenings is 
the great interest now centering in such 
matters as sanitation,‘ sex instruction, 
municipal health, eugenics, and subjects 
related to these. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association realizes that the 
presence of hundreds of men and boys 
in its membership, and the easy access 
it has to them constitutes a real re- 
sponsibility along these lines. Conse- 
quently the Health League has been 
organized, resulting from a number of 
meetings of the physical committee and 
conferences with private persons such 
as Dr. J. S. B. Pratt, president of the 
Board of Health, Mr. Mott-Smith, for- 


mer president of that board, and vari- — 


ous doctors. The project was every- 
where welcomed, and in Cooke Hall, 
Friday night, November 29, the move- 
ment cristalized. An executive commit- 
tee will arrange lectures on _ health 
topics, issue a hand-book on health mat- 
ters, publish bulletins from time to time, 
and co-operate with the Board of 
Health in its fight for a clean city. The 
League is composed of members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
who pay $1 a year for which they are 
enrolled as members, and receive two 
books, this year’s books being Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson’s “Preventible Dis- 
ease,” and Dr. W. S. Halls Pies 
ology and Hygiene of Sex.” Naturally 
sex hygiene will be a subject receiving 
much attention. Dr. Lymann B. Sperry 
has already been secured for a series of 
lectures along this line in April .or May, 
1913: 
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Finances. 


Many have wondered how the finances 
of the Association would go in the large 
new building. The trustees and finance 
committee have been planning this year’s 
money matters very carefully, and de- 
cided it would require the raising of 
$4000 beyond money already in sight 
to carry the work up to May 1, 1913, 
without debt. They began at once to 
secure this in cash and_ subscriptions, 
and found the business men and women 
of means very ready to respond to the 
Association’s needs. A good work and 
a progressive policy were found to be a 
good basis on which to raise money, and 
most of the money needed for the reg- 
ular work is now in sight. Several hun 
dred dollars remain to be raised. 

This examination of the Association's 
finances revealed the need of a larger 
endowment. This would carry the regu- 
lar work, leaving the money that can be 
secured annually to go toward needed 
enlargements in the work, the taking up 
of enterprises not now possible, and 
more work for the other races. The 
Association now has $15,000 endowment 
for the men’s department, $85,000 more, 
insuring an additional income of $5000 
for current work would make possible 
lines of work not now advisable on a 
subscription basis. There is no project 
on foot to secure this money, as the 
way does not seem open. Meanwhile, 
the Association is doing a big work, and 
is in pretty fair shape financially be- 
cause the directors keep within the vis- 
ible income. 

ee 


Miss Isabella Renwick. 


Miss Isabella Renwick died in Olaa, 
Hawaii, Thursday, November 21. She 
was widely known throughout the isl- 
ands. She came from Hawick, Scot- 
land, in 1884, and soon made her home 
with “Mother” Castle’s family, where 
by her thoughtful loving companionship 
she brought much comfort into the life 
of Mother Castle and all the household. 
She lived a part of the time on Maui as 
matron of the girls’ seminary at Maka- 
wao. 

She was one of the pioneer small 
farmers in the Olaa district and assisted 
many a householder to comforts they 
would not have found otherwise. She 
passed away very suddenly after only 
three or four days’ suffering from an 
abscess in the throat. W. 


eM 
The Tomo Appeals for 
Moral Support. | 
It is a rebuke to our civilization when 


people of other nations dwelling among 
us and under our laws, have to appeal 


over and over again for the passage of 
regulations which would preserve to 
them the moral victories they have gain- 
ed in their native lands. Victories won 
in other lands are nullified in these 
islands by a lamentable indifference on 
the part of the authorities to the moral 
welfare of those peoples who have been 
brought here to help build up our ma- 
terial prosperity. 

Being aliens, and hence without the 
citizens privilege of voting, the best rep- 
resentatives of these peoples can have 
no voice in determining the conditions 
under which they must live. For this 
reason their appeal for the reformation 
of evils which threaten their moral ruin 
ought in all’ reason to be the more 
earnestly heeded. 

The Tomo of November contains such 
an appeal in reference to the notoriously 
vile conditions of the bath-houses and 
outhouses which are found everywhere 
in the Japanese community. 

We append here a brief resume of an 
editorial by Rev. ae L 


The Problem of the Bath 
and Outhouse. 

“There is no problem in the camps or 
cities that so distressingly affects the 
morality of our people, as that of the 
promiscuous use by men, women and 
children of the common bath and out- 
houses. 

“We have frequently mentioned the 
need of reform in these moral pest- 
houses, and have discussed it in our 
assemblies. 

“Last July I called upon the Consul 
in regard to it, and learned that he had 
communicated with prominent Ameri- 
cans on the subject. 

“The Planters’ Association has taken 
a step of great importance in agreeing 
that hereafter they will build no more 
long houses, but separate houses for 
separate families——a reform far-reach- 
ing in its benefits, but, a still more vital 
necessity from hygienic and moral con- 
siderations is the separation of the sexes 
in these bath and outhouses. They exist 
in the cities and towns no less than on 
the plantations and I would therefore 
urge upon the local authorities no less 
than upon plantation authorities to give 
this subject the consideration it so loudly 
demands. Let our Japanese newspapers 
discuss it and create among the people 
a sentiment which will no longer toler- 
ate these conditions. 

“An American lady who recently vis- 
ited the camps expressed to me _ her 
horror at the conditions prevailing. 
This is not a problem for the Japanese 
only, but for, humanity. When I was in 
Manchuria an English Missionary, Dr. 
Westwater, observing that the Japanese 
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officers and soldiers called in geisha to 
wait upon them at their banquets,—a 
custom which is repulsive to China’s 
moral ideas—said, “The Japanese, vic- 
torious on the battlefield, are vanquished 
in their banquet halls; the use of geisha 
girls to wait upon them violates the 
moral sense of the Chinese and de- 
grades their long cherished ideals.’ The 
rebuke was just. No greater injury can 
be inflicted upon any people than the 
degrading of their ideals. 

“Just so, by ignoring and tolerating 
in these islands customs which are hate- 
ful to decent Japanese and have been 
outlawed in their country, America is 
violating the moral sense of the Japanese 
people and breaking down the progress 
they have made in civilization. It is 
teaching women to toss to the winds all 
sense of modesty, and men to lose all 
reverence for womankind. The com- 
mon bath-house is still worse in its in- 
fluence; it is the fountain head of im- 
morality, and the enemy of purity in 
the home. 

“In old Japan, boys and girls after 
reaching seven years of age were not 
allowed in the same room. That is 
carrying caution to an extreme and is 
an unrealizable ideal; but place in con- 
trast with that the laxity of conduct 
that is countenanced in these islands 
in. permitting the promiscuous bath- 
ing of men, women and children in 
the same place! Shall such a thing be 
allowed by people who have learned of 
Jesus that ‘whosoever looketh upon a 
woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery already with her in his heart?’ 
If we hope to implant the life of purity 
in the lives of our children we must cer- 
tainly begin our education of them by 
the reform of the baths.” 

se 


A Visitor From India. 


Rev. E. C. Scudder, who has just com- 
pleted thirty years of service as mission- 
ary in India, returning with his wife for 
a furlough in America, has been spend- 
ing a fortnight in these islands as guest 
of his brother, Rev. Frank Scudder, and 
his cousin, Rev. Doremus Scudder, D.D. 
“T never saw anything like this except 
in picture books,’ was the verdict of 
Mrs. Scudder in regard to Honolulu. 
Mr. Scudder addressed the Central 
Union Congregation and the Christian 
Endeavor Societies on the great changes 
which have taken place in India and the 
steady Christian progress that has follow- 
ed the missionary enterprises in that 
country. 

At our request Mr. Scudder has fur- 
nished THE FriIenp with a pen picture 
of one of the incidents connected with 
his work under the title of “A Lotus 
Flower.” 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


October 21, 1912, to November 20, 1912. 


RECEIPTS. 
ANB RIC SOUS Si etore cab aietde teacher sie $ 391.00 
AM Ae eee tres eee no tiene econ tamara cae 7.00 
GRINGSE TWWiOLK. crccrn te uc mscePetenenocee serene 25.00 
Educational—Social Work ........ 250.00 
English and Portuguese Work .... 100.00 


Friend, Hoaloha and Tomo........ 76.10 


General Wundor ts sc cine wikis 1325 
Investment ACCOURt: No. elem 800.00 
Invested Funds? fe aee. os eek - tee cme 654.95 
JAPARESEM WOLK Bidar se camel ween 236.00 
Kauai General) Hund) fiigescg «cieisece on 24.20 
Kalihy (Settlements-:. ot toes «mince ee 121.35 
Kalaupapa Building Fund ......... 80.00 
Maui ‘Generals Pund ys. 0. .ee ees L290 
Ministerial Relief Fund .......... 20.00 
New: Building .Punds si medewecet aor 247.00 
QOahin ‘Generalehnd. i.e) csaisitecere ere 450.15 
QOFCS UHXPENSE: sale Seusteys cose weitere’ .90 
Palama Sertlement wwe cease one 100.00 
Sunday. School ‘Work ....0.5.i... 2.00 
Temporary Investment Revenue... 75.00 
$3686.80 
EXPENDITURES. 
DOS SY Grued Pan Ie shes en eee orteae Oe epi 0 $ 145.85 
Chineses Worker wove = ss $413.50 
Sa lariea yas racin negpcla 599.50 1013.00 
Educat’l and Social Work $108.05 
Salaries sien ie, cee ins 490.00 598.05 
Eng. and Portug. Work. .$298.40 
Salarics"Gnacrasacs: ano. 882.00 1180.40 
Horeiene Missions? ...s- eles eae 100.00 
Friend, Hoaloha and Tomo........ 268.80 
General Punde neers $218.20 
SRIATICS on cechedacistoreterets Gas 388.00 606.20 
Hawaii. General) Mund). c.nis. oa 2.10 
Ha wailahy \WOrk c.20. we ees $19.50 
Salaries wy lac aero. 588.50 608.00 
Japanese Work $ 171.45 
Salaries (ee Secrest 1042.00 1213.45 
Kahili Settlement £6. ici sieve seerebar 500.00 
New Sutldine GHW Se ceeedet erence 847.00 
OPNCEP VES DECHBC fetes pero ort -psmeketeee 30D 
Palama Settlement iio: se ee 167.00 
Preachers’ Training Fund ........ 16.25 
Sunday ‘School, Work~..-..-airacs ee 126.33 


Temporary Investment, Bal. only.. 37.00 


Waiakea Settlement ............. 75.00 

$7533.38 

Excess of Exp. over Receipts...... $3846.58 

Overdraft November 20, 1912...... $2545.73 
—T.R. 


st st 
BOOK REVIEW. 


Their Yesterdays.* 


This is no ordinary novel, in fact no 
story at all, but rather a series of pic- 
tures doing for fiction what the typical 
Japanese painter does for art as he out- 
lines his scene with exquisite suggestions 
that stir the imagination to fill in the de- 
tails. Only the essentials of life are 
herein portrayed with a delicacy and 
fineness of touch impossible in a mere 
story. And the theme is the great 


theme which so many myriads in our 
day and civilization have striven to evade 
and in so doing have missed the simple 
and blessed significance of life. It is a 
good book for boys and girls in mid or 
late adolescence to read, a book of rare 
healthfulness for folks with up-to-date 
theories of marriage; full of heart food 
for those who have long been true to 
sweet, Eden-old, homely, human intut- 
tions and a golden book for real lovers. 
It says at late a word as ever will be said 
upon its central theme. It is an ideal as 
true as it is wholesome and tells the story 
of what should be everyone’s life, of what 
is the reality for some favored souls, and 
of what we must trust will be the ex- 
perience of all men and women in the 
golden age to come. It leaves out all the 
problems that beset love and marriage 
in this era of fierce social adjustments, 
and one turns with relief from the 
turgid stream of stories and theories 
that attempt these problems to this sim- 
ple beautiful portrayal. It is like a day 
on the mountain top, one descends to 
the grimy city and the stern task 
stronger of muscle, more resolute of 
will, larger and purer and readier to 
help bring in the age when God’s City 
shall come down to earth bringing with 
it in its descent the clearer air of the 
heights. Read this book, you will be 
the better for it. —D. S. 

Their Yesterdays by Harold Bell 
Wright, Chicago: The Book Supply 
Company. 


ee 
Mr. Maeda of Ewa says: “We had a 
holy meeting on Saturday. Mr. Oku- 


mura was with us and gave us much 
interest with his preaching and his per- 
sonality. Ten brothers and four sisters 
and one child were baptized, then we 
had the Holy Supper with 65 present. 
Now we have 106 resident members and 
they are all peaceful.” 


cs OF 
A Japanese Social Investigator. 


A book which has attracted wide at- 
tention and received remarkable com- 
mendations by the American press is 
““American-Japanese Relations,’ by Mr. 
Kiyoshi K. Kawakami. 

Mr. Kawakami has been investigating 
the conditions of the laborers in these 
islands during the month of November. 
He is preparing a new book on the sub- 
ject of “The Japanese in America” and 
we may expect from an observer so keen 
and careful and a writer so forceful 
some very interesting observations on 
the subject of his study when his book is 
published. ; 


Copies of the sixtieth annual report of 
the Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society 
have come.to hand. This report is of 
exceptional interest to all Cousins in that 
it includes items of interest in connec- 
tion with the Grandmothers’ Tea: Party 
held on the Old Mission Grounds in 
April, as well as other valuable informa- 
tion concerning the events of the past 
year. The papers read on the occasion 
of the sixtieth anniversary are printed in 
full, together with complete minutes of 
the business session. The report in- 
cludes also the charter and by-laws and 
the list of active members. In the obi- 
tuaries are included the names of Rev. 
James McKinney Alexander, Samuel 
Andrews, Henry Perrine Baldwin, Mrs. 
Emily Dole de la Vergne, George Hath- 
way Dole, Mrs. Cornelia Hall Jones, Miss 
H len Seymour Judd, Mrs. Sophia Hale 
Boyd Pratt, Mrs. Mary Sophia Hyde 
Rice, Miss Eliza Talcott, Mrs. Sarah 
Cowles Little, Mrs. Mary C. Leavitt— 
twelve members of the society who pass- 
ed to their reward since the 1911 report 
was issued. A cut of Mother Rice pre- 
faces the volume, which is of the new 
size agreed upon at this year’s meeting. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Andrews are to be 
congratulated upon this complete and at- 
tractive issue. 

oe 
EVENTS. 
October. 


24. Kilohana Art League changes its name 
to Kilohana Club. The change is to 
meet the desire of the members that 
the organization enlarge its scope. 

26. Annual meeting of Y. W. C. A. shows 
gratifying progress in all departments 
of work. 

28. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, noted wom- 
an suffrage leader, spoke in the Opera 
House. 

30. Vice President James S. Sherman died 
at his home in Utica, New York. He 
was 57 years old. 


November. 


1. The King’s Daughters open their cam- 
paign to raise funds for a $75,000 build- 
ing. 

38. Tuberculosis Day. Large mass meeting 
in the Bijou Theater. Governor Frear 
presided. Speakers, Dr. Sinclair and 
Mr. James A. Rath. 

4, Territorial Secretary E. A. Mott-Smith 
resigned. 


5. Governor Woodrow Wilson of New 


Jersey, elected next President of the 
United States. Democratic party win 
generally in Oahu, but Republicans 


carry other islands. Delegate to Con- 
gress Kuhio elected by greatly reduced 
vote. 


8. Arbor Day generally observed by the 
schools. ‘ 


13. Barkentine Klikitat total wreck off the 
coast of Hawaii. : 
Civic Federation of Honolulu declare in 
favor of new municipal charter. 
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University of California appointed 
President John W. Gilmore of the Col- 
lege of Hawaii as professor of Agro- 
namy. 

First wireless day message across the 
Pacific from Honolulu to San Fran- 
cisco. 


Plans for new Oahu Prison approved 
by Territorial -official. 

‘  Hugenics conference in Cooke Hall was 
largely attended. 


O. R. & L. Co. cutoff at Monualua be- 
gun, will save 4% of a mile, cost about 
$40,000. 

School Commission reports 161 public 
schools in session with 24,027 pupils. 
Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie speaks at 
University Club, guest of his class- 
mate, Judge Dole. 

Miss L. F. Jones of Wailuku Union 
Church becomes soloist of Central 
Union. 

Sir Thomas Lipton suggests interna- 
tional yacht race between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu for 1915 exposition. 
Rey. John W. Wadman starts a new 
Filipino mission. 

23. Harvard 20, Yale 0, football. 

23-26. Annual meeting Medical Society. 

24. Anniversary reception at Children’s 
Hospital. 


16. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


MS 

Melanphy-Cooke—In Honolulu, October 24, 
1912, Edmond Melanphy and Miss 
Juliette Cooke; both of Honolulu. 

Hyde-Smith—Bulkeley—In Washington, D. 
C., November 6, 1912, Mr. Hyde-Smtih 
and Miss Grassie Virginia Bulkeley. 

Greenwell-Holdsworth—In Honolulu, Nov. 9, 
1912, Arthur Greenwell and Miss Bea- 
trice Holdsworth. 


E. W. QUINN 


QCOOMOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


MODERN 


PLUMBER 


214 BERETANIA ST. TEL. MAIN 1444 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Bibles and Testaments.in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Russian and Spanish. 

Sunday School Supplies. 


Reward Cards. 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; C. HE. Pins in gold 
and silver. ; 
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Henderson-Johnson—In Honolulu, November 
16, 1912, A. T. Henderson and Miss 
Marie D. Johnson. 

Damon-Damon—In Honolulu, November 18, 
1912, Henry F. Damon and Mrs. Ger- 
trude M. Damon. 

Brown-De Frier—In Honolulu, November 18, 
1912, Roy Frederick Brown and Miss 
Lillian De Frier. 

Seibig-Beerman—In Honolulu, November 23, 
1912, Karl Seibig and Miss Minna Beer- 
man. 

Me 


Bluett—In Honolulu, October 28, 1912, Mrs. 
Mary Alice Bluett, of Kohala, Hawaii. 

Olsen—In Honolulu, November 5, 1912, 
Alexander Olsen. 

Vivas—In Wailuku, Maui, November 7, 1912, 
J. M. Vivas. 


Sinclair—In Honolulu, November 8, 1912, 
Robert Sinclair, aged 22 years. 
Renwick—At Glenwood, Hawaii, November 


21, 1912, Isabella Renwick. 


Farmer—In Tacoma, Wash., November 
1912, EH. P. Farmer, aged 73 years. 
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WING ON 
CHONG 


FURNITURE AND PICTURE 
FRAMING 


Bethel St. - - - - - near Hotel St. 
Folding Chairs for Rent. 


S. STEPHENSON 


HOUSE, SIGN AND 
DECORATIVE 


hehe tira Oo 


Plain and Decorative Paper 
Hanging, Graining and Polishing, 
Wall Tinting and Frescoing. 
137 and 139 King Street. 
Telephone 1726. Honolulu, T. H. 


Wah Ying Chong Gompany 


Importers of 
DRY GOODS, TRUNKS, SUIT- 
CASES) EDC. 


HATS, SHOES AND 
HOSIERY. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 
Telephone 1320 


Honolulu 


161-163 King St. 
Near Fish Market. 


Ot 


Pine a eich ieecal 


No matter how humble the cottage, how necessary to practice economy in its 
furnishings, how pretentious the mansion, from the three-room cottage to 
the brown stone front, all can be furnished at our store. 


We invite inspection. 


ee mie tp & Oo... Ltd. 


185 aes Se 
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HE FF OF OF OF OF OF OF OF Ot OE OF OF Ot OF OF OF Ot 


pers 
YOKOHAMA 
iy pre ek ON ms 
BANK, LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
Y. AKAI, Manager. 


HE OF OF Ft Ot OF 
FPS le |: 


Dr. T. Mitamura Sr. 
Dr. T. Mitamura Jr. 


Office: 1412 NUUANU STREET, 
Corner Vineyard - - Telephone 1540. 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 a. m.; 7 to 8 
p. m.; Sunday by appointment. 


Residence: 50 N. Vineyard Street, 
near Office. 


Telephone 2613. P. O. Box 842. 


DOOGOOOGOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOGOOOOOVGY 


CHMODOOOOD 


The car without competition; 
unquestionably the best car built 
in America for the money today. 

Take a ride in it and convince 
yourself. 


The 
von Hamm-Young Go., Ltd. 


cad Agents, _ 
HONOLULU,..1...H. 


Myrick, Stephen Stanton 
New Appeal. to Conscience 
New Campaign, A 
New Era, A 
ING WT 'VACEODIOS eis tote crane favere ats coy sys) ere canine sretenette 
North China, For 
Not):a: ad Ra bit si. ctetie inverse ene tinkapanes ine 
Notable Outgrowth, A 
Other Friends 
Our Women 
Outdoor Church, The 
Political Game, The 
Progressive Kaimuki 
Public Opinion League 
Rath Back 

Roads, Good 
Same Old Pill 
Seratcher’s Opportunity, 
Secretary, Fisher’s Visit 
Self-Support Crusade 
Severin, Prof. 

Silver Wedding 
Smiths of China, The 
Socialists and I. W. W. 
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Manufacturer and polisher of Ivory 
and Tortoise shell goods, Calabashes, 
Plates, Trays, Canes, Ukuleles, Furni- 
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rare Hawaiian wood. Patching a 
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We Manufacture the Best Ice Cream 
and Candies in town. 


TRY US. 


Tia Shofe 


Honolulu, T. H. 


The best of food cleanly prepared 
makes our 


3 MEALS DAILY 3. 
A SUCCESS. 
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Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 
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Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
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BIORKMANS 
GYMNASIUM 
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Medical and Recreative Gym- 
nastics on Scientific Principles. 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 
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REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 
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Beretania St. 


Carl H. Neiper 
Phone 3848 


OAHU AUTO STAND 


Cor. King and Bishop Sts. 


SEVEN-SEATER 
PIERCE-ARROW TOURING 
CAR NO. 149. 


REASONABLE RATES 


Ben Oliver, Chauffeur. 


HONOLULU 8. Hi: 


Is Your Japanese 
Servant a Christian? 
Let him have THE TOMO 


50c. year. Every Month 


JORDAN’S 


FORT STREET 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Up-to-date in Every Department. 


OUR GOODS HAVE A STYLE 


ALL THEIR OWN. 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Company 


We have often been com- 
plimented upon the up-to- 
date appearance of our store 
—its characteristic of the firm. 

Comfort and Style and 


Both Considered. 


Fort Street 


101 Ta 


OHIO CLOTHES CLEANIN G 
COMPANY. 


Opposite Fire Station. 
Telephone 1496 
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The only near-and-far glasses 
that can be universally worn 
without discomfort, and without 
that suggestively “old” appear- 
ance.* Bifocals that look and 
wear like plain glasses, but give 
you perfect double service. 


ALFRED D. FAIRWEATHER 
GRINDS KRYPTOKS. 
HARRISON BLOCK, FORT STREET. 


HF Wichmangto., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt ot 


GOLD AND 
SILVERSMITHS. 
| st ot ot 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolu(u Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 
Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
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SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels far 50 Cents 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawaiian Paper 
& Supply CO., Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
Pumps. HONOLULU, T. H. 


GEO. G. GUILD, Pres. and Mgr. 


HAWAIIAN CARRIAGE M’'F’G. 
GO." EDt 


Dealers in 
CARRIAGE & WAGON MATERIAL 


Vehicles of all kinds manufactured 
and Repaired. 


Automobile Repairing, Painting and 
Trimming. 
427 QUEEN ST. HONOLULU 
P. O. Box 193; Phone 2447. 


Elks Bldg. Fel i7a 


Silva’s Toggery 


CLOTHING 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


The up-to-dateness of the stock is our 
special Pride. 


U. 0. YEE HOP & C0. 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Dealers in 


Fresh and Cured Meats, Smoked 
Tongue, Fresh Canned Oysters, 
Poultry, Game, Eggs, Cheese, Butter, 
Fresh, Smoked and Salt Fish, Fruits 
and Vegetables, etc. 


SHIPPING TRADE SUPPLIED, a Specialty. 


N. KING ST., HONOLULU,.T. H. 

Branch at Oahu Market: Stalls 1, 2, 

3, 4, and 5. Market Telephone 1851. 
Slaughterhouse Telephone 1068. 


W.W. Dimond &Co., Ltd. 


Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


STOVES, RANGES and 
REFRIGERATORS. 


53-55-57 S. King. 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO, 
Office 
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1263 Miller St. Phone 1557 


Purity and Flavor 


The soda water we manu- 
facture is guaranteed by us 


under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 39278. 


Arctic Soda Works 
Leithead & Woodward, Props. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BES) 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and _ Bere- 


tania Streets. 


Chee Yow Shin Po 


(Liberty News.) 


The organ of the Revolutionary Government 
should be read by those who pay attention 
to affairs in the Far Hast. 


PRINTED THREE TIMES EACH WEEK. 
Subscription $7 per annum. 


40 Hotel Street. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
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Our a W ill 
Serve You Well 
In Your Christmas Shopping 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO. 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


WG IMD IE IR CAVA INOS Sa IR J 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


DR. FRANCIS WONG 
LEONG 


1264 Emma Street, 
FioNcLuLu, TH: 


GENERAL PRACTIONER. 


NUUANU-IROHA AUTO 
STAND. 


Autos for Hire Day and Night. 
Telephone 3196. 


OFFICE SUPPLY: CO. 


DEALERS IN. TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 


BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


bee ae & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Btenn Ete: 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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Japanese Y. M. C. A. Semi-Annual Re- 
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POETRY. 
Frozen Sweets at our Christmas Song—C, G. Bowes esses 7 Upholstering and Repairing. 
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OUNCE in et. er Rauenn CesatUO Oto Y Cicer od 265 


Loyal 
FOUNTAIN. Old Mission House, The—Mrs. B. F. D.... 109 
Perhaps—E. V. Wilcox..... Pen Se neers 219 q 
Poems by Late Emperor of Japan........ 199 | Sees 
SONAL LOY COMPANY Prayfal, life—P) Bh.) SnOws...5... feats nace « So) = an 
Sing Wie, a. Sone—E.; Geis 9.7. ete eineavene 36 | es : Paemorce te} 
Tropic Acre—E. S&S. ¢ ORE Secs HOTTY Miche aRtt 262 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN What Is It For? . Wileox—July cover 161 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Notions, 


Boots and Shoes, Men’s Furnish- IN MEMORIAM. : Ww 
Ings, Ln K g Porhes) siRev. ease Anderson. oniairociee adele. 288 A Natural Mineral ater. 
(9) ing St., near Nuuanu. ANOTEW Ss SATUOL pce sheet eine eerste 16 “2 
i, Ee MIEN i Sp MN A Leg Rarities is| Ihe Best for Table 
P. O. Box 809. HONOLULD, T. H/o emiee uae rata ee latiinas 295 f and Medicinal 


Purposes. 


PLACE CARDS AND DINNER FAVORS LOVEJOY & O 


Pictures, Picture Framing, Brass, Copper and Leather Goods. Place Cards 
and Favors for all occasions. 


POTTERY—Kodak Developing and Printing Neatly and Promptly Done. 


YE ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP 902-4 NUUANU ST. - - HONOLULU 


Phone 2152 Pantheon Bldg. Phone 2708. P. O. Box 637 


Sole Agents. 


December, 1912. 


REED ORGANS. 


Our Piano Line 
includes the 
Chickering, We- 
ber, Kroeger, 
Hobart M. Cable, 
Singer and Bou- 
doir; also the 
complete 
an line of Pian- 
ola Pianos and 
| Orchestrells. 


CROWN AND BILHORN 


for! the Victor 


Co. in Hawaii. 
Our instruments are sold absolutely upon 


the One Price Plan—the only honest method | | 


of merchandising. 
Easy terms can be arranged if desired. 
BERGSTROM MUSIC CO., LTD., 
1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


NALTHER TABLETS 


A Remedy for Various Diseases Arising 
From a Disordered Condition of 
the Digestive Orgaas. 

Tablets Do Not Contain Opiates, 

Narcotics, Mereury or Other 
Mineral Drugs. 

Experience proves that the ingredients of 
Nalther Tablets—rhubarb, senna, aloes, spear- 
mint, capsicum, licorice, pennyroyal, man- 
drake—act simultaneously upon the stom- 
ach, intestines, liver and kidneys. 

Nalther Tablets are a remedy for the fol- 
lowing diseases: Billiousness, bladder trou- 
bles, catarrhal affections, children’s diseases, 
cholera, coated tongue, constipation, costive- 
ness, debility and diarrhoea. 

Dose for Adults: 8 Tablets the first night, 
followed each succeeding night by 1, which 
dose may be increased to 2 or 3. 

For Children: The first dose should be 1 
Tablet at bedtime, folowed by %, which may 
be increased to 1 full Tablet. 

For Sale by S. YASUDA, P. O. Box 122, 
Kapaau, Kohala, Hawaii. 


Nalther 


tory. 


HOUSE, SIGN AND GENERAL) 


PAINTING 
BY 


TOM SHARP 


SIGNOGRAPHIST 
SCENIC ARTIST 
AND DESIGN"R 


A Sign from the SHARP SIGN SHOP 
will promote trade. 
Telephone 1697 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 
HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


Aeoli- || 


We rent Pia- || 
fm! nos. We are the|/| 
# sole distributors | | 


Talking Machine | | 


The only author- |; 
ized agent for Nalther Tablets in the Terri- || 
Price per Box, $1.50. | 
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Consolidated Soda 
A L@R MADE Water Works Co. 
ae ae ee ee LIMITED. 


We are prepared to make 


your 
Suits to Order 


from 


Selected English Materials. | 


M. McINERNY | 


LIMITED 


Palolo Hills and 
Ocean View Tracts) 
See 
Beautiful Suburban Property in a 
growing district that is highly recom- 
mended by all the leading physicians in 
the city. 
We build bungalow homes and our 
prices and terms are reasonable. 


KReairotriaw rand Co, 
Limited 
HONOLULU 


K.UYEDA 


FOR STYLISH | 


Millinery — 


STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURER 


Telephone 2129 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


AT HONOLULU, 


Telephone PAGE 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


[The the Japanese Bazaar 


Fort Street. 


KIMONOS 
MANDARIN COATS 
DRESS & WAIST PATTERNS 
IN ORIENTAL DESIGNS. 


SATSUMA, CLOISONNE 
BRASSES, CHINAWETC. EFC. 


Phone 1470. 


Hawaiian Electric Co. 


Furnishes Everything Electrical 


HOUSE WIRING 
Electric Stoves, Laundry Machines, 
Carpet Sweepers, Elevators, etc. 
Largest cold storage and ice plant in 


| the city. 


Agents Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Phone 2390. 


Rank of Jawai 


SURPLUS, $190,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 


G. P. CASTLE, G. N. WI 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 


LCOX, H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


ACCOUNTS 


Cable Transfers; transfers available in all parts of the world. 


INVITED 
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’ 7 A 
P ‘it ‘ 


December, 1912. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lte. 


Honolulu 


EK. OO. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 


Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


ms GOAN Ie MODs 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial Attention Given Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


Puritan 
Creamery Butter 
Guaranteed the Best and Full 16 


Ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED. 
* Retail 1271--TELEPHONES—Wholesale 1858 


* SAYEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS «OR TART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


Our Stock of 
Silverware 
Canine ney of a Claverest 


Designs ever created. 
Give us a call. 


JuASR. VIEIRARECO;} 
113 Hotel St. 


Do 
XMAS SHOPPING 
among 
Our Advertisers 


HAWAII] AND SOUTH SEAS|{ 


CURIO COMPANY. 
Young Building, next the Cable Office 


Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


HAWAIL 


HONOLULU, 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
: IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.uLu, T. H. 


is BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. { 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., ‘ 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works,» . 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—RH. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; W. W. North, Treasurer; Richard 
Ivers, Secretary; J. R. Galt, Auditor; C. H. 
Cooxe, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. Gartley, aes T 
Directors. Lae Ne 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 
OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd ee 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 8rd vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Paxton, secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 
DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox. ; ‘ 7 


a A 


GOOD 
DRY GOODS 


at 


N. S. Sachs Dry Goods Co. | 


Cor. Fort and Beretania. 


a~ 


Henry H. WILLEAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr.- Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. , 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255 


